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‘The letters to Timothy and Titus are writings of Paul’s old 
age. They bear a conservative stamp. ‘‘Guard the deposit” ; 
“Hold fast the form of sound words”: this is their predominant 
note. Sound doctrine and practical piety are the interests in 
which they centre. St Paul’s great creative days are over. His 
battles are fought, his course is run. The completing touches 
remain to be added, and his final seal set to the work and teach- 
ing of his life ; such is the purpose these letters serve.’ 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Art. : ‘Paul the Apostle.’ 
by G. G. Frnpay, iii. 714. 


‘The primary interest’ of the epistle ‘is ethical and spiritual. 
. . . Morality, Salvation, Truth are the keynotes; the Church 
worship and Church ministries are to minister to them. . . . The 
Epistle is full of the thought of the Salvation of all mankind, the 
consecration of all Creation. . . . At the same time it is personal 
throughout.’ 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 1st Ep. to Timothy, 
by W. Lock, iv. 769, 770. 


The Pastoral Epistles, ‘ are a defence of the secular against the 
encroachments of the sacred—a vindication of the essential sanctity 
of the natural rights of man. . . . They are home-like simply 
because their subject is home. . . . It is not their greater poverty 
but their superior riches which makes them prosaic ; they are less 
filled with the transcendental because they are more full of man 

Matheson, Spiritual Development of St Paul, p. 319. 


I 


THE CHRISTIAN’S 
INSEPARABLE HOPE 


1 Tm. i. 1 


PAUL, an apostle of Christ Jesus according to the commandment 
of God our Saviour, and Christ Jesus, our hope. R.V. 


‘THouaH the sky be dim,’ writes the late George I Tim. i. I. 
Macdonald, ‘yet my hope is in the sky.’ The words The 
‘ : . _ Completed 
might well stand as the expansion of the opening Journey. 
thought in these pastoral epistles. They were all 
three written beyond all question between Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Rome and his martyrdom 
under Nero. There are, therefore, narrow limits to 
their possible dates. The First Epistle of the three 
cannot be earlier than the date of Paul’s release, 
which by almost universal consent took place either 
in the autumn of a.D. 61 or the early spring of 62.1 
Every probability makes it a year or even two years 
later than that event, for he had evidently sojourned 
some time at Ephesus when he wrote, and had 
passed on to Macedonia. This is true even if we 
dismiss as improbable the journey into Spain. It 
cannot be later than June A.D. 68, the year of Nero’s 
ignominious death. So that the two summers of 
1 See O, H, Turner, Hastings’ D, B., i. 420, 
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1 Tim. i, 1. A.D. 62 and 68 are the outside possible limits of 


Are we Sure 
the Words 
are Paul’sP 


A Certain 
Change of 
Style. 


date, and, when carefully examined, these limits are 
at once seen to be much less. We stand thus within 
the last few years of what has been called ‘the 
completed journey’ of Paul’s long and strenuous 
career. Whatever thoughts of Christ, of Christianity, 
of Faith, of the future, we find here are clearly the 
last thoughts of St Paul. 

But are we quite sure that they are his at all? 
How do we know that these epistles are authentic ? 
This is not the place for a detailed scientific 
examination of the evidence, but still the question 
must be briefly answered. Perhaps it is best 
answered by a counter-question. When you find 
a book breathing the spirit peculiar to a man, re- 
flecting his whole inner mind, permeated with his 
whole personality, why suppose at all that it is other 
than his own? Whose writings could these letters 
possibly be if they are not Paul's? Marcion bears 
witness to them as early as A.D. 140. The earliest 
versions admit them. The apostolic and _ sub- 
apostolic Fathers quote from them. The Church of 
the first age accepts them as forming a part of the 
Canon of the New Testament. There is nothing 
either in ideas or contents that creates a difficulty. 

There is, however, it is true, a certain change of 
style! It is such a change as we should expect to 
arise from the interval of time between these and 
the earlier epistles. St Paul's own spirit has 


1 On the whole subject the book of the Rev. J. D, James (‘ The 
Genuineness and Authorship of the Pasteral Epistles’: Longman 
& Co.) may with advantage be consulted. 
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broadened down. ‘The fiery accents of the soldier I Tim. i. 1. 
have been replaced by the calm words of the old 
man, breathing at every turn, “Peace, peace.” There 
is everywhere the deprecation of strife, everywhere 
the effort to find common ground between the two 
sides of a question..1 New words, new thoughts 
dominate the sentences of these epistles. Their 
subject-matter also is different. They warn against 
dangers and heresies which might at first sight seem 
to belong to a later age. They take much for 
granted which was expressly emphasised before. 
But, when you look below the surface, the But the Old 
doctrinal basis, upon which each practical appeal Certainties. 
or pastoral ruling is based, is the same. The great 
words which lie like gems in the river-bed of the 
letters flash forth colours which show that they 
belong to the same underlying stratum of Divine 
Revelation. The change of style is a natural 
development, far more truly natural than if the 
language had been identically the same as in 
previous letters from Paul's pen. The heresies 
existing are seen on examination to be existing 
in germ rather than actual fruition, and so to belong 
to the closing years of Paul’s life. They have not, 
indeed, yet taken on the exaggerated forms in which 
we behold them at the end of the first century. 
The whole development of thought, too, belongs 
not to the opening years of the second century but 
to that last stormy eventide of Paul’s life. There 
are the same sublime, wholly Pauline, doxologies. 
There is the same inimitable tenderness of personal 


1 Matheson, Spiritual Development of St Paul, p. 300, 
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1 Tim. i. 1. relations. There is the same undying conviction of 


The Situa- 
tion when he 
Wrote. 


Between 
Two Im- 
prisonments. 


the power of the new Faith to overcome all foes 
and to face all odds. There is the same splendid 
optimism. There is no change whatsoever in the 
old motives, the old aspirations, the old certainties. 
‘Christ Jesus our Hope’ dominates the whole sunset 
horizon of the writer of this epistle. We know 
from that fact that it is Paul himself who must have 
been that writer. 

If, then, we accept these epistles on such grounds 
as these as genuine and authentic, they will be 
found to fill in just that part of St Paul’s life about 
which we know least. For the history in the Acts 
closes with the first imprisonment at Rome. Save 
what we learn from the four epistles of that captivity 
and from the traditions of the Church, all our sources 
of information lie in these letters. Now they speak 
unquestionably of journeys which we cannot fit into 
any previous period of Paul’s career. And the state- 
ments in these epistles dovetail with the universally 
accepted traditions of the Church. So that from 
both together we can form a fairly consecutive idea 
of this last period before his martyrdom. 

He was anticipating release when he wrote to the 
Philippians and Philemon (Phil. ii. 24; Philem. 22). 
It clearly came soon after. It is possible, as the 
Muratorian Fragment affirms, that his first journey 
from Rome was into Spain, and indeed Clement of 
Rome declares that he reached ‘the furthest bound 
of the west’ in his preaching. But here the tradi- 
tions are not supported by anything in the Letters, 
and are not themselves convincingly clear in their 
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interpretation. No doubt, however, can trouble us 1 Tim. i. 1. 
as to his revisiting the east. It was probably from 
Crete that he sailed for Macedonia, stopping at 
Miletus and Troas on the way to Corinth, and 
intending, after visiting Philippi, to revisit Ephesus 
and Colossae. Timothy may have met him at 
Miletus (1 Tim. i. 3). This first Letter to him was 
written—probably from Macedonia—after that meet- 
ing, in anticipation of the hoped-for visit to Ephesus. 
But here all future plans are cut short. A pressing 
danger, before which Demas flees (2 Tim. iv. 10), 
comes upon him. The disciples around him are 
scattered in several directions (2 Tim. iv. 10). He 
himself is laid hold off, and sent, this time as a 
common malefactor, to Rome (2 Tim. ii. 9). From 
that second imprisonment he never emerges, except 
to martyrdom the following summer. 

These considerations of date are not merely critical The Last 
studies of the letter before us. They point a very esl gee 
practical lesson. It is clear from them that we have Paul. 
here the last messages of ‘ Paul the aged’ to his son 
and tried henchman in the Gospel, to whom he was 
wont to open his heart without reserve. Of all corre- 
spondents St Paul, who writes with such intensity 
of feeling, is transparently self-revealing. We shall 
find here, then, his last sense of the real purport of 
Christ and Christianity. And we have not to wait 
long. It meets us in the opening verse. ‘Our 
Saviour God and Christ Jesus our Hope’; on that 
twofold rock Paul found an anchorage ‘sure and 

1 See and cp. Tit. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 13, 20; ‘Phil. ii. 24; 1 Tim, 
ili. 14; Philem. 22. 
B 5 
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1 Tim. i. 1. stedfast’ (Heb. vi. 19) in those hours when flesh 


The Common 


Retrospect 
of Life. 


St Paul’s 
Darkening 
Sky. 


and blood could help and comfort least. 

Now there is nothing like the hard experience of 
a long and arduous life for shattering a foolish and 
fanciful optimism. The sadness of old age does not 
consist so much even in its loss of energy as in its 
loss of hope. The Retrospect of Sorrow is, with 
many bright exceptions, the common retrospect of 
men. ‘ Youth,’ it has been said, ‘is the field for the 
seeds of repentance. And Old Age brings their 
harvest. With the drawing in of the short day of 
human life comes the sense of growing limitation, of 
straitened mental and physical resource, of looming 
fears which roll up from the darkened horizon, the 
night-rack of approaching Death. ‘If the mind, a 
classical writer has said, ‘could be the object of sight, 
it would be seen that Old Age deforms it more 
than the body.’ But if this is true of ordinary lives, 
how much truer still will it be of such a life of con- 
tinual stress and strain as St Paul’s. We know the 
eager rushing from pole to pole with the everlasting 
Gospel, the manifold ‘perils,’ the hardships and 
privations, the persecutions and distresses, the toils 
and bodily infirmities (2 Cor. xii. 10), and, besides 
all this, perhaps heavier than all to such a nature, 
‘the care of all the Churches.’ 

Consider Paul’s position at the time when he 
wrote. Dangerous heresies were springing up in his 
beloved Ephesian Church. False teachers were 
seeking to undermine his authority in all directions. 
Some had already ‘made shipwreck concerning the 
faith.’ Persecutions, worse than any that had yet 
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affected the Church, were on the point of breaking 1 Tim. i. 1. 
out. Nero had already begun at Rome his fiendish 

attempts to visit upon the Christians the guilt of his 

own attempts to burn the city to the ground. In 

the public gardens the followers of the Crucified, 

smeared with pitch, were living torches to amuse the 

passing idler. It was certainly not an hour in Paul’s 

life to inspire optimism. Shall we not find some 

change in his note about the future ? 

There is, as we have noticed, a certain change of 
style, but there is no other change. In full conscious- 
ness of all these burdens and evils and perils, we 
find the same unwavering conviction of the splendid 
significance of Jesus Christ, the same unfaltering 
testimony to His absolute sufficiency for all the cir- 
cumstances of life, the same unhesitating belief that 
He is the Key to all the unknown, our unfailing, 
unchanging, inseparable Hope. 

This is by no means the only passage where Hope The Praise 

stands out prominently in the New Testament as the ° #oPe- 
secret of Christian perseverance and victory. The 
word occurs no less than forty times, in Paul’s epistles 
alone, in direct connection with Christian experience. 
But Hope, ‘as an anchor of the soul,’ lies ever rooted 
in Christ, and it is only subjectively real in as far as 
it derives all its strength from a Divine Object above 
itself, to Whom it clings and on Whom it rests. 


‘Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.’ 


So Christ has become its embodiment, for in Him 
alone are bound up all those bright possibilities by 
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I Tim. i. 1. which alone our true life can be realised. ‘The 


What True 
Optimism 
might 
Achieve. 


blessed hope,’ the ‘hope of eternal life,’ the ‘hope’ 
(Titus i. 2, ii. 13; 1 Tim. iv. 10) that endures 
labour and reproach, are ever turned towards His 
return. Paul knew that this, however long delayed, 
was sure. 

The figure of Hope in the great west window of 
New College, Oxford, by Jervais and Reynolds, might 
stand as the embodiment of the Christian’s attitude, 
the Christian’s confidence, and the Christian’s con- 
solation. She stands on tiptoe, scarcely touching the 
earth at all and yet still a part of it, hands and features 
alike uplifted towards the bright cloud above her, 
face illumined and glorified with the vision of an 
ever nearing glory, for which she waits and yearns. 
Such hope has none of the ‘ precarious life’ of which 
‘George Eliot’ speaks. For it is cast within the 
veil. It knows Christ as its secret. It is sure that 
‘the golden age is not behind, but before.’ 

A Japanese novelist was describing his countrymen 
before the awakening which accompanied the recent 
war. ‘In this country,’ he said, ‘as a rule the better 
people are the more pessimistic they are; optimists 
are usually people who are quite indifferent to moral 
considerations.’ ‘If the optimism,’ he adds,’ indulged 
in by the wicked were to become one of the permanent 
characteristics of the good, virtue would be enormously 
furthered thereby. Pessimism undoubtedly paralyses 
effort.’ What limits of influence, then, shall be given 
to a Hope which ‘abounds by the power of the Holy 
Ghost,’ whose very secret is the indwelling of the 
sanctifying and renewing and overcoming Spirit, 
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whose inspiring motive lies in the actual nearness I Tim. i. 1. 
and approaching manifestation of Christ ? 

This was the Gospel of Hope which Timothy Christ Jesus 

needed in the special trials before him as ‘bishop’ ale Hoses 
of the Church in the city of Diana of the Ephesians. 
This was also the Gospel for ‘ Paul the aged’ on the 
eve of his offering up. Here, again, lay the remedy 
for all the ills of that worn-out and decrepid Roman 
world. It had lost the power of hoping, so that its 
chance of self-recovery was gone. This too might 
become the staying power for the young, uncertain 
Ephesian Church in the days of sharp trial that were 
coming. So St Paul puts it into the very forefront 
of each Epistle (1 Tim. i. 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 1). 

That the lesson was actually learnt is proven by Lift up Your 
two later historic glimpses of the city where Timothy «rts. 
laboured. In the message to the Seven Churches, 

Ephesus is commended for her ‘labour and patience,’ 
though warned about her loss of zeal. The word 
Urouovn suggests a patience of which Hope is 
the support.t A little later on, in the early years 
of the second century, Ignatius, on his way from 
Antioch to Rome as martyr, writes to the same 
Church a letter full of loving commendation and 
praise. And there we have the same expression 
again and again: ‘Jesus Christ our common Hope.’ 
‘The common Name and Hope.’ ‘Our Hope through 
our resurrection unto Him.’ It is clear from the 
tone of his letter that Ephesus has remained true to 
Jesus Christ, ‘their inseparable Hope’ and ours. 

1 Rey. ii. 3, R.V., ‘Thou hast patience and didst bear for My 


Name’s sake, and hast not grown weary.’ 
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And we also need the same message in all the 
complexities and perplexities of our modern life. 
Probably no grace so much as Hope is wanted for all 
evangelising and social work at the present moment. 
The call is still to ‘lift up our hearts unto the Lord.’ 
‘Christ Jesus our Hope’ must still dominate the 
whole horizon of the Christian. For, as Ignatius 
says, if He is ‘our inseparable Hope,’ He is ‘ our 
inseparable life’ as well. 


Note.—Finlay points out well—in an Essay on the Pastoral 
Epistles added as an Appendix to his edition of Sabatier’s Apostle 
Paul (English translation)—that ‘the question of the genuineness 
of the Pastorals is vital to our entire conception of the Apostolic 
Church.’ He proceeds to show convincingly (pp. 352-402), that 
in vocabulary and style, in personal and circumstantial details, in 
doctrinal features, and in ecclesiastical situation they bear the clear 
marks of St Paul. The question of language is dealt with in the 
work alluded to in the foot-note above (p. 2). None of the 
words used are impossible as Pauline words. Many are natural to 
new circumstances, which called forth new ideas and expressions. 
‘In the Pastorals the time of evening has arrived, with its shaded 
light and slackened step.” The personal data on careful examina- 
tion reveal St Paul again and again. The doctrinal characteristics 


. —their ethical, apologetic, conservative character—are all features 


of Paul’s old age. And the Chwrch order and organization 
depicted by them demand the same conclusion, ‘The second 
century never spoke as these Epistles speak.’ 


10 
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TRUE CHILD, TRUE COMRADE 
IN FAITH 


1 Tr. i. 2-4 


Unto Timothy, my true child in faith: Grace, mercy, peace 
from God the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. As I exhorted 
thee to tarry at Ephesus, when I was going into Macedonia, that 
thou mightest charge certain men not to teach a different doctrine, 
neither to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, the which 
minister questionings rather than a dispensation of God which is 
in faith; so do I now. R.V. 


‘Tr,’ says Bengel, ‘no Epistle to Timothy was 1 Tim. i. 
extant, we should chiefly wish that one existed, 2-4. 
in order that we might see what Paul would most epee by 
commend to Timothy.’ These letters are of special Piety.’ 
value because they shed so much light upon the 

inner relationship of two ‘fellow-workers unto the 

kingdom of God,’ whose lives are all-important in 

their relation to the Church of Christ in that first 

age. We see their work in the history ; what is the 

inner character, what are the secret motives, what 

are the inspiring principles which lie behind that 

work and make it what it would otherwise not have 

been? How much more we know of that great and 

saintly Churchman, Archbishop Tait, by the Letters 

11 
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of Catherine and Crauford Tait. The tender and 
heart-moving secrets of personal sorrow and personal 
home affection are for ever inwoven for us with the 
outward texture of a noble life. The book has 
become to us the manifestation of an inner life. 

A certain background of event is necessary for us 
to understand a Book of Letters. It must not be 
overlaid with too much detail. It must be one 
that assists us to understand and define the special 
relationship between the two correspondents. It 
must be such as helps the Letters more freely to 
speak for themselves. Happily, in the letters of 
St Paul to Timothy, this ground of interest is not 
wanting. Paul himself as a correspondent is so 
intense, so natural, so transparent that we can 
always detect the man beneath his letters. Timothy 
to whom he writes, figures so often in both Letters 
and History that we are able by means of these, 
though with less certainty, to read him too. 


The Making These very Epistles tell us some of the first things 
of Timothy. that we know about him. North-west of the Cilician 


Gates and the great Taurus range is a vast plain, 
between the Taurus and the hills of Cappadocia, in 
shape like a crescent, the two horns of which return 
toward the north. Almost at the western horn of 
the crescent stands Koniyeh, on the site of the 
Iconium which Paul visited. At the eastern end is 
Tyana, the native city of Apollonius the philosopher ; 
and at the lowest point of the horn, the town of 
Derbe. A little west of this an isolated mass of 
volcanic mountain stands up like a vast island from 
the sea, the Teneriffe of the Lycaonian plain. It is 
12 
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known as Kara-Dagh, or the Black Mount. On the 
northern slopes of this, looking out over the plain, 
stood Lystra, the home of Timothy’s childhood. 
His mother, Eunice, was a Jewess (Acts xvi. 1), but 
his father was a Greek, and the Lycaonians around 
them were heathen worshippers of the Jupiter whose 
temple stood before their city gates. In that wild 
region, where Paul was first worshipped and then 
almost stoned to death, the seeds of Timothy’s 
education for his great future had been sown. 
From a ‘babe’ (2 Tim. iii. 14, R.V.) he had 
known ‘the sacred writings which were able to 
make him wise unto salvation.’ And he had heard 
them from believers (Acts xvi. 1), for Paul writes 
(2 Tim. i. 3) of the ‘unfeigned faith’ which marked 
both his grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice. 
How often from remotest quarters, from simplest 
homes, from lowliest parentage God replenishes the 
exhausted treasuries of His Church. How often 
a mother’s unfeigned faith gives a Schwartz, a 
Ziegenbalg, a Livingstone, a Temple to the Kingdom 
of Christ. 

In was in St Paul’s first missionary journey that 
the earliest opportunity for personal contact with 
his future spiritual child came, when, expelled from 
Pisidian Antioch by Jewish opposition, and driven 
from Iconium by Jews and Greeks alike, he found 
a resting-place across the broad plain at Lystra 
under the shadow of that Black Mountain where 
Timothy's home lay. There, among the ‘inconstant 
Lycaonians,’ as Aristotle describes them, Paul was 
to find a convert whose constancy he would lean 

13 
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upon even in those last moments when, forsaken 
by all those of Timothy’s region (2 Tim. i. 15), with 
‘no man standing by him’ at his trial, he could still 
send to him and know that, if he could, he would 
come. Lacordaire, the great French preacher, once 
said that ‘the Church is born crucified.’ That was 
how Timothy’s faith found birth amid persecutions 
which from the very first made it strong. ‘Thou didst 
follow my teaching, conduct, purpose, faith, long- 
suffering, love, patience, persecutions, sufferings ; what 
things befell me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra, 
what persecutions I endured: and out of them all the 
Lord delivered me’ (2 Tim. ii. 10, 11, R.V.). A 
child born to the sea does not fear the spindrift, the 
clamorous calling of the sea, the shrieking of the 
freshening wind in the shrouds, the midnight sky, 
the oncoming, pitiless storm. No ‘Letters Testi- 
monial’ have ever been written for a future minister 
of Christ more strangely ‘commendatory ’ than these. 

There can be no doubt whatever that Timothy’s 
conversion took place on this first visit. For when, 


at an early stage in his second missionary journey, 


Paul revisited Lystra, travelling in an opposite 
direction, he found Timothy ‘ well-reported of by the 
brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium’ (Acts 
xvi. 2), and decided to take him with them, 
especially as, only recently, he had lost the services 
of John Mark. Accordingly, Paul ‘ circumcised him 
because of the Jews in those parts’ (xvi. 3), and 
thus he became qualified to go both to the Circum- 
cision and the Uncircumcision. 

It seems likely that his ordination followed at no 
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great interval. There are several allusions to it in 1 Tim. i. 
these Epistles, even if we take the ‘good confession,’ 2-4- 
made before ‘many witnesses,’ as describing the The Call 
earlier event of his baptism wherein his calling and peeks 
decision for Christ were sealed at Paul’s first visit. 

That Ordination stands out with great clearness in 

its important features. It was the reception of a 

‘gift,’ ‘the gift of God,’ the sealing with the Holy 

Spirit as a ‘Spirit of power and of love and of 
discipline’ (2 Tim. i. 6, 7). It was marked by ‘the 

laying on of the hands of the presbytery’ and of St 

Paul's own (1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim.i. 6). It was 
accompanied by inspired preachings, ‘prophecies’ 

going before Timothy's ministry, as the winds of 

God give their valedictory dismissal to the outward- 

bound ship sailing forth from port with precious 

freight for the other side of the world. It admitted 

to a ‘trust, a ‘charge, which could never in after-life 

be surrendered without unfaithfulness. ‘He that 

would plough straight furrows must not look back- 

wards.’ The call was and is still to a service life-long, 

without reservation, arduous, devoted, even perilous. 
‘Through the Valley of Death lies the Path of Life.’ 

But that life of service became at once a life Fellowship 
of true human fellowship. From that moment, Gorn 
‘as a son with the father,’ he served with Paul ‘in 
furtherance of the Gospel’ (Phil. ii. 22). The two 
lives in their journeyings, their perils, their sufferings 
for Christ become one. The intimate relationship of 
mutual trust and mutual love is never broken, even 
by bodily separation. The tenderness of Paul for 
his ‘true child in faith’ makes him again and 
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again yearn for his presence in times of separation, 
especially in special moments of loneliness and 
danger, and expresses itself in care even for the 
details of his bodily health (1 Tim. v. 23). In 
‘likemindedness’ (Phil. ii. 19, 20), in hardship for 
Christ, in spirit and devotion there is an absolute 
community of nature. And in their missionary 
scope it is much the same. Timothy’s name stands 
coupled with Paul’s at the head of no less than six 
of his Epistles, whilst two are actually addressed to 
him. He shared in the second and third missionary 
journeys. He did not indeed go to Rome with St 
Paul, but he is found there soon after, and joins in 
the greetings sent from thence during the first 
captivity. Almost all the cities which were great 
centres of the Apostle’s work he visited with him, 
and he shared and helped in solving the difficult 
problems raised by their special features. Maritime 
Corinth, oriental Ephesus, philosophic Athens, com- 
mercial Antioch, colonial Philippi, above all, imperial 
Rome—each added to his experience of the power 
of the gospel to meet all needs and to overcome all 
obstacles. 

At one period we see him Paul’s child in faith, 
learning at his feet the first rudiments of faith in 
Christ, and receiving his divine equipment as a 
Christian minister. At another he is the evangelist 
breaking up new ground as a pioneer (Acts xvii. 
14). Again, the ‘work-fellow unto the Kingdom 
of God’ in (Rom. xvi. 21) the crowded seaport of 
Achaia at a season of great spiritual awakening. 
Again, the ambassador charged with delicate and 
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difficult functions to a backsliding church (1 Cor. 1 Tim. i. 
iv. 17), or the ‘fellow-labourer in the Gospel’ (1 Thess. 2-4 
ill. 2), sent to comfort and establish Christians in 
the midst of tribulation, or, again, the friend who 
comes ever and again to gladden the heart of the 
Apostle himself at a season of mental distress, or in 
the solitude of a long captivity. 

When St Paul was released we can hardly doubt 
that Timothy went with him eastwards. Perhaps 
it was a violent separation which tore Paul from his 
sight near Ephesus, in spite of the tears of sorrow at 
parting which comforted the aged man as he thought 
upon them (2 Tim. i. 4), and then the new work of 
an ‘episcopate’ over the great, partly Christianised 
city was superadded to all his previous tasks. He 
seems to have reached Rome before Paul’s death, 
and to have shared his captivity (Heb. xiii. 23). 
Tradition says that he died in the reign of Domitian A Martyr for 
or Nerva, a martyr to his faithfulness as ‘bishop,’ Ch™S+ 
whilst attempting to stop an indecent heathen pro- 
cession during the festival of Diana. If so, the 
‘sobriety’ which is one of the watchwords of this 
Epistle had become so precious to him that he was 
prepared to risk and lose life rather than see it out- 
raged. And thus he became, as Paul himself had 
exhorted, a ‘co-sufferer with him in the afflictions of 
the gospel’ (2 Tim. i. 8). 

The life, as we have thus touched upon a few of The Two 
F : : : < . Characters 
its leading features, is an intensely interesting one. 442 One Aim. 
What of the character and motives which it reveals, 
for therein lies for us its lesson? First, we mark how 
wonderfully complementary it was to that of St Paul. 
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There is deepest unity in its diversity. It is ‘not 
like to like, but like in difference.’ God needed a 
Timothy to place side by side even with a Paul. 
How weak he appears sometimes against the giant 
strength of ‘such an one as Paul the aged.’ Yet 
how confessed a source of strength he really was, 
how necessary, how helpful. The one, spiritual 
father; the other, ‘beloved son.’ The one, born 
leader of men, chosen pioneer of a new and untried 
faith, burning with intensity of zeal for Christ, as 
once he had breathed out threatenings and slaughter 
against the servants of the Lord. The other, natu- 
rally wishful to be second, not fully sure of himself, 
dependent by natural characteristic, ‘fellow-labourer,’ 
not chief. The one so strong, so fully persuaded, 
‘more than conqueror’ through his mighty faith, 
sure that, though deserted by men, he is helped by 
God, convinced that in authority he is ‘not one whit 
behind the chiefest of the apostles.’ The other, so 
modest in his use of spiritual authority, that he 
shrinks back from a self-assertion justified by the 
duties of his position, till he is in danger of being 
‘despised’ (1 Cor. xvi. 11; 1 Tim. iv. 12), and needs 
a stiffening up against too easy acquiescence :— 


‘Peace-loving man of humble heart and true,’ 


the good second, the fervent and constant friend, the 
man in whom you see the mirror, not of the mis- 
sionary, So much as the pastor and overseer of God. 
How perfectly these two contrasted characters are 
interwoven by a common faith and a common 
devotion to Christ, how much they each owe to the 
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other, how complete they are together—two strings 1 Tim. i. 
of one lyre which sounds forth the praise of their 2-4- 
‘Saviour-God.’ For in undying love to the Cruci- 

fied, in self-sacrifice to ‘make Jesus king’ over the 

whole earth, in the unfailing optimism which knows 

that that Kingdom is sure, because His power and 

word are sure, these two hearts and lives are ab- 
solutely one. 

It is singular that the word ‘Mercy’ is added Stewards of 
here and in the Second Epistle to the usual couplet of Mecne 
“Grace and Peace,’ forming the opening salutation 
in Paul’s other Epistles. Is it because Timothy 
is called to an office which, because it has high 
spiritual possibility and spiritual responsibility, is on 
that very account more liable to fall short of its 
ideals? For ‘teachers, says Chrysostom, ‘stand 
more in need of mercy than others.’ He was about to 
act alone, Paul having ‘ besought’ him to abide still 
at Ephesus when he himself was journeying into 
Macedonia. And the object of his ‘tarrying’ is 
explained at once. It was that he might ‘charge’ (tapayyetAys) 
some (the word is a frequent one in this Epistle and 
always carries the idea of authority and command : 
see 1 Tim. iv. 11, v. 7, vi. 13, vi. 17) not to ‘pose’ 
as teachers of ‘another Gospel,’ nor to give heed to 
Jewish fables and endless genealogies. And he was 
to set before such the true aspect and purport of the 
teacher's office. It was a ‘dispensation of God 
which is in faith, that is with faith as its spirit, 
faith as its sphere, and faith as its object. 

Two words similar in orthography have fought for 
place here. The one—‘ edifying —appeared in the 
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Authorised Version. But this word ‘dispensation,’ 
or ‘stewardship,’ very rightly replaced it in the Re- 
vised, and the context confirms the correctness of 
the change. For Paul is reminding Timothy of the 
reason why he had left him behind. He had given 
him this ‘ charge,’ and it had a negative as well as a 
positive content. Positively, it was the emphasis of 
revealed spiritual truth. But, negatively, it was the 
repudiation of error, and was directed against the 
false and endless genealogies of the false teachers. 
These found their source in the foolish oral teachings 
of the Rabbinical Halakha (which, in the second 
century, were gathered together into the ‘ Mishnah’ 
of Jehudah the Holy) and in the writings of Philo 
of Alexandria, who had lived in our Lord’s lifetime. 
They were probably, not only Jewish genealogies, 
but rude early attempts, which afterwards developed 
into Gnosticism, to bridge over the chasm between 
the infinite God and the finite world by a succession 
of emanations. There was no ‘stewardship of God’ 
in such follies. They must be sharply condemned. 
The duty to refuse is unavoidably bound up with the 
power to discern and receive the truth. ‘What 
ministers questions, Chrysostom truly says, ‘dis- 
places faith and that which faith hath wrought and 
builded.’ ‘We cannot halve the gospel of God’s 
grace. We must not temporise—even with error 
which seduces with its age-long claim to novelty. 


1 Lyra Apostolica, 
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OLD WIVES’ FABLES AND 
INTERMINABLE GENEALOGIES 


1 Tim. i. 4, 6-7; and ep. iv. 1-3, 7; vi. 3-5, 20-21 


Fasies and endless genealogies, the which minister question- 
ings.... Some... have turned aside unto vain talking, 
desiring to be teachers of the law, though they understand neither 
what they say nor whereof they confidently affirm. R.V. 


Sucu different views have been held as to the zx Tim. i. 4, 
precise nature of the heretical teaching warned 6-7. 
against in the Pastoral epistles and such false The 
historic conclusions have been arrived at as the Hoe 
direct outcome of these views, that it is necessary nay 
for the student of these epistles to bring together sbaiee 
the various passages alluding to heretical teaching 
and study them side by side, in order, if possible, to 
form some clear idea as to its nature. The chief 
passages are 1 Tim. i. 3-7; i. 19, 20; iv. 1-7; vi. 
3-5, 20, 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14-17, 23-26; ili. 13, 14; iv. 
3, 4; Tit. i. 10-14; iii. 9-11. 

Broadly shoukiae: there are three views. (1) There Three 
are those who affirm that we have here warnings ie 
against Gnosticism in its full development and that 
these indicate clearly (inasmuch as Gnosticism did not 
rise till the end of the first century and flourished into 
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1 Tim. i. 4, the second) that these epistles are the work of one who 

6-7. assumes Paul’s name for the condemnation of such 
teaching, but is not St Paul himself (see Hneyclo- 
pedia Biblica, vol. iv. on ‘Pastoral Epistles’). (2) 
There are those, such as Bernard in his Pastoral 
Epistles and Hort in his Judaistic Christianity, who 
deny that in these allusions to heretical doctrines 
there is anything pointing even to rudimentary 
Gnosticism or Essenism, and they assert that the 

Ver. 4. ‘genealogies, ‘myths,’ ‘questionings,’ and ‘fables’ 
are wholly Jewish in character, and derived wholly 
from Jewish sources, and that the warnings in these 
epistles point simply to a ‘Rabbinic speculative 
Judaism’ (see Bernard, Introduction, pp. 54, 55, and 
James, Genuineness and Authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles, p. 54). (3) And there are those who 
discern here, as Lightfoot does in relation to the 
Colossian heresy, the traces of an incipient Gnosticism, 
a ‘Gnosticism in the germ,’ a ‘Gnostic Judaism,’ 
almost identical with Essenism, which is rather a 
tendency of thought than a heretical system known 
as yet by that name as later on it came to be under 
Cerinthus (see Lightfoot, Colossians, and Biblica 
Essays). 

First View— I. It has been shown again and again (Hort, 

Pcetioned Judastic Christianity, pp. 122-125; Bernard, etc.), 

Gnosticism. that there is no real question here of adult Gnosticism, 
of a fully developed heresy which has already taken 
on the form in which it afterwards appears at the 
close of the first century. The language of St Paul 
expressly deals with mere tendencies, with germs of 
future mischief which have not yet come to the 
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ripening, with the dangerous DRIFT of a teaching 1 Tim. i. 4, 
which is not yet sufficiently realised as antagonistic 6-7. 

to Christianity, and one indeed which in some re- 
spects belongs more to the future than to the present 

(see 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 13—‘Evil men and 
magicians shall make advance toward the worse, 
deceiving and being deceived’). Besides, the date of 

the epistles is proven by the fact that before the close ; 
of the first century Clement of Rome quotes them freely, ; 
and soon after the opening of the second century 

they are familiar to Ignatius and Polycarp, and the 

work known as the Apostolic Constitutions seems in 

many of its regulations to be based upon the First 
Epistle (Lock, Hotines B. D., iv. 772). 

II. But is the heresy puely Jewish in character ? Second View 
Is there no trace of incipient ou apatnizl ? Bernard a d 
regards the use of the word as ‘open to miscon- Legends. 
ception,’ because it seems to imply a later date than 
we ought to affirm for these epistles (Introduction, 
Bernard, Pastoral Epistles). In his desire to vindi- 
cate their Apostolic origin he would repel vigorously 
all that might even seem to imply their second 
century origin. Hort adopts the same line, only 
more vigorously still (Judaistic Christianity, pp. 
132-5). 

_ The teaching is clearly Jewish in its main source. 
The ‘heterodox teachers, as St Paul describes them 
(1 Tim. i. 3), are ‘teachers of the law’ (i. 7), 
‘giving heed to Jewish fables and commandments of 
men who turn away from the truth’ (Tit. i. 14). 
They belong to ‘the circumcision’ (Tit. i. 10). One 
special feature of this teaching is its preoccupation 
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6-7. 
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Teaching. 
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Leading 
Features. 


Third View 


wives’ fables,’ not only childish but ‘ profane’ (1 Tim. 
i. 4; iv. 7), whilst the genealogies are, in the first 
instance, legends about patriarchs and heroes of 
early Jewish history. Another is its spiritual unsound- 
ness, a feature which provokes St Paul to emphasize 
the contrast supplied by ‘the healthful doctrine’ 
(see, with their context, 1 Tim. i. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 3; 
Tit. 1.9; i. 13, 14; i. 1). It is marked by a strifeful 
and_.inebriated verbosity, ‘ministering questions 
rather thixn God’s stewardship’ (1 Tim. i. 4) and 
‘unruly, vai talk,’ ‘unprofitable’ as well as ‘ vain.’ 
It loves to spilit straws over utterly trivial matters— 
‘questions and Senealogies and strifes and contentions 
about the law’ (Tit. iii. 9). Its wrelevance is specially 
drawn attention to(Bernard, Pastoral Epistles, Introd. 
p- 46.) ‘All through the (Pastoral) epistles it is 
not so much the falsity as the irrelevance of the new 
teaching that is insisted on.’ Its four features, as 
summarised by Dr Lock, are :— 
1. The teachers claimed to be teachers of the law. 
2. They laid stress on Myths and genealogies. 
3. They made a special claim to ‘knowledge.’ 
4. They taught a false asveticism. 
He points out how each of thse features is explainable 
by a reference to Jewish teathers, but he also shows 
how each finds echoes in late; Gnosticism (Hastings’ 
B. Dict., ‘The Epistles to Tin, iy, pp. 770-1). 
lil. There is the third viewthat we have here a 


—Gnosticism ‘Gposticism in germ,’ the tracesof the first beginnings 


in Germ. 


of that fatal dualism which, ‘ringing indeed from 
Exssene Judaism, speedily deveoped into a system of 
oa} 


—— 
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half-heathen Oriental philosophy in antagonism with 1 Tim. i. 4, 
the great vital doctrines of the Christian Church 6-7. 
which find their centre in the completeness and 
sovereignty of Christ. Bernard himself says, ‘There 

is no reason for denying that Gnostic doctrine in 
the large sense may have had its roots in teaching 
such as that described in the Pastorals’ (Bernard, 
Introduct. p. 52). The fourth feature mentioned 
above by Lock demands a more than Jewish explana- 
tion. Of it he adds, ‘It may have arisen from an 
exaggeration of the Jewish law, with a mixture 

of Oriental speculation, coming perhaps through 
KEssenism’ (Hastings B. D., iv. 771). That is 
practically what Lightfoot affirmed (Epistle to 
Colossians, Introd. 80-100). 

There are already traces of early Gnosticism. They Knowledge 
have not reached full maturity ; none the less they _ cos 
are there. ‘The Pastorals,’ writes Findlay (Hastings’ : 
Bib. Dict., ‘Paul the Apostle,’ iii. 714-5), ‘carry on 
the combat commenced in those earlier epistles 
(Colossians and Ephesians), against incipient Gnosti- 
cism, with its false intellectualism and uncertain 
morality, its jumble of philosophy and Jewish fables, 
its destructive influence upon Church life.’ Besides 
the purely Jewish features, we do seem to find others 
which are distinct. It is ‘the knowledge (gnosis) 
falsely so called’ (1 Tim. vi. 20), with its ‘antitheses,’ 
though indeed we need not associate the ‘antitheses’ 
spoken of here with those of Marcion the heretic, 
who uses the name as the title of his book at a later 
date. It is a teaching which is marked by its 
tendencies (clearly not yet presently developed), 
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1 Tim. i. 4, (1 Tim. iv. 1), as springing from ‘seducing spirits’ 


6-7. 


(cp. 1 John iv.), as containing ‘ doctrines of demons,’ 


Se ee of as leading to complete apostasy from the faith, as 


evils 


St Paul’s 
Remedy for 
Error 

(ver. 5). 


producing a fatal asceticism and an impractical, 
speculative dualism destructive of all true spiritual 
life. It is a snare which is likely hereafter to advance 
to ‘greater measures of ungodliness,’ and to spread 
over the whole Christian community ‘like a gangrene’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 17). 

It seems impossible to confine these strong warnings 
to any Jewish cabalistic teaching, however childish 
or foolish. It looks in every feature of it like 
a foreshadowing of Gnosticism still in germ, partly 
foreseen as future rather than as present, but there 
in its first beginnings already, the rank product of 
the contact of Christianity with Jewish Essenism 
and with heathen speculation and Oriental thought. 
The fact that these false teachers are described as 
‘magicians’ (2 Tim. ii. 13) in a district renowned 
for its practice of magical arts, shows how strong 
the outside heathen influences were which sought 
to mould for evil the young Faith of Christ. We 
have seen a Brahmo Samaj do the same in our own 
day, with much havoe, in India. 

How does St Paul meet these speculative and 
practical errors? Not by negative controversy, but, 
as in other cases, by the positive setting forth of the 
truth in creed and conduct. The ‘charge’ to his 
‘beloved son’ was no mere contradiction of these 
mischievous follies. It had a definite and spiritual 
content. Ithad a sure and practical end. Christianity 
first taught mankind to look forward. It made 
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mankind the gift of a future. An instance lies here. 1 Tim. i. 4, 
The false teachers lived in the past. They were ever 6-7. 
dwelling upon their ‘endless genealogies.’ These 
clouded and intricate problems wasted in fruitless 
questionings their own energy and that of their 
hearers. 

So St Paul looks right on to the future and to 

the practical aim to be achieved. He concentrates 
Timothy’s attention at once upon the goal of his 
stewardship of truth. ‘The dispensation of God’ 
carries with it (see 1 Cor. ix. 17; Eph. i. 10, iii. 2, 
3, 9; Col. ii. 5, ete.) the thought of present responsi- 
bility, of trusteeship held on behalf of others. The 
‘charge’ indeed had an avoidance, but it had still 
more an end, and that ‘end’ was ‘love out of a 
pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned.’ ; 

Here, then, you have at once the keynote to the The End of 
whole epistle. Whatever it says with the voice of pape) 
authority or sternness, whatever heresies or heretical 
teachers it denounces, whatever strenuous warnings 
it utters against false or inadequate remedies for the 
spiritual ills of man, whatever strict rules of discipline 
for pastoral oversight it enjoins, however earnestly it 
calls upon the servant of God to ‘refuse’ (iv. 7), to 
‘rebuke’ (v. 20), to ‘rule’ faithfully and well (iii. 4), 
these are still varying and contrasted methods of 
always seeking the one end of love. It is love which 
suggests and controls and guides and harmonises the 
whole. This was the clue by which, like another 
Theseus, Timothy was to penetrate safely each dusky 
and dreadful labyrinth of spiritual error and deliver 
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1 Tim. i. 4, its victims. This was the ‘orient star’ by following 


6-7. 


which he would compass the truth of God and the 
souls of men. ‘The end of the charge’—its very 
raison detre, its motive, its final cause, its aim— 
‘is love.’ And it is with love as our spirit and our 
purpose that we must still contend against error. 
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THE END OF THE CHARGE AND 
BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL 


1 Tr. i. 5-11 


Now the end of the charge (A.V. ‘commandment’) is love (A.V. 
‘charity ’), out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned. From which things some having swerved have turned 
aside unto vain talking, desiring to be teachers of the law, though 
they understand neither what they say nor whereof they confidently 
affirm. But we know that the law is good if a man use it lawfully, 
as knowing this, that law is not made for a righteous man but for 
the lawless and unruly, for the ungodly and sinners, for the unholy 
and profane, for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, 
for manslayers, for fornicators, for abusers of themselves with men, 
for men-stealers, for liars, for false swearers, and if there be any 
other thing contrary to the sound (marg., healthful) doctrine, 
according to the gospel of the glory of the Blessed God, which 
was committed to my trust. R.V. 


At times the notes of this ‘charge’ may sound r Tim. i. 
harsh, and its language may even seem severe or 5-II. 
turgid. But when once you mark the goal to which ‘A Charge 
it leads you understand it all. It is like passing qaye™ 
suddenly from the wild Alpine ravines of the Téte (ver- 5). 
Noire, where the rushing glacier streams roar down 
their deep, hidden gorges, to the broad Rhone valley 
and the quiet bosom of the Lake of Geneva, with 
its sense of openness and tenderness, of depth and 
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peace. You grasp then the beneficence of the natural 
law which made those torrents wrestle and strive 
and strain to reach so peaceful and heavenly a rest. 
Love is always the real goal of the true steward of 
God. Paul does not even say Truth, for Truth itself 
may be cold, lifeless, and unwinsome, like those icy 
snow summits of the Dent du Midi. It will not by 
itself attract ; it cannot of itself kindle any save the 
heart that seeks it. Whereas Love has a universal 
charm to attract all hearts alike. It is the one Power 
by which God’s actual Being and Reality are vindi- 
cated to the hearts of men. It is the goal towards 
which, in Him, all creation, all redemption, all sancti- 
fication are tending. 

That love has a threefold source (ver. 5). It 
springs from a‘ pure heart’ which alone is capable of 
true love, from a ‘good conscience,’ which interposes 
no barrier between love and its object, from a 
‘faith’ which is what it professes to be (‘ unfeigned’), 
and so gazes really on the object of love (Liddon, 
Analysis of 1st Ep. Tim.) The exquisite triplet 
forms a threefold cord not easily broken. Heart, 
Conscience, and Faith, all alike have their ministry 
in the service of Love. But the heart must be 
‘pure’ (the same word recurs in 1 Tim. iii. 9; 
2 Tim. i. 3; ii. 22; Tit. i. 15), lustrated from all 
filthiness of the flesh and of the spirit, clean because 
cleansed through the word and power of Christ 
(St John xv. 3), clear and unmixed so that it can 
receive the vision and revelation of God (St Matt. 
v. 8.) The Conscience must be ‘good,’ neither 
seared (1 Tim. iv. 2), nor defiled (Tit. i. 15), but a 
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stainless chalice (1 Tim. iii. 9), in which the truth of Tim. i. 
God and the mystery of the faith can be held 5-II. 
unsullied. And the Faith must be what it claims 
to be, ‘a faith not merely in mask and semblance, 
but in truth and reality’ (Ellicott), ‘unfeigned’— 
a word which Paul has used already in earlier 
epistles (see Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), and which 
recurs in St James (iii, 17), being translated 
indifferently as ‘without hypocrisy’ and ‘without 
dissimulation.’ 

The contrast, to the false teachers in each member And a 
_ of the triplet, is striking and noteworthy. They C2reefeld 
were corrupted in their mind (1 Tim. vi. 5), they (ver 6). 
bore a brand on their conscience (1 Tim. iv. 2), they 
were ‘reprobate concerning the faith’ (2 Tim. iii. 8). 
So they had ‘ swerved,’ or rather, missed their mark 
(ver. 6), like men who through that ‘vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself,’ had shot too high. 
Twice, later on, the same word occurs in the same 
connection (1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 18). In each 
case Pride is evidently the source of the fatal 
mistake. The false teachers, who claimed proudly 
for their teaching the name which later on became 
associated with the most mischievous of heresies, 
were, as we have seen, men of Jewish origin who, Teachers of 
like the Essenes with whom their doctrines were in rete 
sympathy, were the authors of a shadowy mysticism (ver. 7). 
marked with a strong ascetic tendency truly ‘Gnostic’ 
in character, though as yet, indeed, an undeveloped 
Gnosticism. ‘The syncretist, the mystic, the devotee, 
the puritan, would find a congenial climate in these 
regions of Asia Minor’ (Lightfoot, Hp. to Colossians, 
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p. 98 Introd.). Here they claimed to be ‘teachers 
of law,’ ‘though they understood not what they said 
nor whereof they confidently affirmed’ (i. 7). Later 
on (1 Tim. vi. 21), they are depicted as posing for 
exponents of a knowledge which falsely arrogated to 
itself the name. Again, at a slightly later date 
(2 Tim. ii. 18), in the persons of Hymenaeus and 
Philetus, as overthrowing the faith of some by 
affirming that the resurrection was past already. 

To all such Timothy is to commend the superiority 
of Love. He must put his master-hand upon the 
hand of others, as Elisha did with Joash, and steady 
their aim, and see that they do not shoot wildly. He 
must hit that mark of love which others, aiming at 
the clouds, had missed. 

For the exaltation of the Law as the instrument 
of salvation by the self-constituted teachers, meant 
the dethronement of love. It was the exaltation of 
Pride in the place of Humility, the assertion of 
the self-sufficiency of Man in place of his absolute 
dependence upon God. It is, indeed, ‘good’ (ver. 8) 
if a man use it for its right purpose. But that 


The Law an purpose is Conviction of Sin, not Conviction of 


Excellent 


Minister for 


Sufficiency. It contemplates as its true objects not 


Conviction of the righteous but the unholy. It has within it no 


Sin, not of 
Sufficiency 
(vers. 8, 9). 


Gospel of spiritual health, for its operation is wholly 
external to the real man. Paul clinches (vers. 9, 10) 
its true character by emphasizing the class of people 
among whom its true scope lies. They are (Liddon, 
1 Tim. p. 5) offenders against law as such by 
neglecting it or resisting it (‘lawless and dis- 
obedient’), against God by not revering Him or by 
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actively sinning against Him (‘ungodly and sinners’), 1 Tim. i. 
against sanctity as being without it or outside its 5-11. 
sphere (‘unholy and profane’). They are culprits 
who have broken (mark how he puts them in 
successive order) each of the six commandments 
which summarise our duty towards our fellow-man 
and neighbour. We catch in the sternness of the 
language the reminder of the bitterness of his own 
disappointment. 
‘Oh the regret, the struggle, and the failing, 
Oh the days desolate and useless years! 
Vows in the night so fierce and unavailing ! 
Stings of my shame and passion of my tears !?1 
He accepted a rule of life which was ‘holy and just 
- and good,’ which had Divine authority, which, had 
it been clothed with Divine strength, might indeed 
have been ‘the perfect law of liberty.’ But he found Wantea— 
it only gender unto bondage, and multitudes have Atala 
made the same sad discovery since. For the power 
to make the rule a vitalising principle, an inward 
force, transforming, renewing, refining, upraising the 
whole man, was not there. In the fact that it is 
external to Man’s nature lies the secret of its failure. 
For the sinful tendency is within, with all its active 
suggestion, its compelling impulse, its readiness to 
respond to external stimulus. It voices not only 
impersonal but personal evil. The same Personal 
Adversary who assailed the Son of Man in the 
wilderness is still compassing Man’s ruin. Only 
some higher law, the rule of a Personality, holier, 
mightier than ourselves, yet withal one with our- 
1 Myers’ St Paul. 
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selves, stronger than the strong foe, indwelling 
within the depths of our own being to transform and 
enable us, bringing at once authority, motive, desire, 
self-interest, love to bear upon our conflict, can 
make us more than conquerors. 

It is because Paul himself has found the secret of 
that deliverance in ‘the gospel of the glory of the 
Blessed God’ (ver. 11) that he speaks of it here, in 
contrast to the enervating and sickly quackeries of 
the false teachers, as a doctrine of health. For that 
is what the Gospel literally is. The description is a 
frequent one in the Pastoral epistles, and is peculiar 
to them in the special spiritual sense in which it is 
here used. Hight times it recurs in the same con- 
nexion (1, Tim. i..10; vi 3; 2 Tim. 4.133 9. Bs 
Tit. i. 9; i. 13; ii, 1; ii, 2). Some have seen in 
the use of this fresh word another mind than Paul's. 
But in truth the novelty of the thought is rather a 
natural testimony to that natural development which 
we should expect a great teacher to undergo through 
the ripening influence of long experience. Heresy 
and Error become in old age not so much dogmas to 
be opposed as spiritual diseases the deep-seated cause 
for which must be patiently tracked out at infinite 
pains and the corrective supplied. By contrast to 
the fables and follies already beginning to be current, 
the true sanity, the spiritual soundness, the essential 
sobriety and strenuousness and wholesomeness of true 
Christian doctrine is manifested. 

‘Nothing,’ wrote William Law the mystic, in his 
Spirit of Love, ‘brings you so near to Divine relief 
as the extremity of distress!’ (Spirit of Love, ss. 29 
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and 34). ‘Faith in Christ,’ he affirms, ‘is the only 1 Tim. i. 
way of deliverance from self.’ Paul had discovered 5-11. 
that by past experience. No wonder that the closing 
words of this passage read almost like a doxology. 
For he had proved, if we may echo Aristotle’s 
quotation with a far higher meaning (Ethics, bk. 
ii. chap. 5) 

‘Men may be bad in many ways, 

But good in one alone.’ 


‘The Gospel of the glory of the Blessed God’ (see 
also vi. 15), is the unveiling to man of ‘the glory as 
of the only begotten from the Father,’ a glory ‘full 
of grace and truth.’ The ‘glory that excelleth’ has 
become, in passing into our lower sphere, a grace 
that saveth and exalteth. 
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1 Tr. i. 12-14, 16 


I rHank Him that enabled me even Christ Jesus our Lord, for 
that He counted me faithful, appointing me to His service ; though 
I was before a blasphemer and a persecutor, and injurious ; howbeit 
I obtained merey, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief ; and the 
grace of our Lord abounded exceedingly with faith and love which 
is in Christ Jesus; .. Howbeit, for this cause I obtained mercy, 
that in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all his long- 
suffering for an ensample of them which would hereafter believe on 
Him unto eternal life. R.Y. 


NowHERE in the Pastoral epistles have we so 
complete a spiritual biography of St Paul as in 
the verses before us here (i. 12-16). None but the 


itual 
Seaeranliy of Apostle to the Gentiles could have written them. 


The intensity of feeling, the note of emphasis, the 
vivid contrasts, the personal allusions, the burst of 
thanksgiving, the point and purpose of the spiritual 
experience are all his own. It is the traveller who 
has found the torrent-bridge to which he trusted 
fail in the hour of flood who will stand and warn 
other passers-by to shun what may be their ruin. 
Paul had tested law as a means of salvation, and 
had proved its failure. His unsparing exposure of 
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its limitations springs from the bitterness of his own I Tim. i. 
personal disappointment. It is for conviction of 12-14, 16. 
failure, not for knowledge of victory, it is for the 
lawless and disobedient, not for the righteous. It is 
for discipline, not justification. It brings to the 
wounded and stricken soul no Gospel of restored 
health or spiritual enablement. 
The case of Paul himself is a typical instance of Born under 
its limitations. He was brought up under the Law, L@¥, Saved 
? under Grace, 
but he was saved, not under the Law, but under 
grace. The Law had its invaluable office in the 
preparation which it made, both positive and nega- 
tive, for the Gospel. It was the ‘tutor’ which 
brought him to Christ, that he might be justified by 
faith (Gal. iii. 24). It schooled him in the convic- 
tion of his own inability and failure. It did this by 
setting a standard before him from earliest childhood 
(2 Tim. iii. 15), which he could not reach; by keep- 
ing before his consciousness an ideal to which he 
knew that he must rise, yet each renewed attempt 
spelt breakdown ; by summoning him with the voice 
of Divine authority to an obedience which conscience 
as often told him that he failed to render in its true 
completeness. It brought knowledge indeed—know- 
ledge of Divine demands and knowledge of human 
shortcomings. It gave insight— insight into the 
depths of sin and the soul’s unrealised possibilities. 
It quickened intensity—the intensity of desire both 
lawful and unlawful. It established the reality of 
sin as an indwelling force mightier than all external 
influences. It wrung from Paul the cry, ‘O wretched 
man that 1am! Who shall deliver me out of the body 
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of this death ?’ (Rom. vii. 24). Bent on harrying the 
Church, persecuting ‘this way’ unto the death, it 
was as he hastened to Damascus as a ‘ blasphemer’ 
against the name of Christ, a ‘persecutor’ of holy men, 
and an actual ‘ doer of outrage,’ insulting the young 
faith with deeds of violent aggression, that the great 
Light shone upon him which revealed to him at one 
and the same moment the Glorified Saviour whom 
he opposed and the awfulness of his error. There is 
a progression in the description here. ‘Not only 
was I a blasphemer myself, but I made others blas- 
pheme ; and in attempting this I proceeded even to 
deeds of violence and outrage.’ Perhaps, as he wrote 
the words, that memorable scene at the stoning of 
Stephen, outside the Damascus gate over against the 
Garden of Gethsemane, would come home to him in 
all its terrible vividness. 

But side by side with his own want of mercy, 
and in direct contrast to it, he places the mercy of 
God as the source of his salvation. He is not excus- 
ing himself. The ‘ignorance of unbelief’ (v. 13) is, 
indeed, not wholly excusable, but at least it gives 
room for God’s mercy to act freely as at the Cross 
itself: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’ ‘Yes,’ he goes on, ‘the grace of our 
Lord was superabundant (for mine was indeed a 
desperate case), with its blessed accompaniments, 
faith and love, themselves God’s own gifts, each of 
which finds its source in Christ Jesus. The verb 
here, ‘was exceeding abundant’ (i7eperAedvacer), 
is almost Paul’s own. It is exceedingly rare, and 
never occurs in classical Greek. It is superlative in 
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its description of the grace which found and saved 1 Tim. i. 
him. That grace ‘abounded exceedingly,’ it was 12-14, 16. 
‘exceeding abundantly aBovnr’ all that he could 

have looked for. It met, and more than met, the 

whole needs even of his case. It overflowed all 

usual channels. It was a lavishment of undeserved 

blessing. None but Paul could have written words 

of such intensity and personal thankfulness as these. 

They correspond with the tone which marks so many 

other epistles from his hand, in which the same prefix 

‘uper’ which we met with here is found conveying 

the same intensified feeling. Out of 158 times where 

it occurs in the New Testament, Paul uses it 106. 

That experience of Paul’s has found an echo in The : 
multitudes of lives since. First, in youth, came our brlentan pias” 
early awakening to power, and we began to be Failure. 
conscious of Life’s possibilities. The fresh young 
blood coursed in our veins. We asked ourselves 
what should be the aim, the ambition, the achieve- 
ment of our lives? To what victorious issues should 
we direct the Passions and Desires which throbbed 
within us? We did not admit the possibility of 
failure. The Hill Difficulty right before us in our 
course seemed to us only what the Higher Alps 
are to the eye of the eager mountaineer who 
has just reached Chamonix from England — so 
many peaks to be climbed, so many snow- 
steeps to be mastered, so many glaciers to be 
over-passed. But with the sense of power came 
ere long to us, as to Paul, the sense of even greater 
weakness. The passions and affections which seemed 
our slaves became our masters. With a shout of 
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1 Tim. i. triumph they fell upon us and laid low our bright 

12-14, 16. jdeals. Filled with shame and surprise we resolved 
on stern repression, and for a time the very dread of 
the breakdown kept us on our guard, like some 
pitiful garrison, despairing of relief, yet kept awake 
in the trenches of their doomed forts by the incessant 
attacks of a sleepless foe. Then the inevitable 
happened. The policy of repression failed and the 
reaction swept us away. We were in danger of 
making shipwreck of faith altogether. Our rule of 
life had broken down, and there seemed nothing to 
take its place. 

TheSecretof That is just where Paul’s experience becomes a 

Deliverance. Gospel to others in the same case. ‘I thank Him 
that enabled me’ is the summary of a great personal 
deliverance which utterly transformed his own future, 
and, indeed, through him the whole future of the 
world. For Paul had already learnt that his rule of 
life, even though of Divine authority, could not save 
him, and that, in the words of Pascal, ‘the law 
imposed what it did not give.’ And he was now to 
learn that ‘Grace gives what it imposes.’ From the 
‘enabling’ which that Grace brought home, came 
the power to which his whole after-life has borne 
witness mightily for multitudes ever since. 

‘All my A short time ago a former student of the Noble 

ee cs College at Masulipatam asked that he might address 

Christ.’ the students upon the effect which he had found 
Christianity to exert upon his life since he had 
become, at least in heart, a follower of the Lord 
Jesus. And the substance of his words was—‘ All 
my moral power comes from Christ and He has 
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transformed me.’ It was a_ witness, so often 1 Tim. i. 
repeated in the midst of Heathenism, of the 12-14, 16. 
contrast between Christ and all merely human 
teachers. Not only are His precepts perfect, but 

He gives the ‘enablement’ whereby they are fulfilled 

in us. 

St Paul is here looking back in thought to his Ver. 16. 

first moment of faith in Christ that he may ask what 
it chiefly brought home to him in abiding result. 
And his answer is, Strength from on high. Here, 
at the very close of a long and complex life, in 
which Christ had come to mean many things to him 
according to the need of each new moment, this fact 
of Strength remains with him still as His first and 
last meaning. A man naturally verifies his own faith 
in Christ along those lines of personal experience 
which most fully correspond with his greatest 
personal needs. And Paul was conscious that the 
great essential difference which that revelation 
brought into his life was the gift of heavenly 
strength. 

It is this thought which underlies again and again Strength 
all his allusions to Christ’s distinctive gift to man, f°™ 0 high. 
He is not unmindful of His Lord’s ransom of his 
soul from death, of the cleansing from guilt which 
His blood bestowed, of the righteousness by faith 
which His Cross has brought home. But the 
revelation was, supremely and essentially, in viev 
of past, present, and future alike, a revelation of 
power to deliver from the bondage of sin, of 
strength for a world-wide service, of enablement 
transforming character, of ‘victory through our 
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Lord Jesus Christ.’ If the good tidings meant 
anything at all distinctive to him, it meant, in 
contrast to the feebleness of an outward rule of 
Law, or the weakness of perishing religions and 
philosophies round about him, ‘Christ the Power 
of God and the Wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. i. 24). 
It meant that ‘when we were yet WITHOUT 
STRENGTH, Christ died for the ungodly.’ And it 
meant this message as realised again and again in 
relation to the practical needs of life. ‘He hath 
said unto me, My Grace is sufficient for thee; for 
My Strength is made perfect in weakness. Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my weak- 
nesses that the strength of Christ may rest upon 
(the word implies literally, “spread a tabernacle 
over”) me. ... . For when I am weak then am 
I strong’ (2 Cor. xii. 9, 10). In that realisation 
you have the whole secret of the unfailing optimism 
of St Paul. 

This revelation of Christ Jesus the Lord as 


Revelation of Fnabler transformed his whole horizon. It ‘made 


the Enabler. 


all things possible’ against whatever odds. He 
saw Christ after the flesh no more. He saw Him 
the ascended and exalted Lord enthroned above 
Life’s difficulties, above the world’s opposition, and 
above his own heart’s weakness. That vision never 
left him. The verb itself used here for ‘enable’ is, 
in the New Testament, a Pauline word, only 
occurring once (Hebrews xi. 34) elsewhere than in 
his epistles, except in Acts ix. 22, and even there 
it is used by St Luke to describe the first stages 
of Paul’s new experience of Christ. ‘Saul increased 
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in strength.’ St Paul himself employs it to describe 1 Tim. i. 
Abraham’s victorious faith, so like his own. ‘He!2-14, 16. 
was strengthened through faith, giving glory to 

God’ (Rom. iv. 20). Twice we meet with it ia the 

epistles of the First Captivity, and in each case the 

word is used of a strength received as God’s gift. 

To the Ephesians he writes, ‘Be made powerful in 

the Lord and in the strength of His might’ (Eph. 

vi. 10 marg.); to the Philippians he cries, ‘I can ‘1 can do all 
do all things in Him that strengtheneth me’ (iv. 13), "85" 
Here in these later epistles three times the word 

recurs. In the passage before us it is the secret 

of Paul’s enablement for his ministry. Later still, 

it is the stimulus for Timothy’s endurance. ‘Thou, 
therefore, my child, be inwardly strengthened in the 

grace that is in Christ Jesus’ (2 Tim. ii. 1). Last 

of all, in those dread hours when ‘all men forsook 

me, when ‘the lion’ seems just about to claim his 

prey, you behold Paul the prisoner, undismayed, 

alone yet not alone, forsaken by men yet not bereft 

of God, ‘the Form of One like unto the Son of 

God’ beside him in the furnace of trial. ‘The Lord 

stood by me, and strengthened me’ (2 Tim. iv. 17). 

A Japanese was justifying his acceptance of the The Religion 
Christian faith. ‘I studied earnestly,’ he said, ‘the Religion of 
doctrines of Buddha and Confucius, but the more I Power. 
studied the less peace I had. I became a Christian 
because the religion of Jesus is a religion of power.’ 

Such testimony may be the experience of the normal 

Christian life. The Overcoming Life is simply the 

life which realises Him as its source, its secret, its 

centre, and its goal. For most lives are, after all, 
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not so much lives of unfulfilled obligation as lives 
of unrealised possession. Christ's call is always 
positive ; He does not say, ‘Thou shalt not’ so much 
as ‘Thou mayest be. He asks for the gwing up 
only as a feature of the growing up. He calls to 
highest self-fulfilment. He offers the awakening in 
Himself to the true possibilities of self-hood, to the 
adequate, the positive, the enlarged and ennobled 
life. And the secret lies in a simple faith which 
appropriates the gift. ‘Give,’ cried St Augustine, 
‘what Thou commandest ; then, command what 
Thou wilt.’ That ‘enabling’ is absolutely adequate 
to every possible need. ‘If more and more,’ wrote 
the late Professor Moberly,’ ‘my heart and my faith 
be on Him, though every resolve and effort of mine 
seem to fail, His presence in me shall be even in 
my weakness strength . . . the victory of Almighty 
Goodness and Love.’ For 


‘Weakness is aye Heav’n’s might.’ 


1 Christ Our Life, p. 73. 
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1 Tr i. 15 


FAITHFUL is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
chief. R.Y. 


Five times in the pastoral epistles, and never 1 Tim. i. 
elsewhere, we come upon the same short formula 15- 
(gravissima praefandi formula, Bengel describes it), cape 
as a brief introduction to what is evidently regarded Preface. 
as a familiar summary of Christian doctrine or 
precept (1 Tim. i. 15; iii. 1; iv. 9, 10; Tit. iii. 8; 
2 Tim. ii. 11). What is its actual significance ? 
How did these ‘trewe words, as Wycliffe describes 
them, obtain this universal currency? It has been 
supposed (Cox, Hxpostiions, third series, p. 231), 
that they were maxims, or fragments of primitive 
creeds or hymns, rehearsed and passed on from lip 
to lip through the Churches of the Mediterranean 
by prophets who passed, like Apollos and Priscilla 
and Aquila, preaching from church to church, The 
immense extent of the intercourse carried on in that 
first age by incessant travel between Christians of 
different parts of the empire is a factor in the growth 
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1 Tim. i. of Christianity which can hardly be exaggerated in its 
15. importance. (Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, 
vol. i, p. 462, trans.) A glance at such a chapter 
as Rom. xvi. is an indirect illustration of it. See 
what a number of acquaintances of Paul's were at 
Rome. Now we have to remember that the first 
transmission of Christian doctrine was oral, and that 
it was only from the oral Gospel that the written 
Gospels, as we have them to-day, shaped themselves 
under Divine guidance into their present fulness. 
This constant inter-communication gave the oppor- 
tunity for the passing on from lip to lip of Sayings 
Watch- which were watchwords of faith or practice to all 
lh of churches alike, coin current stamped with the super- 
scription which marked them as coming from the 
true mint of God. The fact that the phrase does 
not occur till we come to these epistles is an indirect 
proof of their late origin. The period of thirty years 
which had elapsed since the first preaching of the 
Word had given time for the circulation of common 
epitomes of truth among all communities of Christian 

people, widely separated as they often were. 
It is best to treat these Sayings apart from their 
immediate context and in connection with one an- 
other, and then it will be found that they have a 
distinctiveness of meaning which furnishes a certain 
sequence of thought, though, no doubt, they are but 
a few of many other similar Sayings since lost. 

Their purport may be described thus :— 


I. The Coming of Christ—our Assurance of 
Salvation (1 Tim. i. 15). 
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Il. The Ministry of Christ—our Ideal for Service t Tim. i. 
(1 Tim. iii. 1), 15. 
Ill. The Livingness of Christ—our Inspiration of 
Hope (1 Tim. iv. 9, 10). 
IV. The Grace of Christ—our Incentive to Holi- 
ness (Titus iii. 8). 
V. The Death of Christ—our Secret of Fellowship 
(2 Tim. ii. 11). 


I. The Coming of Christ, our Assurance of Ver. 15. 
Salvation.—‘ Faithful is the Saying and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief’ (1 Tim. i. 15, 
R.V.). 

Again, in iv. 9, the same addition, ‘worthy of 
all acceptation’ is made to the ‘faithful Saying.’ 
The word used for ‘acceptation’ is only found in 
these two places in the New Testament, and carries 
the idea of a glad, whole-hearted acceptance, an 
‘acceptance full of delight and favour.’ 


‘Let never day nor night unhallow’d pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done.’ 


For, as Bengel says, that spirit of grateful acceptance 
is of the nature of faith itself. 

The substance of the Saying is the message of the The Coming 
Saviour’s Incarnation. It affirms, with a distinct hee: 
reference to His actual being before He was incarnate, 
that Christ Jesus ‘came into the world’ which He 
had made. The Church of the apostolic age had 
clearly no uncertainty as to her Lord’s miraculous 
conception and supernatural birth. She believed in 
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Him, not as a man merely, but as ‘God over all, 
blessed for ever.’ She welcomed His coming as that, 
not of a prophet, but of a Saviour. That hard 
Roman world, tired with the philosophies which 
brought no remedy for the ills of men, yearned un- 
consciously for a healing Faith which could deal 
directly with all the diseases of the soul. The ‘ very 
spirit of the age was tired.’ Then came this message 
upon a disappointed, decaying Roman civilisation, 
of ‘a Saviour, Christ the Lord.’ It was for this that 
He came out of the fulness and glory of His eternal 
Being :—‘to save sinners.’ Salvation, and that salva- 
tion for Jew and Gentile alike (1 Tim. ii. 5), through 
the One Mediator and by means of the one ‘ransom 
for all’ (1 Tim. ii. 6), on terms of grace, not merit 
(Titus i. 2), reaching even to ‘the chief of sinners,’ 
finding its rule and measure not in ‘works of 
righteousness which we have done,’ but in His 
mercy (Titus iii. 5), springing from a kindness, a 
‘philanthropy’ (Titus iii. 4), which anticipated all 
worth or gratitude in the sinner, bringing home its 
present gift of justification unto life, admitting into 
a discipline (Titus ii. 12), and calling for a response 
of self-denial and self-devotion inspired by the ever- 
nearing hope of a yet more glorious future, and an 
‘epiphany’ of perfected and consummated salvation 
—that was what ‘Salvation’ meant to Paul, and that 
is what the words ‘Saviour’ and ‘Salvation’ mean 
in these epistles. (See 1 Tim. iv. 10; 2 Tim. i. 10; 
Titus ii, 10-13 ; iii. 4-7). 

We may mark how the line of thought in the 
letters confirms unconsciously the facts in the history. 
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What but the revelation which the Acts records I Tim..i. 
could have so utterly changed Paul’s whole view of 15: 

life? But, with that historic fact as starting point, 

the rest is natural. And we are not even surprised 

that he adds to his description of those whom Jesus 

came to save as ‘sinners’ the personal touch of self- 
humiliation, ‘of whom I am chief, nor even the 

words which follow, wherein he speaks of his as 

a conspicuous and convincing case of mercy. 

‘In me first and foremost Jesus Christ showed The Fulness 
forth the fulness of long-suffering, the whole even of peck 
His vast long-suffering, as a pattern for the encourage- 
ment of those who should hereafter believe on Him 
unto eternal life.’ The sense of the depth of his 
actual sinfulness became in his case, as with so 
many others, the measure of the assurance of Salva- 
tion, both for himself and all others, through the 
superabundant grace which the coming of Christ 
had brought. ‘There could, says Chrysostom, ‘be 
no longer any doubt. This is what Paul says, that 
God, willing to give men full assurance that He 
pardons all their transgressions, chose, as the object 
of His mercy, him who was more a sinner than any ; 
for when I obtained mercy, he argues, there could 
be no doubt of others; and thus he shows that he 
himself, though unworthy of pardon, for the sake 
of others’ salvation first obtained that pardon.’ 
Hence the long-suffering which had borne thus with 
hiwself became ‘an ensample,’ a sketch in outline, 
an object-lesson and type, of the mercy which would 
also save others. 

IL, The Ministry of Christ—Our Ideal for Service. 
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—‘ Faithful is the saying, If a man seeketh the office 
of a bishop (overseer, marg. R.V.), he desireth a good 
work’ (1 Tim. iii. 1, R.V.). We must, of course, 
remember that the word translated ‘bishop,’ here 
cannot be taken in its full second-century sense, as 
we find it from the days of Ignatius onwards. It 
has a secular origin, being derived from the office at 
Athens of those sent as ‘ political agents’ to overlook 
and regulate the affairs of subject states. It had 
passed thence rather loosely into the Septuagint, 
where it is employed of Eleazar the son of Aaron 
(Num. iv. 16) and of the officers of the host (Num. 
xxxi. 14). In the New Testament it comes to 
describe those invested with pastoral and practical 
oversight (Speaker's Commentary), and it is still 
used almost interchangeably with ‘zpecS8vrepos’ or 
‘elder,’ the post of supreme oversight being still for 
the most part confined to the Apostles. Yet the 
transition between that state of things and what 
we find in the early years of the second century, 
where the same word has come to carry the idea of 
a supreme oversight distinctive from that of the 
presbyters and deacons, is already found in germ 
here in the case of Timothy, who was left behind in 
supreme charge at Ephesus. The word ‘bishop’ or 
‘overseer, aS Paul uses it, has not, however, yet 
taken on its distinctive later sense, as implying 
‘singularity in succeeding and superiority in ordain- 
ing.’ It probably means now ‘the task or duty of 
oversight.’ That task eventually became centred in 
one person. It has been claimed on other grounds 
that there are already traces of such an office, but 
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that claim cannot be established merely on the ground 1 Tim. i. 
of the employment of this word here, but must rest 15- 
upon other arguments. The ‘elders’ whom Paul 
addresses at Miletus are also described as ‘bishops’ 
(Acts xx. 17, 28). The directions given to Titus 
for ordaining ‘elders’ at Crete (Tit. i. 5, 6) are 
immediately followed by a description of the qualifi- 
cations of ‘overseers’ (éricxd701), Who must, there- 
fore, be the same persons. And the ‘bishops and 
deacons’ in Phil. i. 1 cannot imply that there were in 
the Philippian Church at one and the same moment 
several ‘bishops’ in our sense of the words, and yet 
no presbyters. Clearly, therefore, the two words 
described at that time the same class of persons. 

So that we may take the second Faithful Saying Our Ideal for 
as applying generally to the office of pastoral over- Se¥ice 
sight, the ‘cure of souls’ as such, and it is even 
possible, without unduly stretching the counsel, to 
extend it, for its practical lesson, to all work of 
responsibility in the Church of God. Then this 
Saying becomes full of instruction. ‘If a man 
seeketh after’ :—the verb literally means: ‘stretches 
out his hands after,’ and implies an eagerness to 
grasp the responsibilities of sacred office, undeterred 
by the burdens and actual perils which were its sure 
accompaniment. 

It is easy to understand the force of such a Saying 
when we cast our minds back to the features of that 
early age. Such an office meant then direct exposure 
to the adversaries of the Faith, and to the hostile 
forces which were working even within the Church 
to corrupt its purity. A glance at the language of 
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1 Tim. i. the address to the elders of the Church of Ephesus 

15. before Paul’s first captivity confirms the impression. 
Grievous wolves should enter in, not sparing the 
flock (Acts xx. 29). Men would arise in the heart 
of the Church herself ‘speaking perverse things.’ 
Later on we are told that ‘evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being 
deceived’ (2 Tim. iii. 13). Bitter persecutions, too, 
were about to break out against the New Faith. 
Those holding spiritual oversight would have to bear 
the burden and brunt of these things. Every motive 
of self-interest and worldly ambition would make a 
man shrink from a task so arduous. No absolutism 
of prescriptive authority, no ‘liberty of prophesying’ 
then defended a post splendid only in its isolation of 
spiritual and bodily peril. 

The ministry of Christ is not a call to ease or even 
popularity. The very strenuousness of its ideal is its 
true charm to faithful, Christ-loving souls. 

It demands courage and self-sacrifice. It is a 
reaching out after the best and highest things. It 
is the consecration of life by a really adequate 
motive. It is the bringing home of men to God 
and of God to men. ‘He who gives God,’ Raymond 
Lull the missionary and martyr used to say, ‘can 
give nothing more.’ Therefore, this emphasis of the 
high worth and dignity of spiritual calling and 

The New Spiritual office deserves to be echoed especially 
fige calls for to-day, when the secular professions of life are 
: over-crowded and the sacred ministry depreciated. 
It will take us many years to recover from the legacy 
of indifference which the materialism of the nine- 
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teenth century has left behind. But this new ager Tim. i. 
is an age of spiritual opportunity. It is a call for 15- 
highest, holiest service. Who shall interpret Christ 
to the industrial England rising up to-day out of the 
ruins of the feudal England of the past? Who shall 
make it his aim to sanctify the very springs of modern 
life? ‘There would be no heathen,’ says Chrysostom, 
‘if we were such Christians as we ought to be... . 
Paul was but one man, yet how many did he draw 
after him. If we were all such as he, how many 
might we not draw after us?’ Such witness is 
true. 

‘Think not of rest; though dreams be sweet 

Start up and ply your heavenward feet. 

Is not God’s oath upon your head, 

Ne’er to sink back on slothful bed, 

Never again your loins untie, 

Nor let your torches waste and die, 

Till, when the shadows thickest fall, 


Ye hear your Master’s midnight call?’ 
(Keble, Christian Year, St John the Baptist.) 


I Tim. iv. 
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VII 


THE FIVE FAITHFUL SAYINGS 
1 Tm. iv. 9, 10 


FAITHFUL is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, For to 
this end we labour and strive (it. agonise), because we have our 
hope set on the Living God, Who is the Saviour of all men, 
specially of them that believe. R.Y. 


Ill. The Livingness of Christ—Our Inspiration of 
Hope.—There has been some question whether the 
‘faithful saying’ itself here precedes or follows the 
words which announce it. Though Ellicott and 
Conybeare both refer the words to what goes before, 
yet Westcott and Hort both place a comma after the 
word ‘acceptation.’ If we do this, it would be hard 
to doubt that the reference is to the verse that follows, 
but for the ‘For’ which ushers it in. It is note- 
worthy as removing this objection, that the same 
prefix ushers in the quotation from the Greek poet 
Aratus by St Paul on Mars Hill: ‘For we are also 
His offspring.’ It probably gives us the reason or 
motive constantly affirmed by the early Christians 
for a marked and definite line of conduct, and hence 
is not so out of place in prefixing a ‘saying’ as at 
first sight it might appear. 

Every word in the verse quoted above, unlike the 
verse which precedes it, bears the feature of a 
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_ proverbial saying. For it affirms a Christian stand- 1 Tim. iv. 
point, a Christian aim, a Christian attitude, a Christian 9) 10. 
belief. If the coming of Christ into human nature 

is presented in the first saying as our Assurance of 
Salvation, and the Ministry of Christ, in the second, 

as our Pattern of service, the Livingness of Christ is 

given here as our Inspiration of Hope. In these The _ 
three first sayings are, therefore, three definite Sas 
aspects of Christian life. There is the Receptivity 

of Faith, which welcomes Christ as a Personal 

Saviour; the Surrender of Love, which covets the 

post of hardship and danger; and the Activity of 
Hope—living in its principle, living in its energies, 

living in its object, which, in full view of its glorious 

future, sets godliness and godlikeness as its great aim. 

The prominent position which Hope takes in these 

epistles has been already noticed. It is the natural 
motive of the Christ-Life within, and its natural 
yearning towards the fullest self-realisation. And 
that Hope always finds its centre in Christ Himself. 
He Himself is ‘our Hope,’ and His coming again is 
‘the blessed hope’ (Tit. ii. 13), which is to make 
men zealous unto all good works’ (see also 1 Tim. 
y. 5, and vi. 17). ‘The promise of life which is in 
Christ Jesus’ gleams in the opening words of the 
Second Epistle (2 Tim. i. 1) as the ‘hope of eternal 
life’ shines in Paul’s first greeting to Titus (i. 2, and 
see Tit. iii. 7). 

The alteration of one word in the Revised Version The _ 
—‘agonised’ taking the place of ‘suffer reproach ’— ae 
which is undoubtedly justified by the reading of the Confiict. 
oldest manuscripts, gives the clue to the allusion in 
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the passage. It continues the thought in the 
previous verse of the contrast between physical and 
heavenly training, and forms one of many allusions 
in the Pastoral epistles to the agonising in the 
Stadium and at the great Ionian Games (1 Tim. 
iv. 8; vi. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 7, 8). That ‘patience 
of hope,’ shown forth there for a perishable prize, 
only to be won by severe self-denial, by keen con- 
tention according to rule, by steadfast endurance to 
the very end, and that reward itself, the incentive 
before wrestler and runner (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8) were but 
earthly illustrations of the heavenly conflict and 
reward which were before the Christian. There was 
labour: a labour, as the word implies (co7:@uev) in 
which sorrow and hardship are included. There 
was struggle, even to the point of ‘agonising.’ But 
the prize was more than adequate: no merely cor- 
ruptible crown, or municipal and political dignity, 
but the Living Lord Himself; that Lord Who, 
whilst He is ‘the Saviour of all men,’ is specially 
‘the Saviour of believers.’ On Him they had ‘set 
their hope,’ not at their conversion only, (for the 
tense is perfect), but right up to the present moment. 

Most apposite and pregnant are the words of 
Chrysostom upon the conflict here spoken of 
(Chrysostom on 2 Tim. iv. 7). ‘Is that a good fight 
where there are imprisonment, chains, and death ? 
Yea, he says, for it was fought in the cause of Christ 
and great crowns are won by it. ... There is 
nothing worthier than this contest. This crown is 
without end. This is not of olive leaves. It has not 
a human umpire. It has not men for spectators, 
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The theatre is crowded with angels. . . . There men I Tim. iv. 
labour many days and suffer hardships, and for one 9, 10. 
hour they receive the crown, and immediately all the 
pleasure passes away. But here, far otherwise, it 
continues for ever in brightness, glory, and honour.’ 

The very walls of the Catacombs bear witness to the 
Hope in a Living God which upbore in that contest. 
To this day they prove how it inspired even slaves 
and children, such as Blandina and Ponticus, to 
bear unnameable tortures for Christ without shrink- 
ing. ‘Like a noble athlete, we are told of the first, 
‘she renewed her strength in her confession.’ The 
words of Ignatius to Polycarp read like an echo of 
this passage. He exhorts the younger man to ‘ bear 
the maladies of all as a perfect athlete.’ He calls on Be sober 
him to be ‘sober as God’s athlete,’ for ‘the prize is 28 God's 
incorruption and life eternal.’ ‘Stand thou firm,’ he 
cries, ‘as an anvil when it is smitten. It is the part 
of a great athlete to be bruised and conquer.’ The 
counsel was nobly kept long years after. There is an 
ancient grave beneath the murmuring cypress trees 
just outside the Stadium on the outskirts of Smyrna, 
where rests the body of the martyr Polycarp, who 
bore witness to Christ, in that very Stadium over- 
looking the glittering gulf, in the midst of contumely 
and suffering. ‘Eighty and six years have I served 
Him,’ he calmly answered, when called upon by his 
persecutors to revile Christ, ‘and He hath done me 
no wrong; how can IJ then speak evil of my King 
Who saved me?’ 

IV. The Grace of Christ—Our Incentive to Holi- 
ness (Titus iii. 4-8). The last two faithful sayings 
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1 Tim. iv. do not come into our epistle. But it is a pity to 
9, 10. omit them in studying the rest, so we consider them 
1S ortdar eed briefly here. It seems clear in the present case that 
Incentive to the words of the saying are to be found in the 
aL 48). epitome of Christian doctrine which immediately 
precedes the saying (4-8). 
The passage forms a magnificent summary of 
the grace of God in Christ. Just before it we have 
‘Light after the recital of man’s ruin, and then, like a bright 
oe afte. outburst of sunshine against the blackness of a 
Loss.’ retreating storm-cloud, we have the ‘kindness’ and 
‘philanthropy’ of ‘our Saviour-God’ and the 
‘epiphany’ of ‘mercy’ and of salvation in which it 
is revealed ; then, the justification freely through His 
grace (when ‘works of righteousness which we did’ 
were not forthcoming), which is its result. In ‘the 
laver of regeneration’ is found the cleansing which 
brings through faith life to the believing soul; in ‘the 
renewal by the Holy Ghost’ into newness of habit 
and character we have the ever-fuller bestowment 
of the Christ-life as the Personal Gift of our Glorified 
Saviour, and this naturally leads on to the heirship 
in a life even more heavenly and actually ‘eternal’ 
in its splendid possibilities. 
Mere words cannot convey the fulness of meaning 
in a passage so glorious in its Gospel of Life-abundant. 
But certain features are noteworthy. The intensely 
PERSONAL character of the whole passage both as 
to God’s side and ours, is very marked, and so are 
Shadow and the strikingly beautiful contrasts. The work of 
Sunshine. Redemption is presented as the work of the Ever- 
blessed Trinity. The ‘kindness’ of God the Father, 
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the Grace of Jesus Christ the Redeemer, the quicken- 1 Tim. iv. 
ing of God the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, are each 9; 10. 
prominent. Over against Ruined Man we have 

‘Our Saviour God.’ For his ‘hatefulness’ and 
‘hating’ there is Divine ‘Benignancy’ and for his The ‘philan- 
hopeless state, Salvation. In place of his ‘malice and HY9P¥’ 
envy’ towards even his fellow-man there is Divine __ 
love to man (philanthropia). Instead of a black 
revelation of wrath shines a bright ‘epiphany’ of 
‘mercy.’ Over against the irretrievableness of well- 
deserved condemnation stands, present ‘justification’ 

as God’s gift to faith. For the stain of his guilt 

there is a cleansing unto life. For the havoc wrought 

upon his nature by sinful habit there is renewal by a 

Power mightier than his own. For the poverty of 

his self-resource and self-avail there are the ‘riches’ 

of the Holy Ghost. In place of the awful heritage 

of woe which he had prepared for himself, there 

gleams the heirship ‘according to the hope of 

eternal life.’ And thus the Grace of God revealed 

in Christ becomes man’s incentive to holiness. 

V. The Death of Christ—Our Secret of Fellow- The Death of 
ship (2 Tim. ii. 11). The last of the sayings in order oo 
of time appears to be a rhythmical fragment of an Fellowship 
early Christian hymn. It affirms the believer’s union Ce os 
with Christ, through the death symbolised in his 
baptism, in that life above and, hereafter, beyond, 
death which carries with it the threefold fact of 
newness of spiritual quickening now, bodily resur- 
rection hereafter, and glorification with His Lord in 
the life of the world to come. ‘Faithful is the 
saying :—For if we died with Him we shall also live 
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1 Tim. iv. with Him; if we endure, we shall also reign with 
9, 10. Him ; if we shall deny Him, He also will deny us ; 
if we are faithless, He abideth faithful; for He 
cannot deny Himself.’ 
The tenses in this passage are full of significance. 
(a) First comes the past (aorist) of accomplished 
fact, of final and complete spiritual result, involved 
in that first act of faith in Christ :—‘If we died with 
Him.’ (0) Then follows the present of continuous 
action :—‘If we endure with Him.’ The verb implies 
no mere acquiescence in evils but rather the victorious 
bearing up against them, which makes them our 
servants; the endurance which ‘has her perfect 
work’ (St Jas. i. 3, 4), which ‘sees the trial through’ 


The and does not stop short till it has reached its goal of 
ae of perfection through suffering. (c) Next comes the 
Faith. future, ‘the ethical possibility’ which Paul would 


fain, in spite of sad facts around him, believe im- 
possible :—‘If we shall deny Him.’ (d) And, lastly, 
a return to the present, from the isolated act, to 
the continuous character, the faithless rejection (‘ If 
we be faithless), against which our Lord warned the 
doubting apostle, when He said ‘ Become not faithless 
but believing.’ 

With each clause is associated its corresponding 
possibility. Union with Christ in death and suffering 
means fellowship with Christ in life and glory. ‘Base 
denial’ of Him and Vacillating Unbelief bring Denial 
by Him and Final Rejection. ‘If we are faithless, 
still ‘He abideth faithful,’ for the aorist infinitive is 
very solemn here: it marks the fact as absolute— 
‘He cannot deny Himself.’ 
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Now unto the King, eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the only 
God, be honour and glory for ever and ever (or, unto the ages of 
the ages). Amen. R.V. 
WE almost expect this Doxology in the place where x Tim. i. 
we find it. We have been climbing, ever since we 17. 
started the epistle, with that first bright keynote of ‘The Glory 
Ho We have learnt more and more from Paul’s fiers 
pe. e have learn e a e from Paul’s Eternal 
own lips of the deep, personal significance to Him of ee! 
Jesus Christ. We have marked what he was without ” 1. 
Christ, and how Christ came to him at the hour of 
his deepest need and saved him. Deep valleys of 
shadow lie behind us through which we have passed 
with him. But they are illumined from the ground 
whereon we stand. The path climbs upwards out 
of the shadow into the very sunshine of God. Now 
we have reached the mountain summit where past, 
present, and future all alike stand revealed in ‘the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, as seen 
in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
‘So still, within this life, 
Though lifted o’er its strife, 


Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last... 
The Future I may face now I have proved the Past.’ ! 


1 Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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i dim. 1: All around us a new and dazzling prospect, unim- 

17. aginable before, stands forth revealed in everlasting 
splendour. We have come to the mount of God, and 
a bright cloud overshadowing wraps us in its folds, 
and all His goodness is passing before us. Even 

The —— among Pauline doxologies this stands pre-eminent 

dapper aa for brevity, concentrated thought, and spiritual 
beauty. Itis addressed to no One Person of the Ever- 
Blessed Trinity, and has, therefore, been described 
as ‘a grand testimony to the monotheism of St Paul ; 
the Godhead, the Trinity of his worship is a Sublime 
Unity.’ Omitting the word ‘wise, against which 
the readings are overwhelming, we have in perfect 
symmetry a threefold description of the Adorable 
God. He is ‘ incorruptible, One Whom decay cannot 
touch ; He is ‘invisible, One Whom the eye of sense 
cannot see; He is alone, One Who by Himself is 
what He is. And, being this essentially and eter- 
nally, He is, in relation to the world and men, ‘the 
King of the Ages,’ 

The study of this late Doxology of St Paul reveals 
contrasts with other and earlier doxologies. It 
also suggests a careful study of them together as the 
key to the ripening experience of Paul. For each 
will be found to reveal some special aspect of God 
brought home to him by the actual experience of 
life, a fresh vindication of His absolute sufficiency to 
meet all new needs and solve all new difficulties. 

The Atoning 1. First in order of time comes the brief Doxology 
eactifice of Of Gal. i. 5. It is a DoXoLOGY FOR THE ATONING 
(Gal. i5). SAcRIFICE or Curist. ‘Grace to you and peace 
1Liddon, Analysis of 1 Timothy. 
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from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 Tim. i. 
Who gave Himself for our sins, that He might slever 17. 
us out of this present evil world, according to the will 
of our God and Father: to Whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.’ 

We remember the great controversy of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. It all turns upon the sufficiency of 
Christ, and Christ alone, for Salvation. It is the 
indignant repudiation of ‘another Gospel which is 
not another’ (Gal. i. 7), which, by its exaltation of 
the Law and Circumcision, disparaged the sole 
supremacy and completeness of the work of the 
Cross. Certain deceivers had come into the Church Spies who 
privily to ‘spy out their liberty in Christ J exns ? Deweeee 
(ii. 4), and these had ‘ bewitched’ the fickle Galatians, 
persuading them that only in the Law and Circum- 
cision could they achieve salvation. It was the 
attempt, so often made, to regard Christianity as an 
extended Judaism, whose rules were binding still 
even upon Gentiles. It made Justification de- 
pendent, not upon faith in Christ Crucified alone, 
but upon obedience to Jewish rites and prescriptions. 
This, says St Paul, was really to ‘apostasise’ from 
Christ. ‘Ye are severed from Christ (lit., done 
away with from Christ, brought to nought so far as 
Christ is concerned), ye who would be justified by 
the law; ye are fallen away from grace’ (Gal. v. 4). 
For the Cross is our sole and adequate ground of 
justification. It is indeed a ‘finished work’ which 
none can add to. Its merit is sufficient alone. And 
thus it is the central rallying point for all who are in 
earnest in seeking spiritual liberty. Before their 
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eyes Jesus Christ had been written up in plain letters 
as crucified (iii. 1). And Paul’s own boast was that 
he was ‘crucified with Christ’ as the secret of that 
life, ‘ by faith in the Son of God Who loved me and 
gave Himself for me,’ of which Christ alone was both 
source and strength. This leads him to burst forth 
in that note of praise for the greatness and unique- 
ness of the Cross, which marks the close of the 
Epistle. ‘God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom the 
world is crucified unto me and I unto the world’ 
(vi. 14). In that ‘full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice,’ 
Paul beheld the secret of all his acceptance as a 
sinner before God. It was at once his justification, 
his life, his pattern, his hope. Its merit could not 
be added to. Its-work must never be undone. Its 
gift of assurance of salvation was final, sure, unques- 
tionable, irrevocable, on the simple condition of faith. 
So the Doxology has this atoning work as its subject 
of praise. 

2. The second and third doxologies in point of 
time are those in the great Epistle to the Romans. 
They are both DoxoLoGies For THE REVEALED 
UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST. The first of these 
(Rom. xi. 33-36), closes the passage in which Paul 
deals with the rejection and restoration of the Jew. 
He has fallen, not that he may be excluded, but 
that the Gentile may be admitted. ‘For the gifts 
and the calling of God are without repentance.’ 
(Rom. xi. 29). Through their disobedience many 
have obtained mercy. Through their fall and loss 
riches have come to the Gentiles. By their casting 
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away (xi. 15), the world has been reconciled. Butz Tim. i. 
that casting away is not final. The breaking off of 17: 
some of the branches of the olive has only meant the 

grafting in of the wild olive to be partaker of its 

fruit and fatness. And by the mercy shown to the 

Gentiles shall they also obtain mercy, and then the 
receiving of them again shall be ‘life from the dead.’ 

God has in fact ‘shut up all in disobedience’ only 

‘that He may have mercy upon all.’ 

And then, to quote a writer who describes this 
passage as a masterpiece in the philosophy of 
history,' ‘like a traveller who has reached the 
summit of an Alpine ascent, the Apostle turns and 
contemplates. Depths are at his feet; but waves 
of light illumine them, and there spreads all around 
an immense horizon which his eye commands. The 
plan of God in the government of mankind spreads 
out before him, and he expresses the feelings of 
admiration and gratitude with which the prospect Paul’s 
fills his heart:—‘O the depth of the riches both of History 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments and His ways past 
finding out. . . . For of Him and through Him 
and to Him are all things, to Whom be glory for 
ever. Amen.’ 

It is the Revealed Universality of Christ for Jew 
and Gentile alike which inspires his adoration. 

And it is the same in the second Doxology (Rom. Rom. xvi. 
xvi. 25). Such a Doxology fitly closes the Epistle 75 
to citizens of Imperial Rome. The vision, the 
possibility of a kingdom of God co-extensive with 
1 Godet, Rom. ii. p. 265. 
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all mankind, embracing all nations under one 
common imperial rule, claiming from all an obedi- 
ence not rendered unwillingly but as part of a 
universal citizenship, dawned upon Paul’s mind more 
clearly as he pictured the mighty centre of the 
world’s power and authority. ‘Now to Him that 
is able to stablish you according to my gospel and 
the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery which hath been kept 
in silence through times eternal, but now is mani- 
fested, and by the scriptures of the prophets, by 
the commandment of the eternal God, is made 
known unto all the nations, unto obedience of 
faith ; to the only wise God, through Jesus Christ, 
to Whom be the glory for ever. Amen.’ (R.V.) 

In this doxology the subject of praise, as 
he views afar that great unseen world - capital 
towards which his missionary desires were ever 
tending, is the revelation of the mystery of God 
prepared through the long ages, foretold ‘through 
the scriptures of the prophets,’ and now manifested 
in Christ, that all nations, not Jews only, should 
‘according to the commandment of the eternal God,’ 
be brought unto one common obedience of faith. 
It is the vision of this Gentile ingathering with all 
its vistas of untold yet divinely foreseen consequence, 
its far-off glorious consummations, which fills his 
soul with praise. 

3. The Doxology in Ephesians iii. 20, 21, is a 
DoxoLocy FoR THE SUPERABUNDANT ENERGY OF 
Curist. He is able, not merely to answer their 
prayers and fulfil their desires for an ever closer 
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fellowship in His unsearchable riches, but to ‘do 1 Tim. i. 
exceeding abundantly above all that they ask or think.’ 17 
That long imprisonment, first at Caesarea and now 

at Rome, whence he writes as ‘prisoner of Jesus 
Christ,’ has given him leisure to reflect on the far- 
reaching spiritual results of the good tidings he pro- 
claimed. The Church in all her lustre as the House- 
hold of God, the abode of His manifold wisdom, the 
Holy Temple built upon apostles and prophets and 
indwelt by His Spirit, the family in which Jew and 
Gentile are ‘fellow-heirs, fellow-members, fellow- 
partakers of the promise in Christ,’ has dawned upon 
his soul, the bright home of regenerate mankind. 

4, A more personal note, yet none the less universal TheAbsolute 
in its application, dominates the doxology of Philip- Seeds 
pians iv. 20, written about the same time or very (Phil. iv. 19, 
shortly afterwards. It is the Doxorogy For THE 7% ®-V-). 
ABSOLUTE SUFFICIENCY oF Curist. For he has 
proved even in captivity that Christ is adequate for 
every need, and so, for those beloved Philippians, 

‘My God shall fulfil every need of yours according 
to His riches in glory in Christ Jesus (Phil. iv. 19). 

5. Thus we are led up to these two latest dox- The Infinite 
ologies. Here, as would be natural in his last years, eperwepr: 
the more personal aspects of Christ as first revealed 
to him and as last proven in the hour of direst need, 
would be present to him. The doxology before us 
(1 Tim. i. 17), is a DoxoLogy FoR THE INFINITE : Tim. i. 17. 
PuHiLANTHROPY oF CuHrist. The word is Paul’s 
own in Tit. iii. 4. It is the magnitude and gracious- 
ness of the loving-kindness and long-suffering which 
chose even him the persecutor that make his heart 
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overflow with praise. This initial fact in his life of 
grace is powerful to the last, and it must ever be so. 
However wide may be the scope with which ‘our 
Saviour God’ has enlarged and enriched our life in 
its ideals and aims, His utmost meaning to our souls 
lies in what he first became to us when we despaired 
of ourselves. The long-suffering which bore with us 
so marvellously whilst we were slighting Him, is to 
our last hour the secret of our praise. 

6. And the last doxology is similar. It is Paul’s 
DoxoLogy FORK THE UNFAILING NEARNESS OF 
CurisT, proved at an hour of utter loneliness and 
peril. ‘The Lord stood by me... and I was 
delivered . . . The Lord will deliver me from every 
evil work, and will save me unto His heavenly king- 
dom: to Whom be the glory for ever and ever (or, 
unto the ages of the ages), (2 Tim. iv. 17,18). Paul 
is speaking of that last trial when no one took his 
part, but ‘all men forsook him.’ Nevertheless he 
was not alone. ‘The Lord stood by me and gave 
me inward strength, that the preaching might be 
fully performed,’ and ‘that all the Gentiles might 
hear.’ That past deliverance was the pledge of a 
Presence which would deliver even when death itself 
was to be faced, and would through it ‘save him 
into His heavenly kingdom.’ And then, in marvellous 
confirmation of the many passages which attest 
Christ's divinity, comes this ascription to Him, in the 
same language of adoration which elsewhere he gives 
to God the Father, as King ‘unto the ages of 
the ages.’ And so the last note in his doxologies is 
a witness borne to the fact that the same Saviour 
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whom he loved and served, and who cared for him 1 Tim. i. 
so tenderly in his desertion and loneliness, is ‘very 17- 

and eternal God,’ Himself exalted, far above all 
dominion ‘unto the ages of the ages.’ 


‘A glorious gleam of Heaven 
Lighted his eye: 

“Ye may blot my name from the Church on earth ; 
But the Church of the sky, 

Christ’s radiant bride, is opening wide 
Her gates of victory.”’1 


1 Savonarola, by B. M. 


e<fam. ‘i: 
27: vi. 15. 
The King 
of the Ages 
(ver. 17). 


IX 


THE KINGDOM WHICH STANDS 
AND GROWS FOR EVER 


1 Tr. i. 17 (marg.); vi. 15 


Tue King of the Ages. 
The Blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. R.Y. 


THERE is a new feature in the opening words of this 
late Doxology. Nowhere else in the New Testament 
do we find the words ‘ King of the Ages’ as part of 
an address to God. Though we meet with them in 
the Book of Tobit, yet they are new in St Paul’s 
doxologies. Perhaps we may discern the reason for 
their use in Paul’s recent history. From Cesarea 
he had appealed unto Cesar. He had reached as 
a prisoner his great missionary objective, imperial 
Rome. There for the space of two years he had 
been confined in the Praetorian Guard. The spirit 
of imperialism had always been strong in him and 
had, indeed, governed the lines of his missionary 
journeys.' Now he had actually seen with his own 
eyes all the glory, all the shame, all the possibilities, 


1 See Prof. Ramsay, St Paul, Traveller and Roman Citizen. 
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all the pathos of that focus and centre of imperial 1 Tim. i. 
power. He had heard the imperial decrees that 17} Vi 15- 
went forth from Cesar’s lips to the furthest confines Sti ew she 
iritual 

of the known world. He had felt something of the Imperialism. 
spell of that majesty of Roman Law which was 
welding the peoples in one. He had seen on every 
hand the shining symbols of universal sovereignty in 
flashing cohorts, in streaming Roman eagles, in the 
tokens of subjection which were borne through 
crowded Rome by royal embassies from furthest east 
and west, in the triumphs which swept through the 
echoing streets with their trophies of classic grace or 
barbaric power. He had listened to the tones of 
assured dominion from pro-consul and pretor and 
even common soldier. 

Is it fanciful to suppose that all these things 
kindled in his imagination that bright hope which 
had burned there so long, and had been the flame 
that kindled his missionary fervour? Long ago in 
Thessalonica, when his enemies had assaulted the The Great 
house of Jason and dragged him before the rulers of Wor'd- 
the city, the charge against him had been that he = 
said there was Seniother King, One Jesus,’ and his 
epistles to the Thessalonians show the charge in one 
sense to have been true (1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess, 
i. 5). More and more he must have come to realise, 
as he studied that great world-empire from its 
centre, that it was a prepared thing in the counsels 
of God, awaiting the purpose which Christianity 
would accomplish through it. ‘Universal citizen- 
ship, universal equality of rights, universal religion, 
a universal Church, writes Professor Ramsay, ‘all 
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were ideas which the Empire was slowly working 
out, but which it could not realise till it merged 
itself in Christianity’ (St Paul, Traveller and 
Roman Citizen, p. 138). Over against its mighty 
seeming power, but its failure of all self-fulfilment in 
any true sense, over against the worst possible of 
kings, Nero, with the greatest yet weakest of 
earthly sceptres, he set Another, not the unworthy 
figurehead of a perishing earthly power, but One 
whose authority was indeed age-long, real, supreme, 
even over heart and conscience, self-derived, ‘the 
blessed and only Potentate,’.‘the King of the 
ages.’ 

It is deeply interesting to note what the Church 
owes to that Roman captivity. No doubt at first 
sight it seems to us a poor consummation of the 
life-long hopes of the Apostle, to reach the world’s 
capital, that he should come there a prisoner. Had 
he but been free, we say, how much more he would 
have accomplished. It is true that his missionary 
activity would have continued, unless stopped short, 
which seems likely, by a speedy martyrdom. But 
the process by which God was enlarging his whole 
thought of the significance and universality of the 
Gospel would have been arrested. From the very 
first his mind had been opened to the universal 
destination of the faith of Christ. He shook himself 
free from the trammels of Judaism speedily. He 
began to view all things in the light received from 
the manifestation of his glorified Lord. Humanity 
became the field of his mission. But not all at once 
did he come to realise the earthly side of that 
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heavenly Kingship. His missionary work, leading 1 Tim. i. 
him further and further into the heart of the Roman 17; Vi. 15. 
world, gradually educated him to view that empire 

as the prepared field for Christ's sovereignty. More 

and more his conception of Christianity is of a 

faith which shall rule and possess the whole 

field of human life. More and more the earthly 

meaning of the heavenly vision floods him with 

its growing dawn. 

The passage from Jerusalem to Antioch as the The 
centre of his mission was one definite step. For Universal 
Antioch was ‘the oriental Rome,’ with a cosmo- 
politan population and a vast trade which made her 
not only the third city of the Empire but a miniature 
of the capital itself in the variety of races which 
congregated there. Henceforth his plan, at least, 
was imperialistic. He travelled along the great 
Roman roads which led to the centres of population. 

He laid hands, so to speak, in the name of his 
Divine Master upon the civilisation of Rome as the 
prepared thing which was to be employed in the 
fulness of time to win the Gentiles for Christ. He 
used her ships, her trade routes, her ‘Roman peace,’ 
and, on occasion, her Roman citizenship, that he 
might set up His kingdom. His constant desire, 
which found expression in his prayers, was that 
(Rom. i. 10) he might reach Rome. At last the 
desire is realised. He reaches the mistress of 
nations, the capital of the whole world, the heart 
of the sovereign power which by its marvellous sway 
welded all humanity into one. And at this moment 
there comes an enforced pause in his missionary 
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activity. He has time to contemplate from its very 
heart the earthly image of the great world-empire 
for which he had been unconsciously preparing 
the way. He is brought to realise now, at 
last, that a universal kingdom of God here 
upon earth, with the Exalted One as its King, 
is a possibility. 

The revelation to St Paul is a revelation which 
has been repeated to ourselves in these latter days. 
The wider and fuller conception of a world-empire in 
which Brotherhood and Service, not Conquest and 
Servitude, are the principles of union, has dawned 
upon us, a parable of a yet greater empire over 
a. vastly wider world than Paul’s, in which the 
informing, unifying power of One indwelling Spirit 
unites men in ties of universal brotherhood under 
One Saviour-King, for a universal service realised 
in the light of His Death and Resurrection. The 
Kingship of Christ over the whole earth is still for 
us as for him the key to past, present, and future 
alike. 

He is the key to the Past. The Jew with his 
religion, the Greek with his culture, the Roman with 
his empire, were all alike a preparation in history for 
Christ. The world as Paul knew it, and the world 
as we know it, even to-day, is a vessel the outlines 
of which have been cast for one great purpose—that 
it may receive the gift of Christ. The previous work 
of the prophets of Israel, the expectation in East and 
West alike of a coming Deliverer, the vanishing of 
the last shadow of Jewish independence, the uni- 
versal vehicle for thought provided in the Greek 
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language, the downfall of Judaism, the vast unity of 1 Tim. i. 
Roman power—these were the precursors of the 17; Vi. 15. 
King of the ages. 

He is also the key to the Present. The revela- —The 
tions of the past in history, in nature, and in man Present 
are the combined witness to our own age of the 
present significance of Jesus Christ to the individual, 
the nation, and the Church. The power of the world 
is shifting hands, and all things are working slowly 
but surely unto His kingship. Behind the perplexi- 
ties and complexities of our age, there is the deepen- 
ing sense, in regions of science as well as faith, in 
the realm of secular affairs as in the life of His 
Church, of the absolute indispensableness of Jesus 
Christ. 

And He is the key to the Future. The words —The 

‘ Future. 
upon the ancient mosque at Damascus are a prophecy 
with an ever-ripening fulfilment, and even the Moslem 
is beginning to feel it—‘Thy kingdom, O Christ, 
endureth from generation to generation.’ Consider 
Paul’s immediate future and learn its lesson. Weak- 
ening physical powers, perilous times of heresy, 
growing hostility from the imperial power—what 
made him strong to face all? He saw above his 
dangers One upon the throne of heaven, ‘immortal,’ 
‘incorruptible’ in His resurrection glory, ‘King of 
the ages,’ Master of the deeps of the future, Holder 
of the threads of all lives and his own personal life, 
One with His people in all their conflicts and their 
sorrows, even unto and beyond death. So there 
could be no failure, no despair. ‘The force which 
there is in the world,’ wrote the late historian 
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1 Tim. i. Froude, ‘is all too destructive and disintegrating.’ 
17; vi. 15. It is sadly true, but it is only half the truth. ‘The 
King of the ages’ is ‘the only God’ ‘ unto the ages of 
the ages.’ 
‘ There shall never be one lost good.’ 
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A GOOD WARFARE AND A SAD 
SHIPWRECK 


1 Tr. i. 18-20 


Tuis charge I commit unto thee, my child Timothy, according 
to the prophecies which went before on thee, that by them thou 
mayest war the good warfare ; holding faith and a good eonscience ; 
which some haying thrust from them made shipwreck concerning 
the faith: of whom is Hymeneus and Alexander; whom I 
delivered unto Satan, that they might be taught not to blas- 
pheme. R.V. 


Ir is a familiar tale in Roman history how Hamilcar, 1 Tim. 1. 
the Carthaginian general who opposed the forces of 8-20. 
Rome in the First Punic war, when he crossed over beeen Lyon 
into Spain to build up a Carthaginian empire there be Strong.’ 
which should win back from Rome the islands which 
Carthage had lost, took his little son Hannibal, then 
but nine years old, to the altar and there made him 
swear eternal hostility to Rome. How that vow 
was kept we know from history. Nineteen years 
after, that son inflicted upon Rome at Canne the 
worst defeat in all its history, and rolled the tide 
of conquest almost to the very gates of the capital. 

Timothy's enlistment in the service of Christ had 
been at a very early age, but Paul had made him 
understand well the life-long character of the 
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warfare to which he stood committed. Like some 
flashing standard ‘the Gospel of the glory of the 
Blessed God’ had been given over to his trust, with 
the precious blood-stains of victory upon it. Above 
him ‘the King of the ages’ watched ever the issues 
of the long conflict and strengthened His servant, as 
He strengthens His servants in the same conflict 
still. Around him were men who had clearly made 
shipwreck of faith or were perilously near doing so. 
Difficult times were coming. Subverters of the faith 
were within the Church herself, watching their 
opportunity, and, without, the whole might of 
imperial Rome. was drawing up in battle array 
against the young Faith. It was a time for the 
Christian soldier to be strong. For such a crisis 
not ‘the spirit of fearfulness but of power and love 
and discipline’ (2 Tim. i. 7) were needed. So Paul 
reminds him here of his military instructions and 
how they must be carried out to the very letter. 

‘This charge I commit unto thee.’ What charge ? 
Does he refer to that mentioned at the very begin- 
ning of the letter? (i. 3). Or is it the ‘charge’ 
spoken of in ver. 5, whose end is ‘love out of a 
pure heart and of a good conscience and of faith 
unfeigned’? Or is it, as some have supposed, the 
‘faithful saying’ of ver. 15? Or does it consist in 
the injunction which follows:—‘This charge I 
commit unto thee, namely, that thou shouldest war 
the good warfare’? 

Having regard to the use of the word or its verb 
in other parts of this epistle, we cannot confine its 
reference to the words which follow. The ‘charge’ 
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itself rather consists in the object for which Timothy 1 Tim. i. 
is to fight than in the mere fact of that fighting in 18-20. 
itself. And there can be little doubt that it refers 
to the Gospel committed to his trust, at the time of 
his ordination. Thus it includes, though it is wider 
than, the charges alluded to above. This trust of 
the Good Tidings :—‘ the Gospel, the whole Gospel, The Charge 
and nothing but the Gospel ’—the ‘sound doctrine’ G se 
in all its fulness and completeness—the message of 
the grace of God which Paul had just been em- 
phasizing out of the depths of his own personal 
experience—the good tidings whose central truth 
is summed up in that ‘faithful word’ that ‘Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners —this 
must be guarded and handed down free from all 
counterfeits and rivals. Does not the same solemn 
trust rest very specially upon ourselves in these 
latter days when some men are departing from the 
faith and ‘giving heed to seducing spirits’ and even 
‘doctrines of devils’? It was and is a dispensation 
of God received by faith and fulfilled by faith. It 
included the discountenancing and rebuking of false 
doctrine. It involved the emphasis of the practical 
change involved in becoming a Christian. Its end 
was Love, and one might almost say in a wider sense 
that its whole content was Love :—Love bestowing 
that Love might appropriate and Love fulfil. 
The Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son are A Parent’s 

: . Persuasion. 
masterpieces of quiet parental authority. You are 
conscious all the time, as you read, of the parental 
relationship, yet it is never obtrusive and never 
exacting in its demands. It wins by persuasion and 
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love. Evenso, Paul knows, as he writes to Timothy, 
that ‘one father is more than a hundred school- 
masters.’ There are no more exquisite illustrations 
of his tact as a letter-writer than these two letters 
to ‘his true child in faith. He is throughout them 
the ‘father,’ tenderly solicitous for the smallest 
detail of health or occupation that may affect his 
spiritual child’s welfare, always regardful of his 
personal interest, even whilst he thinks of the city 
and Church over which he is set to rule, quietly 
assuming a note of authority, a claim (which he 
knows will be granted) to be heard with respect 
as a parent, yet never fidgety, never fussy, never 
dictatorial so as to strain the loving obedience of 
the son or rob him of the joy of a freely rendered 
obedience. There is surely a lesson in this for all 
who have to exercise spiritual authority. It is 
Noblesse oblige which wins. So here, in the same 
spirit as elsewhere, he addresses him as ‘child,’ 
that the words may linger with a more persuasive 
force and a more abiding tenderness. He recalls 
him to that far-off scene in the old home, to the 
prophecies which ‘went before: upon him,’ to the 
soldier-life in its first acceptance there under the 
shadow of the ‘Black Mountain,’ in the midst of 
persecution and peril. 

By those ‘prophecies’ must be meant the pro- 
phetical utterances at the time of his ordination 
which accompanied the laying on of hands, and 
foretold, with true prophetic insight, the character 
of his calling and its possibilities, indicating the true 
lines along which it was to seek fulfilment. They 
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were a sort of panoply, an armour of God ‘in’ which 1 Tim. i. 
he was to accomplish his heavenly warfare. In that 18-20. 
armour he was to abide, feeling it to be his spiritual 
protection and equipment. No Christian can safely 

engage Apollyon till he has first been harnessed out 

of the Armoury of Palace Beautiful. 

Tt was as a soldier that Timothy started on his War the 

new career. Paul has many titles for him, but this Segara 
one is the most frequent. ‘War a good warfare.’ 
‘Fight the good fight of the faith; . . . whereunto 
thou wast called and didst confess the good con- 
fession in the sight of many witnesses.’ ‘Be 
strengthened in the grace that is in Christ Jesus’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 1). ‘Take thy part in suffering hardship 
as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.’ ‘Keep thyself 
disentangled from the affairs of this life that thou 
mayest please Him who enrolled thee as His soldier’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 3, 4). Many would be the attempts made 
to persuade him to lay down that armour, or even 
to believe that the fight had actually come to an end, 
and we have to face the same temptation still. 

We also have ‘a charge to keep, a God to glorify.’ « Lest Satan 
The Gospel is surrounded with counterfeits, like Pesuile you.’ 
enemies advancing with false flags of truce. There 
is much to stand ware of. Hosts are in ambush on 
either hand. The foe is alert and keen and hopeful. 

The odds seem at times, save to the eye of faith, 

overwhelming. ‘The enemy cometh on so fast, so 

maliciously are they set against us.’ ‘The fight is 

fierce and long.’ The danger is great of betraying 

the cause through apathy or false confidence. 

Many a disaster has been due not to any lack of 
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valour in the soldier, but to want of prudence and 
care in estimating the strength and position of the 
foe. 

But, even if the adversary is great and terrible, 
yet ‘greater is He that is with us than he that is 
with them,’ and He can give ‘counsels for the war.’ 
A mightier than Xerxes sits above the scene of 
battle, taking note how his warriors fight, as Xerxes 
watched over ‘sea-girt Salamis.’ Much time has 
perhaps been lost already. But with such a leader 
we may say in the immortal words of one who 
inspired his ardent troops with the spirit of victory 
just when victory and defeat trembled in the balance 
on the field of Marengo, ‘There is just time to 
recover the day.’ With our Almighty Enabler the 
issue is sure. 


‘Faint not, nor fear, His arms are near ; 
He changeth not and thou art dear ; 
Only believe and thou shalt see 
That Christ is all in all to thee,’ 


With the next verse the figure changes with St 
Paul’s own startling suddenness of transition. 
From conflict we pass to shipwreck—shipwreck 
concerning faith through neglect of faith and 
conscience. It is not now the charge in its worth 
to others or to the world of which he is thinking, 
but the charge in the keeping or losing of which 
we keep or lose owr own souls. This is how 
Timothy is to keep it:—he must hold to faith and 
a good conscience. For, says Chrysostom, ‘he that 
would be a teacher must first teach himself. For 
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as he who has not first been a good soldier will 1 Tim. i. 
never be a general, so it is with the teacher’ : 18-20. 
‘wherefore,’ he says elsewhere, ‘lest when I have 
preached to others I myself should be a castaway.’ 
Herein is ever the twofold secret of all true steward- 

ship, a living faith which keeps the conscience 
‘pure,’ and a ‘good conscience’ which saves faith 

from becoming blurred with doubt or unbelief. 
‘Holding faith, says Bengel, ‘as a most precious 
liquor, and a good conscience, the pure vessel Conscience 
which contains it.’ These fogether are helm and ea, 
compass to the soul. Without them, bereft of 
bearings and guidance, the soul, like a rudderless 

ship, must be dashed by the storms of temptation 

upon the fatal rocks of despair. Yet so little do 

men realise the worth of Conscience that they 
‘thrust’ her ‘away’ from them violently and 
deliberately, as the centurion gave heed to the 
shipmaster rather than to Paul, until Euroclydon 
smote him, and will have nothing to do with her, 
though her counsels are the counsels of highest 
wisdom. ‘ Yet, adds Bengel very beautifully here, 

‘she always departeth unwillingly; . ... He who 
retaineth her doth not easily make shipwreck of 
faith.’ 

Two instances of such shipwreck are given :— Hymeneas 
Hymenzus and Alexander, whose names both recur tie ander 
in the second epistle, ‘men who concerning the faith (ver. 20). 
had made shipwreck,’ and ‘concerning the truth 
had missed their aim’ (1 Tim. i. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 17). 

What a disappointing record of two lives brought 
actually within reach of heavenly truth! In the 
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second epistle a Hymenzus (probably the same 
man) is associated with Philetus as affirming that 
the Resurrection was past already. That error 
was probably the direct outcome of the Dualism 
which affirmed the evil of matter and the soul’s 
absolute independence of it. The body being 
regarded with contempt and as essentially evil, 
the very thought of a bodily resurrection seemed 
abhorrent, and so the great motive for consecration 
of the body in all its powers to God was of course 
utterly wanting. In direct opposition to an error 
which spread like a gangrene or eating sore (2 Tim. 
ii. 16), is the ‘healthful doctrine,’ with its sweet 
sobriety and naturalness, its consecration of the 
natural to highest spiritual service and meaning, 
its uplifting of the whole being of man into a 
blissful immortality of fellowship with God. Pos- 
sibly we meet with Alexander again in ‘the 
coppersmith’ of 2 Tim. iv. 14, now an active 
opponent of the Gospel and its emissaries. It 
has been suggested also that he may be the Jew 
put forward by his countrymen in the theatre at 
Ephesus on the occasion of the riot (Acts xix. 33). 
These two St Paul solemnly delivers unto Satan 
that ‘they may be disciplined not to blaspheme.’ 
What did this delivery involve? Again and again 
it is implied in the New Testament that Satan 
still possesses a certain power over the human 
body and that he is the author of disease and 
suffering. In fact, the view taken of sickness is, 
not that it is a part of God’s will, though often 
overruled by Him for a higher spiritual good, but 
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a witness to the present imperfect state of things 1 Tim. i. 
and to Satan’s power and activity (St Luke xiii. 16 ; 18-20. 
2 Cor. xii. 7). ‘There is a devil and the power of 
the devil. The kingdom of Satan in this world is 
a terrible reality; and the kingdom of Satan is a 
kingdom of anguish and malice’ (Moberly, Christ 
our Life, p. 157). The redemption from that power 
is not yet complete so far as concerns the body. 
‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together,’ until now, still ‘waiting for the The _ 
redemption of the body.’ But the realisation of ee a ue 
the will of God as the rule of a redeemed and Suffering. 
sanctified life and the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost curbs that power so far as even the body is 
concerned, and confines it within narrower limits. 
The cup of suffering does not always pass away 
without our drinking it, but in such cases the 
will which the Christian seeks to make his own 
is glorified by an even higher victory.  Siill, 
suffering and sickness are evil still. But in the 
case of those wilfully sinning against light and 
knowledge, a solemn ‘delivery to Satan’ ‘that their 
souls might be saved in the day of Jesus Christ’ 
was intended to involve and did involve, if all 
early Church history! in its universal testimony is 
to be believed on a vital point, a resumption by 
him of the power over the body which the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost had restrained. The 
witness which reaches us from time to time from 
the mission field is to the same effect and bears 
testimony to the reality of the power still. 

1 Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, vol. i. c. 2, Excursus. 
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r Tim. i. It was so with the incestuous offender at Corinth 
18-20. —a delivery to Satan for the temporary destruction 
of the flesh that the spirit might be saved in the 
day of Jesus Christ. It was so with Hymenzus 
and Alexander here. The discipline (and cp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 32), was a real one, with real bodily effects, but 
Its Object :— it was a ‘chastening of the Lord’ with a view not 
Ron to final condemnation but to awaken real penitence, 
whereupon the offender would be restored and 
healed. It was unto salvation (1 Cor. v. 5). This 
formal and public delivery to Satan with super- 
natural power was intended for a warning ‘that 
they might learn not to blaspheme.’ For, as Bengel 
truly says, ‘Satan could vex them, yet this he could 
not do—he could not compel them to blaspheme.’ 
Everything is worth sacrificing to keep faith. 
Rather than make shipwreck of that it is better 
to suffer the loss of many things. To lower the 
gear, to cast the freight overboard, to use helps we 
should have despised before (Acts xxvii. 17-19), to 
cut away even your mainyard is better than that the 
vessel should wholly founder. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF PRAYER 
IS THE PURPOSE OF GOD 


1 To. ii. 1-4. 


I Exuort, therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgiving be made for all men: for kings and all 
that are in high place ; that we may lead a tranquil and quiet life 
in all godliness and gravity. For this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour, Who willeth that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. R.V. 


THE ideals of the Church are in all ages determined 1 Tim. ii. 
by the scope of her prayers. Her activities go hand 1-4. 
in hand with her intercessions. Though there is a Ideals and 
sense in which the converse is also true, yet it is Frayer: 
still more true that the duty of prayer realised 
begets a sympathy which leads direct to action. 
It was necessary, therefore, that the Ephesian 
Christians should realise in the true light the 
world-wide scope of their heavenly calling, and 
this could only come through ‘prayer for all sorts 
and conditions of men.’ Paul exhorts to this ‘first 
of all’ because he knows that, though of all spiritual 
activities the most natural and fruitful, yet, because 
of its very familiarity, it is the least attended to. 

The language here used is very inclusive. By the Ver. 1. 
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I Tim. ii. first of the four words here used (dejces), We must 


I-4. 


Petitions. 


Appeals, 


Inter- 
cessions. 


Thanks- 
givings. 


understand (Huther and Liddon), prayers which 
express the idea of personal insufficiency, prayers 
for Divine help and grace. They are Petitions, the 
distinct asking of something from God, which the 
‘prayers’ (arpocevyds) of the second word need not 
be. That next word, ‘Prayers, we may take to 
mean prayers considered as an appeal to God, as the 
fulfilment of vows, acts of adoration or confession, 
the memorialising of God on the ground of His past 
mercies. The word for ‘Intercessions’ (évrev£ers), 
brings home the thought of a childlike confidence 
of intimate approach to God on behalf of others— 
prayer in its most urgent form, in which God is, as 
it were, sought in audience, as Esther came before 
Ahasuerus. Strictly, it implies a going to some one 
to ask for action against, or in favour of, some third 
party. The prayer of Zacharias (St Luke i. 13), 
the prayer of Our Lord in His agony (St Luke 
xxii. 45), and the prayer of Abraham for Sodom 
are fit illustrations of the special use of each word. 
(See Speaker's Commentary in loco). The last word 
(evxapiorias) is used generally, though it has 
acquired a secondary meaning now from the great 
thanksgiving service of the Church. Three of these 
words occur together again in Phil. iv. 6. ‘In 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto God.’ 
Thus the ideas of personal insufficiency, of reverent 
devotion, of childlike confidence, of fervent gratitude 
are the distinctive thoughts of the four words used 
here. 
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Paul adds to the force of his exhortation by giving 1 Tim. ii. 
a fourfold reason for earnest prayer. I-4. 

1. There is THE PreRsonaL Mortve for such The 
prayer (ii. 2). By such intercession for kings and Baki 
those in high place we can alone secure that we (ver. 2). 
may lead ‘a tranquil and quiet life in all godliness 
and gravity.’ The tumults among the Jews even in 
Gentile cities were already fermenting, which were 
to culminate in the terrible war of rebellion in which 
Jerusalem was overthrown. It was, as Josephus 
tells, their refusal soon after this to pray for Roman 
magistrates which brought about the crisis that ended 
so disastrously for their nation. The favourable 
attitude of the Empire at first towards the Church 
had already begun to change for one of suspicion and 
hostility. The edict for the persecution of the Chris- 
tians had already gone forth at Rome, and Nero was 
on his tour through the east, and would, no doubt, 
initiate the same cruelties there. Paul knew how 
soon the seeming calm might be exchanged for 
storm. Now, at such a crisis, tranquillity and ‘ Peaceable- 


quietness were necessary. ie Ee. 


‘Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues.’ 


The Christian must move in an attitude of depend- 
ence upon God. The arm of flesh would fail him at 
his worst hour of need. Confidence in the Most 
High could alone make him strong. So this motive 
of prayer must bring its influence into life and 
character. 

We have two words here which carry a distinct 
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Inward 
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difference of meaning, though the English translation 
does not bear it out. The first word (‘tranquil,’ 
R.V.) carries the thought of tranquillity from w1TH- 
out: ‘that we, surely trusting in God’s defence, may 
not fear the power of any adversaries’ (Second Col- 
lect, Morning Prayer), and ‘being defended from the 
fear of our enemies, may pass our time in rest and 
quietness ’ (Second Collect, Evening Prayer). It is, 
therefore, dependent upon ‘the course of this world 
being so peaceably ordered by God’s governance, that 
His Church may joyfully serve Him in all godly 
quietness’ (Collect, Fifth Sunday after Trinity). 
And, no doubt, already there were scowling faces 
for the Christians among the throngs that swept 
towards the marble colonnades of Diana’s temple, or 
among the judges who sat in the Curiz on the out- 
skirts of the Agora Civilis. The ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’ of a prayerful spirit would, like sunshine, 
dissolve, at least for a time, the gathering storm- 
clouds of hatred and fear. ‘To live peaceably with 
all, says George Herbert, ‘breeds good blood.’ To 
‘study to be quiet, to ‘labour for peace’ (Psalm 
cxx. 6), to pray that ‘the work of righteousness shall 
be peace, and the effect of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance for ever’ is always among the first 
duties of a Christian. 

The second word, translated ‘ quiet’ in the Revised 
Version, carries the meaning of a quietness which 
finds its seat WITHIN, which not even those lowering 
clouds, when they did break at last, would disturb, a 
‘peace always by all means’ (2 Thess. iii. 16), ‘the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,’ the ‘ quietness 
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and confidence’ which are God’s gift (Isa. xxx. 15), 1 Tim ii. 
that ‘peace which the world cannot give’ (Collect, 1-4- 
Evening Prayer), which belongs to hearts that are “Peace 
‘set to obey God’s commandments,’ hearts which have by all = 
learnt, through cleansing from their sins, to ‘serve means.’ 
Him with a quiet mind.’ Such as these, realising 
‘the effectual answer to their petitions,’ ‘enjoy 
abundance of peace,’ even in the midst of all the 
changes and chances of this perilous world, by virtue 
of a confirmed, unwavering trust in the loving guid- 
ance of their God. The happy soul is kept secretly 
in God’s pavilion from the strife of tongues and the 
provoking of all men. 

The unclouded heavens glass their own image in 
the waters which first their windless calm has laid to 
rest. The Spirit of Quietness comes to abide in the 
soul, from which He has first cast forth the spirit of 
confusion and unrest. Peace, even as an environ- 
ment, often comes from peace as an inner disposition. 
The absence of contrary currents is the secret why 
the surface of the life is unruffled, and why ‘when a 
man’s ways please the Lord He maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.’ 


‘Stayed upon Jehovah hearts are fully blest, 
Finding as He promised perfect peace and rest.’ 


This is the true Quietism of the soul, and there have 
been Tersteegens and Kebles even in the stormiest 
periods of Church history. 

II. There is also the motive of Love To GoD. The Motive 
By such prayers ‘Our Saviour God’ is pleased, peri bs 
for as such He wills ‘that all men should be 
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saved and come to the full knowledge of the truth’ 
(ii. 3, 4). 

Five times over in the Pastoral epistles this same 
beautiful titlek—‘ Our Saviour God’—occurs. Per- 
haps we have here the echo of Paul's long life- 
experience of what he had proved God to be as 
revealed to him in Christ ; not only a ‘just God’ but 
also ‘a Saviour,’ a God Who had brought His healing 
power into his soul. But it is possible there may be 
another explanation. The worship of Asculapius as 
the ‘Saviour God’ was becoming an immensely 
popular religion throughout the Empire, as it brought, 
or was supposed to bring, to its followers gifts of 
healing. He was appealed to for all diseases, both 
of body and soul, and the costliest offerings were 
made to him in all parts of the empire. The passion 
for health was becoming as keen in that decrepid 
civilisation as it is amongst ourselves to-day. ‘No 
one could be a god any longer unless he was also a 
saviour.’ People travelled to the famous Sanatoria 
of the god as they travel to-day to baths. In 
Ephesus his worship as a Greek god would be familiar. 

Does that fact explain the frequent use of words 
which speak of Christianity in these epistles as the 
doctrine of health? Does Paul set against the 
heathen god of health, who had taken his name from 
a successful physician three hundred years before, 
the true ‘Saviour-God’ Whose healing is indeed 
effective for all men alike (see Harnack, Hxpansion 
of Christianity, vol. i. c. it, ‘The Gospel of the 
Saviour’)? It is also noteworthy that a similar title 
was given to Diana herself. An inscription in the 
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Great Theatre at Ephesus bears the following dedica- 1 Tim. ii. 
tion :—‘ With good fortune. I, Aurelius Agathopus, 174+ 
render thanksgiving to the god and to the Lady- 
Saviour and to the fortune of the Senate.’ 

There seems to be a fresh aspect of God in each Five 

passage where this title occurs. He is THE Gop oF eae 
Hope in the opening greeting (1 Tim. i. 1), ‘Our 
Saviour God and Christ Jesus our Hope.’ He is 
THE GoD oF Love here (1 Tim. ii. 3), ‘Who willeth 
that all men should be saved.’ He is THE Gop or 
TRUTH in that sublime opening of the letter to Titus 
(Tit. i. 3), wherein Paul speaks of the message of 
‘our Saviour God, with which he was intrusted 
as ‘the truth according to godliness, which gives 
promise of the life eternal from a God Who cannot 
lie. Again, He is THE Gop oF Grace in that later 
passage (Tit. ii. 10), where he describes the doctrine 
of ‘Our Saviour God’ as an epiphany of grace, saving 
and disciplining and inspiring all who receive it. 
And, lastly, He is THE Gop or Mercy (Tit. iii. 4), 
Whose benignity and humanity (lt. philanthropy) 
have brought home to men through Christ the gift of 
a righteousness in which they are accepted, and of a 
sanctification whereby they are made ‘heirs according 
to the hope of eternal life.’ 

God not only desires the salvation of all men, but Full, Experi- 
He has ‘willed’ that this should come to pass, and ieee an 
that they should ‘come’ thus ‘to a full knowledge of (ver. 4). 
the truth’ (ver. 4). He has provided the means by 
which the salvation may be universal. For to will 
with Him is to perform. It was the revelation which 
he had received to this effect which made St Paul 
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apostle to the Gentiles. The word he uses here is 
stronger than mere ‘knowledge.’ It is a favourite 
with him, especially in his later epistles. It always 
means with him a full, practical, experimental know- 
ledge of things spiritual, in contrast to a knowledge 
earthly in its object, superficial in its character, 
sensible in its perception, temporary in its sphere, 
belonging to the mere intellect and not to the whole 
man. Often the implied contrast in the word is 
sharply pointed. Thus in 1 Cor. xiii. 12, he com- 
pares our present knowledge of heavenly things with 
our future perfect knowledge by saying, ‘Now I 
know (yvyveoxw) in part, but then shall I fully know 
(éqvyveécoua), even as also I have been (all along) 
fully known.’ And in Romans (i. 21, 28) he con- 
trasts the natural revelation which every man has 
received of God whereby he ‘ knows God,’ with that 
fuller knowledge of which men are capable, yet of 
which men come short, because ‘knowing God’ they 
do not wish to retain Him in their full knowledge 
(émiyvwors). A certain knowledge of God was un- 
avoidable. That which should have sprung out of 
it they rejected. 

This fuller word for knowledge is prominent in all 
four epistles of the first Captivity, as a leading part 
of the opening prayer which ushers in the thought of 
each. It weaves itself in with the thought of each 
prayer and deepens its purport. If we regard those 
prayers, as they seem to be, as prayers for spiritual 
completeness, then, with this word as their key, 
they may be described as prayers for ComPLETE 
SURRENDER TO THE Divine Power (Eph. i. 16-23), 
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that Knowledge received from ‘the Spirit of Wisdom 1 Tim. ii. 
and Revelation’ may unlock the treasure-house of 1-4 
God’s riches and Almighty strength; for CompLETE ibe) 
FreLtowsHie wits A Divine Principe (Phil. i. Rnowicage 
9-11), that Knowledge may fulfil Love and make it 4chieves- 
overflow; for CompLerE REALISATION OF THE 
Drv1nE Purpose (Col. i. 9, 10), that Knowledge may 
interpret God’s will and achieve its fulfilment (‘in- 
creasing by the knowledge of God); for ComPLETE 
APPROPRIATION OF THE Divine TrutH (Philem. 

4-6, R.V.), that Knowledge may be effectual in its 

power to perfect the fellowship of our faith with 

others, for ‘in this higher sense of knowledge, to 

know is both to possess and to perform’ (Lightfoot, 
Philemon, p. 336). Such knowledge is at once ‘the 

result and reward of faith, manifesting itself in deeds 

of love.’ And it has God for its object,—it is that 

‘saving knowledge’ of the things of God which forms 

so striking a contrast to the ‘knowledge’ (gnosis) 

falsely so called which claimed for itself proudly this 
exclusive title (1 Tim. vi. 20). This fuller word for 
Knowledge recurs (twice in the same connection) in 

several passages in these epistles (1 Tim. iv. 3; 

2 Tim. ii. 25 ; iii. 7). 

III. There is also THE MoTIVE oF DESIRE FOR One 
Men. ‘There is One Mediator between God and Lenape 
man, Himself man, Christ Jesus’ (ii. 5). By the Man (ver. 5). 
universality of our prayers we are seeking to estab- 
lish as a matter of reality here upon earth the 
Fatherhood of God over all men and the universality 
of Christ’s ‘mediatorial office for all men alike. 

Diana was indeed the goddess for the whole Greek 
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1 Tim. ii. world, but there her influence ended. But Christ 


I-4. 


The 
Universal 
Ransom 
(ver. 6). 


belonged to all men of all races. ‘Those, says 
Bengel, ‘who have not this one God by the one 
Mediator have nought. Let those who have obtained 
salvation pray for those who are far removed from 
it. Ifthat were done how much better would be 
the lot of the human race.’ When Hooker is answer- 
ing the Puritan objection to the beautiful petition in 
the Litany—‘ That it may please Thee to have mercy 
upon all men,’—as being unscriptural, it is the passage 
above that he quotes (ver. 4), with the maxim, ‘He 
that believeth already is, and he that believeth not 
as yet may be, the child of God’ (Hooker, Heclesi- 
astical Polity, bk. v. c. 49). ‘Therefore, Charity which 
hopeth all things prayeth also for all men.’ ‘Such,’ 
he adds, ‘is “good”—intrinsically excellent as a 
work commendable for the largeness of the affection 
from whence it springeth.’ 

IV. And, lastly, there is THE MotTrIve oF DeE- 
voTion TO Curist. ‘He gave Himself a ransom 
for all” (ii. 6). 

We leave this great word ‘ransom’ for fuller con- 
sideration in the next chapter. Its significance is 
unmistakable. When Livingstone laid down his 
life in the heart of Africa praying for its open sore, 
Englishmen vowed that his death should not be in 
vain, and England’s interest in Africa practically 
dates from that moment. The death of Christ is an 
appeal to all men not to let His work be in vain. 
But it comes to us with a mightier appeal and 
motive. 
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1 Tx. ii. 2. 
A TRANQUIL and quiet life in all godliness and gravity. R.V. 


THE city of Ephesus, though it boasted the proud r Tim. ii. 
title of Temple-Sweeper to the goddess of virginity, 2+ 
was very far from being a city consecrated to ee to 
ideals of purity. Her contact with Persia and ~~ gests 
the enervated East was a perpetual moral danger, 
against which the worship of Diana offered no 
true safeguard. For Diana herself, in her passage 
from Greece, had become transformed from the 
pure huntress goddess of chastity into an oriental 
deity with grossly sensual rites. 
It was not without reason that Parrhasius, their 
great artist, could exclaim, ‘The Ephesians admire 
virtue but practise licentiousness,’ and Heraclitus 
also accuses them of being ‘full of bad customs,’ 
and so impatient of goodness that they had driven 
from their midst Hermodorus, the most honest man 
among them (Falkener and others). A city which 
turned the whole spring month of Artemision under 
an eastern climate into one long orgie of revelry and 
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feasting, and had shocked the Spartan Lysander, 
even in its earlier days, for its inordinate love of 
luxury and effeminacy under the influence of the 
voluptuous Alcibiades, became, under Antony, the 
natural home of profligacy and drunkenness ; women 
dancing before him as Bacchantes, men and children 
posturing as fawns and satyrs, with himself as the 
god of wine at their head. So that when the philo- 
sopher Apollonius arrived some twenty years before 
the time of Paul's first stay in the city ‘he found 
the people immersed in dissipation and cruel sports, 
in shows and pantomimes and Pyrrhic dances, and 
all places resounding with song and filled with noise 
and debauchery’ (Falkener, p. 138). 

Imagine, then, a young Christian community 
springing up in the heart of such surroundings. It 
would have to bear no uncertain witness against the 
wickedness and effeminacy all round about it. It 
would stand face to face with a seductive and deadly 
materialism which, unless strenuously opposed, would 
sap all its heavenly powers. It would need the 
spirit of well-practised self-control, of active, oper- 
ative piety, of a quiet decency of deportment 
which even the enemy could not gainsay or resist. 
Doubtless this is why the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is so full of emphatic warning against sins of fleshly 
indulgence. (Eph. ii. 3; ii. 10; iv. 17-24; v. 3-13; 
v. 15-18; vi. 11-13.) But here, in this later epistle, 
where the aged Master is instructing their young 
teacher, it is not so much on faults around them 
that he dwells as on the type of character which 
alone can successfully resist them. Eyil is best 
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overcome by the emphasis of the good, which is its 1 Tim. ii. 
contrast and rebuke. What Paul did with Galatia 2. 

and Colosse he repeats here. So a_ beautiful 

couplet sums up his idea of the true aim and spirit 

of their Christian lives. ‘Godliness and Gravity’ 

are to mark the men; ‘Shamefastness and Sober- 
mindedness’ are to adorn the women. 

It is to no life of weak compromise or vague ‘Adorn the 
amiability that his faith summons the follower of Doctrine.’ 
Christ still. He is called upon, by what Grace 
bestows and teaches and inspires, to walk ‘soberly, 
righteously, and godly’ in this present evil world 
(Tit. ii. 11-14). He has a Principle to assert which 
is at variance with the common lives of men. That 
principle is self-denial and self-restraint, learnt at 
the foot of the Cross. Sobriety is the necessary A Principle, 
manifestation of the Christian in all ages, not least oF 
in our own. He has a Pattern to show forth—the to make 
righteousness of Christ which, being first embraced K9°wa. 
by faith, is then shown forth in life-conduct. It is 
when men see that the imputed righteousness of 
Christ has become actually imparted to form a 
character ‘void of offence before God and before 
men’ that they believe in the reality of justification 
by faith, And he has a Power to make known 
among men—the power of a godliness whose secret 
of inner self-control lies in the fact that it is the 
personal gift of an indwelling Holy Ghost (2 Tim. 

i. 7). So we have ‘Godliness and Gravity’ here as 

essential features for all time in the life set apart 

unto God. 

- Both these words deserve a more than passing 
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1 Tim. ii, study. For in all St Paul’s writings they scarcely 


2. 


appear elsewhere than the Pastoral epistles. (The 


Hates only exception is Phil. iv. 8, where couvds, the 


Practical 
Piety. 


second word, is used in the sense of ‘honest’ or 
‘venerable.’) They belong to a whole group of 
words which emerge to light for the first time in 
the New Testament here. For the most part they 
carry the same underlying thought, and express 
Paul’s emphasis of the principle underlying Christian 
character—the worth and necessity of self-control, 
of self-restraint, of godly self-discipline, of practical 
everyday piety. The great controversial watch- 
words have died away, like the bugle calls that 
summon to a battle which has ended. The smoke 
has cleared, and thus the true bearings of the field 
have been revealed. Inner Christian character has 
become the one all-important objective. Certain 
great living moral watchwords have taken the place 
of the impassioned appeals, the close, analytical 
reasonings, the great practical expositions of gospel 
truths, the vigorous defence of his Apostleship which 
marked Paul’s earlier writings. 

The first of these words, ‘Godliness, occurs no less 
than ten times in the three Pastoral epistles. It only 
occurs elsewhere in the whole New Testament in St 
Peter’s second epistle (2 Peter i. 3, 6, 7; iii. 11). 
And that epistle, we must remember, belongs to the 
same stage as this in the history of Christianity (circa 
A.D. 64-8). We read of ‘the mystery of godliness’ (iii. 
16), of ‘the doctrine according to godliness’ (vi. 3), 
of the ‘form of godliness’ which is without its power 
(2 Tim. iii. 5), of the ‘truth which is according to 
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godliness’ (Tit. i. 1), of godliness as ‘profitable unto 1 Tim. ii. 
all things’ (1 Tim. iy. 8), of godliness as ‘great gain’ 2. 

(vi. 6), and as most worthy of earnest pursuit (vi. 11) 

Thus the word is used, practically, as another name 

for the Christian faith as a new cult which the con- The New 
vert had professed and adopted in contrast to the ‘C™t’ 
religions of heathenism around him, a sort of free- 
masonry of divine truth into which he had been 
admitted, possessing its own rites, and rules, and 
rewards. This emphasis of Christianity as a new 

cult would be natural in the presence of the cult 

of Diana and its hosts of votaries. 

The original sense of the word has been well 
described as (Trench, Synonyms), ‘a reverence 
well and rightly directed,’ ‘the force of piety in the 
life itself, whether internal or external’; and so it 
conveys the idea, not of inward, inherent holiness, 
but (Ellicott) of ‘a practical, operative, cultive piety,’ 

a Christian faith proven and self-evident by its fruits, 
a character moulded ever more and more perfectly 
after a heavenly model. 

The second word (‘Honesty’) is more properly The ‘Nobly 
translated ‘gravity.’ It occurs either in this or a Saeape Life. 
modified form six times in these epistles and once 
elsewhere (Phil. iv. 8 ; 1 Tim. ii. 2; iii. 4, 8, 11; Tit. ii. 

2,7). It was used in classical Greek to describe the 
gods as ‘august’ or ‘venerable.’ It defines that 
decency and dignity of deportment in the midst of 
profligacy and dissipation, that ‘nobly serious view 
of life,’ as Matthew Arnold called it, which forms 
the only ‘appropriate setting of higher graces and 
virtues’ (Ellicott) which even great teachers like 
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Marcus Aurelius knew, but in which the Christian 
must excel. The ‘bishop’ is to show it, having his 
children in subjection ‘with all gravity’ (1 Tim. iii. 
4). The deacon is to be ‘grave, not double-tongued ’ 
(iii. 8). The women are to be ‘grave, not slanderers’ 
(iii. 11); the aged men ‘grave, sober minded, sound 
in faith’ (Tit. ii. 2). Titus himself to be ‘uncorrupt 
and grave’ in his doctrine (Tit. ii. 7). Does not the 
word, by its very connection in these passages, reveal 
at once the type of character commended—a char- 
acter in which silence rather than speech predomi- 
nates, in which words are well weighed and ‘fitly 
spoken,’ like ‘apples of gold in pictures of silver’ 
(Prov. xxv. 11), neither slanderous nor insincere, in 
which thought is healthy and sober, and action 
uncorrupt and honourable. It reminds of Carlyle’s 
picture (‘ Heroes,’ Lect. vi.), of ‘the noble silent man, 
scattered here and there, each in his own department, 
silently thinking, silently working. These are the 
salt of the earth. A country that has none or few 
of these is in a bad way. Like a forest which 
had no roots, which had all turned into leaves 
and boughs, which must soon wither and be no 
forest.’ 

This was the twofold grace of that severe, sombre 
Puritanism against which it is fashionable to-day to 
sneer, but nevertheless it had its strong, wholesome 
side—its awe-stricken sense of God, its desire, ‘in- 
stead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity 
through an obscuring veil,’ to ‘gaze full on His 
intolerable brightness and to commune with Him 
face to face’ (Macaulay, Essay on Milton). And 
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John Milton’s words out of his solitude and neglect 1 Tim. ii. 
and blindness are more listened to by men even 2: 
to-day than all the tinsel literature of that frivolous 
Restoration period; whilst the Serious Call of 

William Law, the Anglican Mystic, from his quiet 

retreat at Kingscliffe, has spoken to more hearts 

than all the finished niceties of Dryden or 

Pope. 

In Godliness and Gravity as a moral sphere the Oi po 
whole life of the Christian must be shown forth. 
The couplet describes no mere external deportment 
which can be cast aside, but an atmosphere in which 
alone the higher life can abide and grow and 
fructify. ‘The Lord hath set apart to Himself the 
man that is godly’ (Ps. iv. 3). Only the life which 
realises God, which possesses God, which enthrones 
God as its aim and hope can effectually resist the 
temptations of this present evil world. In an age 
of transition like the present, when ‘the old order 
changeth giving place to new,’ there is a special call 
for a standard of conduct defined not by the passing 
opinions of the age, but by the revealed will of God 
in relation to all human life, It is our high task 
still to guard it in home and church and nation alike 
from all that endangers it. The picture by the great A Wonderful 
Allegorist may well be, not only a contrast and Picture. 
rebuke to the age in which he lived, but an ideal 
also to our own :—‘ Then said the Interpreter, Come 
in; I will show thee that which will be profitable to 
thee . . . the which when he had done, Christian 
saw a picture of a very grave person hang up 
against the wall; and this was the fashion of it. 
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1 Tim. ii. It had eyes lift to Heaven; the best of Books was 

2. in its hand. The Law of truth was written upon its 
lips. The world was behind its back. It stood as 
if it pleaded with men, and a crown of gold did hang 
over its head.’ 
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XI 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CITY— 
DIANA OR CHRIST? 


1 Tr. ii. 5-7 


For there is one God, one Mediator also between God and men, 
Himself man, Christ Jesus, Who gave Himself a ransom for all; 
the testimony to be borne in its own times; whereunto I was 
appointed a preacher, and an Apostle (I speak the truth, I lie 
not), a teacher of the Gentiles in Faith and truth. R.V. 


SrconpD only to imperial Rome in the important 1 Tim. ii. 
relationship which it bore to the spread of Chris- 5-7- 
tianity stood the ancient and splendid city beneath ak aa 
the brows of Mount Coressus and by the banks of of pe 
winding Cayster, renowned Ephesus, famous for war 
and learning, ‘empress of Ionia,’ ‘ metropolis of all 
Asia,’ ‘Temple-Guardian’ of the great Goddess 
Diana ‘ whom all the world worshipped.’ The mere 
mention of her name brings up a host of memories, 
partly legendary, partly historic, alike pre-Christian 
and Christian. Here, about 1100 B.c., the Ionian 
settlement was planted by Androclus the Athenian, 
which grew gradually into an important Greek city, 
out- distancing its rival Miletus, and becoming 
eventually the mistress of the trade and religion 
of the whole later province of Asia. The fertile 
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valleys both of the Meander and the Cayster yielded 
up their wealth of agriculture and commerce to 
Ephesus as distributing centre, and she became the 
gateway from the whole surrounding district for the 
markets of Rome and the whole western world. So 
important a city shared in the fortunes of war, and 
suffered, keenly sometimes, for that importance, as 
under Antiochus, by whom she was captured, and 
Mithridates, by whom she was decimated. Through 
the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, under the 
contrasted influences of the Spartan Lysander and 
the Athenian Alcibiades, she became more and more 
conspicuous. It was here, too, that at a later date 
Antony 


‘Pawned his experience to his present pleasure’ 


with Cleopatra, fairest and most frivolous of women. 
Amid the deep groves below Coressus! shone the 
great Temple which was the marvellous treasure- 
house of the weird and shapeless image said to have 
fallen from Jupiter, giving to Ephesus more than half 
its glory as the centre of the religion of the whole 
province. Its graceful Ionic columns encircled and 
hid a treasure so vast, drawn from all Western Asia, 
that it has been described (quoted by Conybeare and 
Howson, chap. xvi., note) as the Bank of England 
of the ancient world. These glittering walls saw 


1¢The Coressian Gate must have been at the foot of Mount 
Coressus, the round mountain hitherto called Prion, while the 
latter name, Prion, is particularly applicable to the long serrated 
mountain hitherto called Coressus’ (Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, 
p- 81), But Ramsay takes the other view (Letters to the Seven 
Churches, p. 212), 
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all the changes of Asia Minor from Croesus to 1 Tim. ii. 
Constantine. But the Temple, though the chief, 5-7- 
was not the sole glory of the city. On the western 
slope of rounded Coressus may still be seen the 
circular seats and broken columns of the Great 
Theatre, looking across what was once the crowd of 
public buildings and the great inner City-port to the 
hill of St Paul and the outlet to the western sea. 
The great Gymnasium, too, close to that port, 
must have been a vast and imposing building; and 
there were others, in the gap between Coressus and 
Prion, and elsewhere, whilst the Agora in the heart 
of the city, the Forum, the Curie, and the walls 
which crowned the heights above must have all 
added to the city’s beauty. Here Paul had laboured 
for nearly three years, till ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia had heard the word of the Lord’ (Acts xix. 
10-26). Supernatural powers (Acts xix. 11, marg. 
‘powers’) accompanied his witness, and even the 
magicians who were prominent in the whole life of 
Ephesus brought their books of magical ‘ Ephesian 
Letters’ to be burned. The very centre of all 
Ephesian worship, Diana and her Temple, seemed at 
last threatened by the new faith. The broken walls 
and pedestals of that ruined Theatre on the slopes 
of Coressus echoed for two hours with the frenzied 
cry of Paul's opponents, ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ 

St Paul, we have seen, passed by Ephesus after his Here St Paul 
first captivity, and it was then, as he was going on had Toiled. 
to Macedonia, that he appointed Timothy to the 
spiritual oversight of the growing Church in the 
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great and still thriving city. Thenceforth, so far as 
we know from history, Timothy's life was spent 
amid its bright and busy scenes. And, if tradition 
be true, he died a martyr here. He forms the link 
at Ephesus between the Missionary Apostle and the 
Apostle of Love, St John, who spent his later days 
here. 

Many are the legends associated with the name 
of the latter, which have Ephesus for their back- 
ground. That which tells of his bold attempt, by 
yielding himself up to brigands in the hills above 
the city, to reclaim a backsliding Christian who had 
become a robber, seems credible. And almost 
universal in acceptance is the beautiful story which 
tells how in his extreme age, when brought into the 
Church at Ephesus in the arms of Christians, his 
one message would alway be, ‘Little children, love 
one another,’ and he was wont to explain and justify 
his constant repetition of this by the simple words, 
‘It is the Lord’s command, and if only this be done 
it is enough.’ We know that to Ephesus St John 
was commissioned to deliver one of the seven Divine 
messages which usher in the Book of the Revelation 
(Rev. ii. 1-7), in it he found his last resting place, 
and his name still lingers in its ruins. 

To ‘the Church which was in Ephesus, worthy 
of all felicitation, blessed in greatness through the 
plenitude of God the Father,’ the holy Ignatius 
wrote his most striking epistle as he journeyed 
westward, a prisoner, to fight with wild beasts at 
Rome. It is clear, from his language, that Ephesus 
had not forgotten the warnings of St Paul and St 
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John. In the Church here, which bore the Beloved 1 Tim, ii,’ 
Disciple’s name, that Council of Ephesus was held 5-7. 
which at a later age (A.D. 431) vindicated the truth 
concerning the Person of Christ, for which his 
Gospel was written, against the Nestorians. 

A city with a history at once so diversified, so 
important, and so continuous, makes a strong appeal 
to our imagination as the centre of apostolic mission- 
ary effort, and we can understand why St Paul 
laboured so long in its midst, and addressed to its 
Christians from his Roman captivity one of his 
greatest epistles, and why, after that imprisonment, 
he concerned himself as keenly as he does in this 
epistle about its future. With his missionary insight 
he must have seen at once that Ephesus was for his 
own vast purpose ‘one of the eyes of Asia,’ and, in ‘One of the 
fact, the capital of the whole eastern Roman world. ieee 
For its population was a world population in mini- 
ature, a strangely blended combination of Greek, 
Roman, Jewish, and Oriental elements, and its geo- 
graphical position made it the distributing centre for 
all the trade of the eastern Mediterranean. From 
its great Sacred Port—in spite of its rapid deteriora- 
tion through the mistaken remedies of Attalus—the 
ships of commerce still sailed across the bright 
Aigean with natural products of wine, oil, barley, 
purple, and wheat giving the name of ‘the Port of 
Ephesus’ to the whole coast of Pontus.’ Inland 
the broad high roads ran, through the gates which 


1 For these details see the excellent books on Ephesus by 
Falkener, Chandler, Wood, Svoboda, Seven Churches of Asia, 
Conybeare, Ramsay, Seven Churches, etc. 
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pierced its circlet of strong walls—eastward and 
north-eastward to Susa and the far-off Euphrates, 
southward between Prion and Coressus to Magnesia, 
and northward to Smyrna and Sardis. 

In Ephesus, therefore, Paul beheld more clearly 
than in any other spot outside Rome the features, 
the tendencies, the strange and terrible contrasts, 
of that hard Roman world which he sought to 
conquer for his master Jesus Christ. The complexity 
of the vast problem, the mass of the hindrances 
confronting him, the power of the world-influences 
to which he stood opposed would be more present 
to him there than even in Athens or Corinth. It 
was a wrestling ‘against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places,’ calling for supernatural powers, 
and even supernatural manifestations of them (Eph. 
vi. 12, R.V.). 

That bright moving panorama of humanity in the 
vast city beside the Caystrian meadows had its dark 
background of shadow and shame which no soft 
Ionian skies, however fair, could hide, any more than 
the glory of the Orient hides to-day the shame of 
Singapore, Shanghai, or Calcutta. These multitudes, 
so unconscious of the true possibilities of life, so 
steeped in ignorance and sin, so weary and unsatis- 
fied in the midst of their frivolities and sense-delights, 
were men and women for whom Christ had died, 
possible first-fruits of that new humanity whose 
fellowship as one living and universal Church seems 
to have been specially present to his mind when he 
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thought of them (Eph. iii. 6-10). All alike they 1 Tim. ii. 
were the objects of the one Mediator’s dying love 5-7: 
all alike they were possible subjects of ‘the King of 
the Ages’; all alike they needed Christ. Such thoughts 
should still be ours as the citizens of a vaster world- 
empire than Rome’s, with its untold and splendid 
possibilities for reaching the world to-day. 

The gaily robed throngs of merchants and peasants All Men _ 
which came surging through the Coressian Gate into Need Christ. 
the great paved road which swept past the Stadium 
at the mountain foot towards the Great Forum, 
loaded with their wares from Laodicea or more 
distant Antioch; the myriads who pushed and 
shouted for hours together in the marble porticos 
and avenues of the vast theatre under Coressus; the 
enervated idlers who rambled at will in the cool 
shade of the granite colonnades of the Great Agora, 
and among its tempting bazaars in the glare of an 
Ionian noontide; the degraded sycophants who 
flattered the merchant-princes of the city as they 
sailed their splendid galleys upon the artificial lake 
which formed the City Port ; the more manly athletes 
who rushed from warehouse and counting-house as 
the day grew cool, to agonise in the stadia of the 
Great Gymnasium that stood in their very midst 
before the Port; the crowds of abandoned men and 
women who swept past fountain and tomb and 
temple beneath the slopes of fair Mount Prion, in 
wild dance and procession in honour of Bacchus ; 
the vast army of devotees from every Grecian shore, 
crowding through the Coressian Gate to the Groves 
of Diana and the temple colonnades which were the 
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wonder of the world—all were possible sharers in 
the universal salvation. Like Bishop Wilson, when 
sailing down the Sutlej a few years before the first 
Sikh War broke out, as he viewed the untraversed 
lands, stretching on the west bank of the river right 
up to our present north-west frontier of India and 
the passes into Baluchistan and Afghanistan, Paul 
said, ‘I claim this whole land for my Master, Jesus 
Christ.’ Like John Ludwig Krapf, with his magnifi- 
cent dream, for which he sacrificed everything, of an 
unbroken chain of mission stations which were to 
form his ‘ Apostle’s Street’ across Africa (a dream 
practically realised to-day, though it seemed utterly 
hopeless then), St Paul—the missionary ideal of both 
men alike in their labours—set against the might of 
overwhelming obstacles the universal title of all men 
to hear of Christ and to possess Christ. 

In the fact of the unity of the Godhead Paul finds 
the starting-point of his universal mission. ‘The 
universality, says Ellicott, ‘of the dispensation is 
proved by the unity of the dispenser.’ But he passes 
on immediately to add that there is ‘One Mediator 
also between God and Man.’ Rightly does Bengel 
remark : ‘He does not say “also One.” Therefore, 
the accent does not so fall as to be on the adjective 
“One” as on the substantive ‘‘ Mediator.” We could 
not rejoice that He was God unless we could also 
rejoice in His being Man as mediator.’ 

It will be noticed that the Revised Version, giving 
its proper form to the Greek, reads: ‘Himself Man, 
Christ Jesus.’ Thus it catches the real significance 
of the words. It is the universality of the manhood 
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of Christ which is emphasised. The One Mediator 1 Tim. ii. 
between God and Man must be Man as such, uni- 5-7: 
versally, representatively. Consequently, the word 
occurs here without any article. Paul does not 
say that the Mediator was ‘a man,’ just one more 

in the long race of men, however free from their 
defects. No! He declares that He is the Second 
Adam, ‘He, the first fruits of our race,’ in fullest 
touch of human sympathy with all that is human, 
belonging essentially to no special age or race or 
environment, but belonging to Man everywhere under 

all conditions, ‘ Jesus Christ, the common heritage of 
East and West,’ the hope of all mankind as such. 

Have any four! words ever been written at once ‘The 
more sublime and more comforting than these :— a cre 
‘Himself Man, Christ Jesus’? They seem to bring Manhood, 
Him home to us as one with ourselves, with that ~"°™ 
reality of human fellowship with us which assures us 
that He can in truth be ‘touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities.’ ‘Verily, not of angels doth He take 
hold, but He taketh hold of the seed of Abraham’ 
(Heb. ii. 16). For, ‘Himself Man, ‘He suffered, 
being tempted.’ ‘He was an hungred.’ He thirsted. 

He ‘had not where to lay His head.’ He wept 
beside the grave of Lazarus. He lay in the grave 
Himself. ‘From His poor manger to His bitter 
Cross’ we can trace Him ‘made in all things like 
unto His brethren.’ He Who came to upraise men 
to God, to deliver them from the bondage of cor- 
ruption and out of the snare of the devil, ‘ Himself 
man, was ‘pleased as man with men to dwell.’ 
1 Three only in the Greek. 
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‘Not without reason,’ says Bengel, ‘is the Saviour 
called here by this title of Man, rather than God, in 
order to denote the cause why all men are to be 
converted to this Mediator, Who thus gave Himself 
for all.’ 

And being Universal Man it follows that He is 
something more. The uniqueness of that manhood 
is itself a witness to His Godhead, and so a witness 
to the reality of the saving work which He alone 
can fulfil. ‘Himself Man,’ He understands our 
sorrows, He shares our burdens, He carries our 
cares. ‘In all our afflictions He is afflicted.’ 


‘He sympathizes with our grief, 
And to the suff’rer sends relief.’ 


For He knows the bitterness of disappointment, 
the anguish of rejection, the horror of utter desola- 
tion. ‘Himself Man,’ it is but one step further 
that He should also ‘ teach His brethren and inspire, 
to suffer and to die.’ 

For this work as Mediator was not fulfilled 
solely by His coming into the flesh but by the death 
which He died, being in the flesh, ‘He gave 
Himself a ransom for all’ (ver. 6). This word, 
which only occurs here in the New Testament, 
though it is used in its simpler form in several 
passages (e.g. Matt. xx. 28; St Luke xxiv. 21; 
1. Pet.wi 183° Tit. iL 14 (Heb.oix.hl2)lis one 
of those words which bear clear, unmistakable 
testimony to the reality of Christ’s death as a 
sacrifice and atonement for sin whereby, through 
the One Mediator, the sinner goes free who accepts 
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that finished work as his ground of pardon. Ther Tim. ii. 

word always, even in its milder form, carries the 5-7- 

sense of ‘redeem,’ or ‘redemption,’ of an equivalent “2 Ransom 
, 2 ‘ Re 5 or All. 

paid for setting free a prisoner or sparing a forfeited 

life (Pulpit Commentary, p. 35). But in its form 

here that aspect of substitution is intensified. It is 

redemption achieved through another, in Whom we 

are represented, ‘peace through the blood of the 

Cross,’ justification freely through the grace of One 

‘Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 

through faith in His blood’ (Rom. iii. 25), that 

‘full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and 

satisfaction for the sins of the whole world which 

Calvary offers.’ 


‘Look, Father, look on His anointed face, 
And only look on us as found in Him; 
Look not on our misusings of Thy grace, 
Our prayer so languid and our faith so dim; 
For lo! between our sins and their reward, 
We set the passion of Thy Son, our Lord.’ 


‘What meaneth ransom,’ exclaims Chrysostom on 
this passage. ‘God was about to punish them, but 
He forbore to do it. They were about to perish, 
but in their stead He gave His own Son, and sent 
us as heralds to proclaim the Cross.’ 

Paul says the testimony to this was to be borne Lest we 
in its own times (ii. 6). That is why He here rons 
solemnly affirms his special apostleship. For it’ °“ 
was simply for this purpose. He was a ‘herald’ 
of the great, good news. The long silence of 
God had been broken. The mystery kept in 
secret from times eternal was now to be made 
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1 Tim. ii, known, by the commandment of God unto all 

5» 7: nations, to bring them to the obedience of faith 
(Rom. xvi. 25). And it was into his hands that 
this precious trust had been committed. Even he 
had become a ‘called apostle’ in faith and verity. 
It seemed to him, as he looked back upon that far-off 
call, almost too wonderful to be true. May we not, 
though in a lower sense, feel and own the same of 
ourselves ?—‘ Lest we forget, lest we forget.’ 
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1 Tr. ii. 8-12 


I pEsIRE, therefore, that the men pray in every place, lifting 
up holy hands without wrath and disputing. In like manner, 
that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefast- 
ness and sobriety ; not with braided hair, and gold, or pearls, or 
costly raiment, but (which becometh women professing godliness), 
through good works. Let a woman learn in quietness with all 
subjection. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have 
dominion over a man, but to be in quietness. R.V. 


Renan has a striking passage in his L’Eglise 1 Tim. ii. 
Chretienne, c. vi., in which he speaks of the 8-12. 
marvellous combination in St Paul of what he is Beds. : 
pleased to call ‘the strangest aberrations of faith of St Paul’s 
in the supernatural’ with a ‘sobriety of mysticism’ ‘Mysticism.’ 
which concerns itself about the actual, every-day 

duties of life, and the proper position of woman in 

the Church. He fails to see how the admission of 

such a combination explodes the theory of Paul’s 

character which would explain its ‘supernatural ’ 

side as a high-wrought fanciful idealism due to 

mental aberration and self-illusion. The sobriety 

and the mysticism, the mental integrity and the 
affirmation of the supernatural, the practical bent 
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and the idealistic intensity —— Paul as the wise 
‘father in God,’ and Paul as the recorder of 
heavenly visions, are inexplicable in the same 
character except on one supposition, that he had 
‘seen the Lord’ in actual, objective vision, and that 
his life had been changed by a revelation to his 
inmost heart of ‘the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ Once 
approach the story of its conversion with no pre- 
judices as to its @ priorz impossibility, and it meets 
and explains ali the facts of his after-experience and 
his manifold character. 

A writer, already quoted, who has drunk deeply 
from the spirit of St Paul, calls attention to the 
uniqueness of Paul’s experience. The first revela- 
tion of Christ which he received was of Him as 
glorified and enthroned in the heavenly places far 
above all that was human. He did not climb 
gradually through an earthly intercourse to the 
knowledge of Christ as Divine, like the other 
apostles. At first the vision almost blinded him 
to the worth of human affairs and human relation- 
ships. But, as the years went on, and he knew 
more of Him, that heavenly knowledge meant the 
closer fellowship and sympathy with all that is 
earthly and human. In Him he begins to realise 
the true possibilities of the whole social and 
political life of man. ‘His subsequent development 
is the history of a descending process, in which he 
is ever stepping further down from Heaven to earth, 
and ever drawing nearer to the appropriation of that 
secular field which had originally been the barrier 
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to the advance of spiritual life’ (Matheson, 1 Tim. ii. 
Spiritual Development of St Paul, pp. 301, 302), 8-12. 

The Pastoral epistles have been described as his The ‘ Broad 
‘Broad Church’ epistles. In them we have not Epatles 
lost sight of the old inspiring truths, the old heart- 
stirring watchwords. It is utterly untrue to say 
that there is ‘nothing creative’ (Denney, Death of 
Christ, p. 203) in them. But we have reached the 
application of Christianity to all human life. We 
are being taught the social mission of the faith of 
Christ. We have found at last with Paul that 
Christ came and was glorified not to destroy but 
to sanctify the homely, the human, the common- 
place. We are learning that He calls nothing Call Nothing 
common or unclean, that in Him every detail of Ue. 
life is important and sacred. The ties of marriage 
and parentage, the relationships of home, the callings 
and responsibilities of wealth and industry, the 
social duties of station, the kinship of a universal 
brotherhood, all have their place and mission in 
His ever-widening kingdom (1 Tim. vy. 3, 4, 8, 14; 
wanO,(7; 17,18 7 ii. 5). 

In this word, ‘I desire’ or ‘will,’ says Bengel, Ver. 8. 
Paul expresses his apostolic authority. It is echoed 
below when he says, ‘I permit not a woman to 
teach’ (ver. 12). For, as George Herbert says, 
‘A pastor is the deputy of Christ, for the reducing 
of man to the obedience of God’ (A Priest to the 
Temple, p. 1). He has been speaking of prayer 
as a privilege and duty binding upon all. He 
now speaks of the manner of using it. In every 
place,’ he emphatically says, that is in every 
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place of customary devotional resort,’ let ‘the 
men, in contrast to the women, pray. The 
allusion is to public prayer, for in private prayer, 
as Augustine well says, ‘every place is an oratory.’ 
‘Wherever there are men there are to be found 
those by whom and for whom prayers are made’ 
(Bengel). The bodily attitude and the spiritual 
qualification for such prayers are both mentioned. 
Let them pray, ‘lifting up holy hands’-—hands 
stretched forth with empty palms towards God, 
as though waiting to receive in them the blessing 
sought for. And hands ‘ washed in innocency,’ the 
‘clean hands’ of a ‘pure heart,’ free from blood or 
other defilement, hands ‘lifted up unto God’s 
commandments’ (Ps. cxix. 48). This waiting, 
with outstretched, upturned palms was a common 
attitude of prayer with Pagan, Jew, and Christian 
alike (Ps. xxviii. 2; xiii. 4; Ixxxviii. 9; cxxxiv. 2; 
exli. 2; cxliii. 6). 

And let them pray ‘without wrath or doubting.’ 
For wrath hinders that fixity of thought and desire 
which is necessary for true prayer. The divided 
and questioning heart is like a ship trying to take 
up cargo in mid-ocean in stress of storm. It is 
too tempest-swept to receive safely the precious 
freight of answered prayer. ‘A doubtful petitioner,’ 
says Stier, ‘offers not to God a steady hand or 
heart, so that God cannot deposit in it His gift,’ 
‘He who prays without confidence,’ writes Fenelon, 
‘cannot hope that his prayers will be granted.’ 
But it is just possible, because of its context with 
‘wrath’ as sister word, that the second word may 
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be translated as in the Revised Version, ‘disputing,’ 1 Tim. ii. 
though in all other passages in the New Testament 8-12. 
except one (Phil. ii. 14), it seems to suggest the 

other meaning. If so, it reminds of the spirit of 

love which must ever mark true prayer. 


‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Lord Who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.’ 


He passes on to speak of the duties of women. Ver. 9. 
In the passage which follows we have Paul’s Gospel 
for womanhood. His precepts are very simple, 
being fourfold in character :— 
1. Woman is to adorn herself ‘in seemly guise.’ 
2. She is to be a learner ‘in all quietness and 


subjection.’ 
3. She may not teach publicly in the Christian 
assemblies. 
4, She is ‘not to wield authority’ over the 
man. 
1. She is to adorn herself ‘in seemly guise.’ The ‘Seemly 


og) 
words mean more than dress. They cover de- grr aes... 


portment, general demeanour, expressed by dress 
or ornament or action. They express ‘the in- 
corruptible apparel of a meek and quiet spirit’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 4 R.V.), ‘ which is in the sight of God of 
great price.’ They define the modesty, the comely, 
well-ordered behaviour which woman is to wear 
as a robe that becomes her, the ‘habit’ of life and 
bearing which best expresses a womanly reserve, 


‘Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty.’ 
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She is to shun the excess of self-adornment which was 
the special feature of the Ephesian women around,’ 
and is so often the vulgar display of the nouvelle 
riche and of common minds in all ages :—the over- 
loading with earrings and necklaces and bracelets 
and pearls (1 Pet. iii. 3), which hides and disfigures 
real beauty. She is to adorn herself, as becomes 
the new freemasonry of faith into which she has 
been admitted a member, ‘through good works.’ 

2. She is to he a learner ‘in all quietness and 
subjection.’ Not that she was forbidden to teach 
her own sex, for this was already permitted. But, 
in the public assemblies, she was to keep silence, 
sitting, like Mary, at Jesus’ feet, listening to His 
word. Of all precepts this, perhaps, in a neurotic 
and restless age like our own, when all alike are 
eager to be heard rather than to be taught, is at 
once the most needful and most comforting. For 
‘woman can,’ it has been said in a French proverb, 
‘do everything, because they rule those who com- 
mand everything.’ How necessary, then, that that 
rule should be wise and mature. To ‘wait on the 
Lord that she may renew her strength again and 
again,’ to be ‘silent unto the Lord’ for His praise, 
to ‘keep all these things and ponder them in her 
heart,’ to ‘tarry the Lord’s leisure’ about her 
speaking, to ‘study to be quiet and todo her own 
business,’ to learn the infinite blessedness of the life 
of discipline, to know ‘the power of silence,’ that 
‘great, sweet silence which is more musical than 
any song,’ to practise the true receptivity of the 

1 See Falkener’s Ephesus, etc. ete. 
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soul, to ‘open one’s self to the eternal peace,’! to 1 Tim. ii. 
ery, ‘I will hear what the Lord God will say unto 8-12. 
me, for He will speak peace’ :—that, in a sense for 
all alike, but in a very special sense for the beautiful, 
intuitive, ardent, loving nature of woman, so full of 
dreams and hopes, and vistas of golden imagination, 
and desires too sacred for words, too deep for tears, 
is of all things most necessary. We must guard 
with all our watchfulness lest the streams that are 
to be the life of great cities and nations become 
brackish or polluted. 

Behold the ideal realised almost to perfection in 
one life, that life which above all others should be 
the type of all pure womanhood, in Mary the mother «A Woman 
of the Lord. I see her, as the great artists of Perfected.’ 
Europe in all ages, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Giotto, 
Holman Hunt, have loved to depict her :—receiving 
in submission at the Annunciation the message of 
the angel, and answering, ‘ Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word’ ; 
pondering over the message of the shepherds in 
silent adoration in the midst of the noisy and 
crowded Khan, as she tenderly cares for her Divine 
Son, nurtured among the beasts of the stall; watch- 
ing with motherly tenderness and awe the young 
carpenter in the happy village home at Nazareth as 
she first realises that shadow of the Cross which has 
fallen upon her life; accepting with humility the 
gentle rebuke at the wedding feast of Cana, whilst 
she meekly enjoins the servants, ‘Whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it’; standing beneath the Cross 

1 Dresser, Power of Silence, p. 214, 
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silently, whilst the beloved disciple receives his 
commission to take her to his own home. Here, 
surely, more than in aught elsewhere upon earth 
you behold 


‘Earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected,’ 


and the twofold means employed are ‘quietness and 
subjection.’ 

3 and 4. St Paul’s last two rulings are that she is not 
to teach publicly or usurp authority over the men. 
It is quite clear side by side with this, as we shall 
see lower down in this epistle, that woman’s work 
in its importance is recognised. The whole spirit of 
the present day, recognising as it does the fuller and 
wider mission of womanhood both at home and 
abroad, is expressed in the scope and field of woman’s 
work as we have it here. But in that activity there 
are for every age wise limitations, and the office of 
the ‘teacher, spiritual master, and pastor’ are in- 
cluded within these limitations. Here only in the 
New Testament do we get the word for ‘usurp 
authority’ (av@evrew), from which our word 
‘authentic’ is derived. 

There is one couplet here which expresses all 
St Paul’s Gospel for womanhood, and seems to 
embrace within itself all these isolated precepts. 
‘Shamefastness and Sobriety’ (or Discretion) are to 
be her distinctive features. In these two graces he 
finds the antidote for the extravagance and luxury 
all round about them, which were the standing 
temptations of Ephesian life and from which we are 
by no means free at the present day. The City of 
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Diana needed, what no priestess of the goddess 1 Tim. ii. 
learnt within her sacred precincts, the shamefastness 8-12- 

and sobriety which are the truest grace of woman- 

hood. 

a. The first of these words has recovered its proper Shame- 

reading in the Revised Version, being quite wrongly (tess — 
reprinted as ‘shamefacedness’ in modern editions of Stronghold. 
the Authorized Version. It is a word of the same 
strong group as ‘steadfastness,’ ‘ soothfastness,’ and 
‘rootfastness.’ ‘ As by “rootfastness,”’ writes Trench, 
‘our fathers understood that which was firm and fast 
by its RooT, so by “shamefast” in like manner that 
which was established and made fast by an honour- 
able sHAME’ (Trench, Synonyms-on Aides). The 
word does not occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. It differs from its sister ‘sobriety’ (the Greek 
sophrosuné), in that it represents ‘that shamefastness 
or pudency which shrinks from overpassing the 
limits of womanly reserve and modesty, as well as 
from the dishonour which would justly attach there- 
to.’ Whereas sobriety or discretion ‘is that inner, 
habitual self-government, with its constant rein on 
all the passions and desires, which would hinder the 
temptation from arising, or at all events from arising 
in such strength as should overbear the checks and 
barriers which ‘shamefastness’ opposed to it.’ 

Shakespeare gives us in his Cordelia a good 
instance of shamefastness and sobriety alike. There 
is in her the same womanly reserve which ‘cannot 
heave her heart into her tongue,’ which must, if 
needs be, at all costs ‘love and be silent,’ when 
others are over-demonstrative and insincere. And 
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there is the same entire and perfect self-mastery 
which ‘sits queen’ 


‘Over her passion, which most rebel-like 
Sought to be king o’er her,’ 


But it is the first grace of shamefastness, which 
is the really distinctive feature in her character as 
in another of Shakespeare’s characters, Virgilia. 
‘Others,’ says Ruskin, ‘can utter that which is in 
them; these two cannot.’ Freedom from immodest 
boldness, the firm, silent fixity of good principle, are 
‘woman’s genuine praise.’ 

b. The second word is best translated Sober- 
mindedness or Discretion, for the meaning is wider 
than our present use of the word ‘sobriety,’ and ex- 
presses ‘the well-balanced state of mind resulting 
from habitual restraint’ (Ellicott). It is, in contrast 
to intemperance or incontinency, ‘the state of an 
entire command over our passions and desires that 
they receive no further allowance than that which the 
law and right reason admit and approve’ (Trench, 
Synonyms, p. 80). It is very noteworthy that we find 
this word and its derivatives reappearing again and 
again in those epistles which are the result of St 
Paul’s ripest and longest experience. One might 
almost say that in such words we have the ethical 
message of St Paul to succeeding ages—that side of 
his message which brings him into closest touch with 
the thought of our present day. Here we have the 
emphasis of character in its great hidden principles, 
the passing on with Christian certainty and with a 
new and higher Christian significance of the great 
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watchwords of moral conduct, already illuminated 1 Tim. ii. 
by the uninspired wisdom of Plato, Aristotle, and 8-12. 
Socrates. Ten times here we meet with this root 
word ; not more than twice in all the earlier epistles 
(Rom. xii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 13; and see Acts xxvi. 25, 
Paul’s own defence). 

Here is Paul’s regimen of spiritual health — its Paul's 
secret lies in self-mastery. The changes are often bg Sear 
rung upon this one thought, but the original 
harmony is never lost. Sobriety, temperance, the 
“sober-mindedness’ of self-restraint (2 Tim. i. 7), 
the freedom of a law of life within embraced 
as a perfect rule of liberty, ‘the safety of ex- 
cellent habits,’ the perfect ordering of appetite and 
passion, the victory of character over environment— 
all these and much more than these are summed up 
in this one great word, read in a Christian sense: 
‘sobriety.’ She is the fair virgin Discretion in God’s 
Palace Beautiful. She is true handmaid to the Bride 
of Christ upon earth, grave and sweet and unsullied, 
as Bunyan pictures her in his great allegory, the 
virgin-priestess, not of Diana’s temple, but of the 
household of the virgin-born Christ. In these two 
graces, twin guardian angels of pure womanhood, 
you have ‘the silence of pure innocence, more per- 
Suasive, more powerful than any words.’ 
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SAVED THROUGH THE 
CHILD-BEARING 


1 Tr. iti. 13-15 


For Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam was not 
beguiled, but the woman being beguiled hath fallen into trans- 
gression: notwithstanding she shall be saved through the child- 
bearing, if they continue in faith and love and sanctification with 
sobriety. R.V. 


THIS passage (9-15) is the first mention of woman- 
hood in this Epistle, but we can mark, from this point 
onwards, how large a place they already occupy in the 
life of the Church, and their immense power for good 
orevil. The glimpses given us make us wish for more, 
but they are enough to point many lessons. There 
are character-sketches even in the brief compressed 
sentences of warning or of praise. We note the 
woman (ii. 9) like Dorcas, like Priscilla, whose 
threefold ornament consists in modest apparel, 
shamefastness, and sobriety. We mark, on the 
other hand, the woman, ‘turned aside after Satan,’ 
who, ‘living riotously’ (v. 6), like the daughters 
of Sodom, ‘is dead while she liveth.’ We see the 
widows, ‘who are widows indeed, left desolate’ 
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(v. 5) though not of God, with hope truly set on I Tim. ii. 
Him, and we see the widows who are no widows 13-15. 
in spirit, ‘waxing wanton against Christ,’ ‘ workless,’ 
‘tattlers, “having condemnation because they have 
rejected their first faith’ (v. 12). We behold busy 
housewives who are grave, temperate, homely, 
faithful in all things, bringing up children, diligently 
following every good work (v. 10), and we have 

the ‘yvvacxapia, the ‘womanlings,’ silly, small- 
minded women, who are a willing and easy prey to 

the false views of life put forward by the teachers 

of heresy, ‘ever learning, yet never able to come to 

full knowledge of the truth’ (2 Tim. iii. 6, 7). 

It has often been remarked that there is a certain Severity 
severity of tone in Paul’s language about woman- °f Tone 
hood, and this fact is present with us when we read 
the Pastoral epistles. He reminds women some- Vers. 13, 14. 
what sternly of man’s prior place in Creation as 
carrying with it a certain superior authority. He 
speaks of woman as having been ‘beguiled’ in the 
first instance, and as having thus fallen into and 
being still ‘in the transgression.’ ‘The serpent,’ 
says Bengel, ‘deceived the woman; the woman did 
not deceive the man, but persuaded him’ (ii. 14). 

Paul accuses the women of his day of being ‘restive’ 
(v. 11), tattlers, busybodies, wanderers about and 
mischief-makers. 

If these and similar expressions were all that we The True 
had from his pen we might almost feel that even an cepa 
inspired apostle was in this matter prejudiced. Yet Woman. 
a moment’s reflection will convince us that he was 
right, and will furnish us with a fresh proof of the 
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living power of Christianity. Our altered conception 
of woman’s place and work is directly due to the 
Gospel which he proclaimed, a Gospel which, as he 
affirms here, sprang from womanhood. Her position, 
till the Incarnation transformed it, was one of 
intense degradation and shame, and it is so still 
in those non-Christian lands where the Faith and 
Power of Christ have not yet victoriously penetrated. 
The greatest triumph of Christianity in the social 
field is the utterly changed position which it has 
given to the woman and the slave. 

The type of womanhood which Paul saw at 
Ephesus was certainly no exception to the rule. 
Effeminacy and luxury were the crying faults of 
the Ionian cities along the shores of the A<gean, 
and Democritus, an Ephesian writer, after giving a 
very long list of their garments, significantly adds, 
‘The Ephesians made use of all these, being given 
up to luxury.’ Thus womanhood, especially in the 
presence of the Temple of Diana, with its mutilated 
priests and abandoned priestesses, instead of being a 
realised source of help and fellowship to man, had 
become an ever-present temptation. The story 
which tells of Timothy’s own martyrdom, if it be 
true, intensifies this unhappy impression. ‘ During 
the great annual festival of the Catagogii of Artemis, 
which consisted of processions bearing idols, with 
women lewdly dancing before them, and ending in 
bloodshed, Timothy, moved by righteous zeal, rushed 
into the portico of the Temple and exhorted the 
frenzied revellers to decency; but this so enraged 
them that they fell upon him with sticks and stones 
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and killed him.’ St Chrysostom seems to have I Tim. ii. 

preached his homilies on these epistles at Antioch, 13-15- 

where there was still a large surrounding heathen The influ- 
: e : . ence of sur- 

population, and he speaks, in commenting on this rounding 

passage, even when addressing Christians, in the Heathenism. 

same severe strain: ‘What? Dost thou approach 

God to pray with broidered hair and ornaments of 

gold? Art thou come to a dance, to a marriage ? 

To a gay procession? There such broidery, such 

costly garments had been seasonable ; here not one 

of them is wanted. Away with such hypocrisy. .. . 

O Woman, cease from thy folly. Transfer this care 

to thy soul, to the inward adorning.’ 

Yet St Paul had a bright ideal and hope for 
womanhood. Her nature is upraised by Him who 
was ‘born of a woman’ that she, in common with men, 
might be ‘saved through the child-bearing’ (ii. 15). 

It seems impossible to take these words as mean- ‘Saved 
ing anything less than that, by the incarnation of rebie: ca 
the Son of God, woman recovers her lost position, Bearing’ 
‘The child-bearing’ (R.V.) is the child-bearing of eee Ea 
which angels sang to the shepherds as they abode 
with their flocks by night upon the fields of Beth- 
lehem. No other explanation gives symmetry and 
self-correspondence to the whole passage. The very 
contrast between singular and plural in the verse 
makes the meaning almost unmistakably plain. 

First, woman is dealt with generally (singular)— 
‘she shall be saved.’ Then come the individual cases, 
‘if they continue,’ in which this salvation, secured 
for her ‘through the child-bearing,’ is realised through 
1 Baring Gould’s Lives of the Saints, vol. i. 360, 
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‘faith and love and sanctification, with sobriety.’ 
If we apply to the words any interpretation which 
limits the promise to a salvation of the body merely, 
‘through the great pain and peril of child-birth, 
then we have to break away altogether from the 
context, and to attach entirely different meanings 
to the language of two verses (vers. 14, 15) which 
appear to possess a perfect continuity of thought. 
For in verse 14 we are dealing with a spiritual 
catastrophe, and so are led to expect in verse 
15 a spiritual deliverance. But if, again, we 
avoid this by taking ‘salvation, in the second 
verse in its ordinary spiritual sense, whilst limiting 
the ‘child-bearing’ spoken of to the individual 
mother, then we find ourselves affirming that, by 
fulfilling her natural and lofty destiny of mother- 
hood, woman will attain the salvation of her soul, 
which is not true. 

If, however, we take the words as an allusion to 
the great child-bearing, in which, according to the 
age-long promise from the moment of the Fall itself 
(Gen. iii. 15), the seed of the woman bruised the 
serpent’s head, then all becomes plain. In that 
virgin-birth 1 woman, and through her, man, is saved. 
It is striking to notice how one by one the great 
dogmatic facts on which Christianity rests are quietly 
taken for granted as believed in these Pastoral 
epistles. Here it is the creation of man and of 
woman, and the Fall. Just above, it is the saving 
character of the Cross of Christ (ii. 6). Later, it is 
the supreme significance of His rising from the dead 

' See Ignatius, Hpistle to Ephesians (A.D. 98-117). 
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(2 Tim. ii. 8); the historic certainty of the great 1 Tim. ii. 
Pentecostal Gift (Tit. iii. 5,6); the assured confidence 13-15 

in His coming again (Tit. ii. 13). And _ here, 

also, in close connection with Man’s Fall, comes 

Man’s Redemption, through the incarnation of the 
virgin-born Son of God. 

The reason given above (ver. 14) for woman’s sub- ‘ The 
jection is twofold. Man was first created. Woman Becuied 
was first deceived. And so thorough was the de- Eve.’ 
ception (the verb is in a strengthened form and 
means, ‘was completely, thoroughly deceived’) that 
that deception continues still in its effects (perfect), 
so that she has become and is, at the time when 
Paul writes, ‘involved in transgression.’ 

But ‘she shall be saved through the child-bearing.’ 

The explanation of these words as referring to the 

great child-bearing meets all the requirements of the 

words used (‘saved,’ ‘by means of,’ ‘ the child-bear- 

ing’), and is natural after the previous allusion to 

woman's transgression. It was her seed (Ellicott), 

not man’s, that should bruise the serpent’s head. 

The peculiar function of her sex, from its relation Christ—the 
to her Saviour, should be the medium of her salva- Soe es 
tion. But that salvation must still be conditional. 

It depends in the case of the individual, upon a quiet 
continuance in ‘faith and love and sanctification, 

with sobriety.’ ‘Sanctification, then,’ adds Reuss 

well here, ‘is the normal state of the believer.’ 

Growth in holiness is not an exceptional, but a 
universal, standard. 

1 This view of the passage is taken by Hammond, Peile, Words- 
worth, and Ellicott. 
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1 Tim. ii, So, after all, St Paul does recognise the true mis- 


13-15. 
Her Lofty 
Destiny. 


sion, the true possibilities of woman. That which 
Ephesus had despised, the wisdom of God had 
glorified. ‘A higher gift than grace’ has been 
bestowed upon the fallen human nature of which 
she is the mother, which shall more and more 
‘refine’ it. 

‘God’s presence and His very self 

And essence all Divine’ 


have taken possession of it, and He willeth to make 
all things new. 
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FAITHFUL is the saying, If a man seeketh the office of a bishop 
(marg. ‘overseer’) he desireth a good work. The bishop, there- 
fore, must be without reproach, the husband of one wife, temperate, 
sober-minded, orderly. R.V. 


First, St Paul quotes, as familiar to his readers, the 1 Tim. iii. 
‘faithful saying’ to the effect that if a man ‘reaches I, 2. 
out after’ the office of a bishop he desires a good Reaching 
work (iii. 1). The first word is stronger than mere Service 
‘desire.’ It means ‘stretching out the hand,’ eagerly ‘ver 1)- 
coveting, yearning for an office which is the very 
climax, at the time when he writes, of hardship, 
danger, and heavy responsibility, and even some- 
times of contempt (see Didaché, c. 15). It is only 
used in the Pastoral epistles and in the epistle to the 
Hebrews (1 Tim. iii. 1, vi. 10; Heb. xi. 16). It 
carries the thought of a desire whose intensity cannot 
wait passively for an object, but seeks forthwith to 
appropriate it by active means. We are at once 
reminded of the eagerness of the early Christians for 
martyrdom, which sometimes took extreme forms. 
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They actually sought it, and would not be deterred 
from it by motives of wisdom or prudence. The 
same spirit actuated them in regard to offices like 
this of exceptional peril and strain. 

A great writer and bishop of the English Church, 
to whom we owe the Analogy of Religion, when 
offered the primacy of England, refused it on the 
ground that ‘it was too late for him to try and 
support a falling church, whilst others of the same 
century show by their own memoirs, as the auto- 
biographies of Bishop Newton and Bishop Watson 
reveal, that in seeking preferment they sought it for 
the personal advantages which it brought. But 
neither spirit actuated the Christians of the first 
and second centuries. It was ‘a good work’ which 
they neither coveted because it was gain, nor 
shunned because it was ‘work’, and work of a 
specially arduous kind. Their desire reached out 
eagerly after an opportunity of serving and witness- 
ing for Christ in a post of exceptional hardship 
When Latimer is preaching his great Sermon of the 
Plough to the negligent bishops of his day, in the 
covered shelters known as ‘The Shrouds’ beside old 
St Paul’s, he cries, ‘If it is a good work it is 
work ; ye can make but a work of it. It is God’s 
plough, and God would have that plough still 
going.’ 

It is necessary at the outset to remember that we 
must not claim the title ‘éricxo7os’ in too specialised 
a sense here (see chap. vi.). The words ‘presbyter’ 
and ‘bishop’ have not yet taken on their specialised 
and later meanings. The ‘bishop’ is not yet ‘bishop’ 
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in any modern sense,! though there does seem to be 
already arising an office of supreme pastoral over- 
sight under apostolic authority, such as Timothy and 
Titus each held. It is enough for our purpose here 
to take it as representing a position of responsibility 
and authority, a cure of souls received at the hands 
of the Church and in the Name of Christ. 

What, then, is Paul’s mirror for the true ‘servant 
of the servants of God’? He tells us, first of all, 
that such an one must be ‘irreproachable’ (iii. 2), 
that is, not one against whom reproach is not 
actually laid, but against whom, even if laid, it falls 
utterly to the ground. A time of reproach may 
co-exist with an irreproachable ministry. Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Cyprian, Chrysostom, Sancroft were almost 
ideal rulers of the flock of God. Yet four of them 
suffered heroic martyrdom, and the fifth false im- 
prisonment. An age of indifference naturally hates 
religious zeal and earnestness because of its indirect 
rebuke to the unworthy and selfish ideals of life 
which it sets up, just as the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century sought to include and to brand 
under one common sneer of ‘Enthusiasm’ and 
‘Methodism’ all the spiritual movements whose 
motive power sprang from faith in contrast to 
reason. It was in the lips of One Who, above all 
others, was the ‘holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners’ that the prophetic words 
were regarded as fulfilled, ‘The reproaches of them 
that reproached Thee have fallen upon Me (Ps. 
]xix. 9). 

1 See Ep. of Clemens Romanus to Corinthians, 40-2, 44 (A.D, 95-6), 
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The word is affirmed by some to be derived from 
wrestling or boxing, and to mean ‘not open to 
attack,’ in the special sense that no part of the body 
is exposed to the attack of the adversary. In 1 
Tim. vi. 14 it is linked with another word ‘spotless.’ 
Timothy is told to keep the commandment ‘ without 
spot, unrebukeable,’ ‘so that it receive no stain 
and suffer no reproach,’ the one word thus throwing 
light upon the other. Purity of inner motive and 
inner character, ‘a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward men,’ a life unsullied by the 
common sins and inconsistencies of men, a_ heart 
not afraid in its simple stainlessness to commune 
with Heaven in secret as Nathaniel did, which 
‘believes, because it loves, aright’—these are the 
features implied in the description. Perhaps we 
best sum them up in those undying words of 
devotion spoken by a chief shepherd of Christ beside 
the Galilean lake in the light and glory of the first 
Eastertide, ‘Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.’ 

But, with this trait, are others which are equally 
necessary. He must be ‘the husband of one wife’ 
(iii. 2). The words may mean either—(a) not a 
polygamist, or (6) one who has not remarried after 
divorce, or (c) one who has not married a second 
wife, or (d) one who is not married. The last, 
(d), which is the view taken by the Russian Church, 
may be dismissed as impossible, for St Paul himself, 
and probably Timothy also, was unmarried. The 
first, (a), that is the forbiddal of polygamy, seems 
hardly likely, for even among the Greeks and 
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Romans this was unknown, and such a custom 1 Tim. iii. 
in the Christian Church (especially among its b 2 
‘presbyters’) would have scandalised the heathen 

world itself. The limitation, if it had been neces- 

sary, would certainly not have been confined to the 

ministry. And the application of the same rule 

lower down (vy. 9) to the case of widows, where 
polygamy is impossible, implies that it is not used 

in that sense here. 

We have, then, still left as possible alternatives A second 
the second (6) and third (c) views. We know that disqualtied: 
divorce was very general, and so lightly regarded 
throughout the empire that, when our Lord re- 
affirmed the sanctity of marriage, the disciples 
broke forth in exclamations of astonishment 
(Matt. xix. 10) as to its impossibility. It might be 
necessary, therefore, to make this an express 
disqualification against holding the highest offices 
in the Church. But we cannot limit it to that more 
obvious meaning. The forbiddal here does seem— 
in view of the actual words used and the way in 
which we know they were interpretated by the early 
Church—to affirm that any second marriage (c) 
after the death of a first wife, disqualified from the 
office of ‘ bishop.’ 

The cases sometimes quoted to the contrary seem 
rather, when carefully examined (1 Cor. vii. 8, 9; 

1 Tim. v. 14), to bear out this view. For in each 

Paul permits remarriage of laity for a special reason, 

and the language he uses implies a certain degree of 

disparagement even of this. It seemed more to 

correspond to that true ‘temperance’ (Tit. i. 8), of 
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which he was to be the living embodiment, and to 
the pure, high ideal of marriage as a spiritual union 
which shadows forth ‘the spiritual marriage and 
unity betwixt Christ and His Church,’ as ‘the 
complete and reciprocal surrender of two persons 
to each other,’ that there should be no second union. 
As Alford, who with Ellicott takes this view, well 
points out, now that the Christian life has entered 
upon another and totally different phase, it becomes 
an open question for the Church to decide how 
far such a forbiddal is binding upon ourselves. In 
any case the emphasis for ourselves lies in that 
‘temperance which consists in perfect self-com- 
mand and not being drawn aside by any passion’ 
(Chrysostom). 

As the first words described the personal relation- 
ships of God’s overseer, so the words that follow, 
‘temperate, sober-minded, orderly, given to hospi- 
tality’ (iii, 2), describe his personal habits, each 
word bearing a certain relation to the others. The 
first may be used in a literal or metaphorical sense. 
It is strictly ‘abstemious in the use of wine,’ and 
derivatively it may mean here (Liddon) ‘a man of 
watchful, calm, unimpassioned mind,’ collected, 
unexcitable, well-composed. It carries the thought 
of vigilance and watchfulness (see 1 Tim. iii. 11; 
Tit. ii 2; and 2 Tim. iv. 5). ‘Ever maintain,’ 
wrote Marcus Aurelius, ‘thine own purpose and 
resolution, free from all compulsion and necessity.’ 
Then the second word, which we have already seen 
to mean ‘the well-balanced state of mind resulting 
from habitual self-restraint,’ gives us the inner 
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character which is the fruit in part of that very 1 Tim. iii. 
abstinence, and the third word, ‘orderly’ (A.V. of 1; 2: 
‘good behaviour’), describes the outward manifes- 

tation of this inward virtue of ‘sobriety.’ 

Perhaps there is no word in all the description ‘Orderly’ 
which so fitly describes the special aspect of Christian ‘V& 2): 
living which every one holding any oversight or re- 
sponsible post in the Church of God is called to 
cultivate. Others are to see in such a life that 
beauty of method which the word implies, the grace 
of a wisely ordered self-control, the discipline which 
springs from an inner rule, accepted and delighted in, 
which is the perfect law of liberty to the soul, the 
harmony of an entire self-correspondence. By such The Beauty 
features the life itself becomes a source of attraction, °f Order. 
even apart from the work accomplished by it. It 
makes its claim for influence, not merely upon the 
mind, but also the imagination and the heart. It 
‘adorns the doctrine,’ like the modest and comely 
apparel which best becomes Christian womanhood 
(same word, Tit. ii. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 9). It sets forth 
‘the beauty of holiness.’ It emphasises the fitting- 
ness, the completeness, the real harmony of the 
Christian character. It speaks with the charm of a 
lovely picture, with the harmonies of a winsome 
song, full of rest and strength. The grace of order | 
never makes its appeal for influence long in vain 
upon men and women distraught and racked with 
the confusion and disorder of this naughty world. 

The well-balanced life, happy in ‘the trivial round, 

the common task,’ in the daily office of prayer and 

praise, in the sacred circle of fast and festival, in the 
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faithful cure of souls, not least the cure of one’s own 
soul, is in all ages the most powerful witness to the 
reality of faith in Christ. In such lives ‘the melodies 
abide of the everlasting chime.’ They ‘draw with 
the cords of a man, with the bands of love.’ They 
are eloquent by their very stillness ; they charm by the 
sweet simplicity of their method. George Herbert 
in his Priest to the Temple, and Jeremy Taylor in 
his Holy LInving, depict them in vivid colours, 
and both the parish clergyman of Bemerton and 
the army chaplain of Charles the First were living 
embodiments of the character which they describe. 
Such men in making Negotiwm, non Otiwm, ‘ Busi- 
ness, not leisure,’ the motto of their lives, did not 
forget, what too many ‘overseers of God’ are in 
danger of forgetting to-day, that the highest Ne- 
gotium of all is this—‘ Take heed unto THYSELF and 
to the doctrine.’ 
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A BISHOP must be . . . given to hospitality, apt to teach ; no 
brawler, no striker; but gentle, not contentious, no lover of 
money ; one that ruleth well his own house, having his children 
in subjection with all gravity ; (but if a man knoweth not how to 
tule his own house, how shall he take care of the Church of God ?) 
not a novice, lest being puffed up he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil. Moreover, he must have good testimony from them 
that are without, lest he fall into reproach and the snare of the 
devil. R.V. 


‘ Aut churches are one, and the unity of the churches 1 Tim. iii. 
is shown by their peaceful intercommunion, the title 2-7. 

of brethren, and the bond of hospitality.’ So writes dee 
Tertullian, and the testimony both of the New ¢. i 2). | 
Testament and of primitive church history is clear to 

the fact that a duty accepted by all alike as binding 

was the duty of hospitality. ‘Communicating to the 
necessities of saints, given to hospitality,’ is St Paul’s 
injunction to the Romans (Rom. xii. 13). ‘ Using 
hospitality one toward another without murmuring’ 

is a similar charge from St Peter (1 Peter iv. 9). 

‘ Showing love to strangers,’ and thereby being found 

to have entertained angels unawares, is the counsel 
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of the unknown writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
The Corinthian Church is praised by Clement for the 
fulfilment of this duty, and to its splendid generosity 
as the Church of the imperial city in the care of 
strangers from every part of the world, the Church of 
Rome owed, more than to its geographical position, 
the commanding influence which it won (see 
Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, vol. i. c. iil, 
‘The Gospel of Love and Charity.’) 

But specially was this the charge laid upon the 
presbyters and deacons. In an age when Christians 
were about to be almost continuously in danger, 
when at any moment upon entry into a city they 
were liable to be hunted down and sold as slaves, a 
primary duty of Christian love would be to care for 
them and cherish them tenderly. So high was the 
duty placed that, in the first epistle of Clement, it 
stands next to faith itself as the secret of the bless- 
ing to Abraham and the salvation of Lot and Rahab. 
It was extended from the actual care of strangers to 
the relief of poorer churches and, in one conspicuous 
instance from the life of Cyprian, in the sending help 
in a systematic way to the victims of a Berber raid 
who had been carried as slaves into Numidia. This 
sense of brotherhood needs emphasising to-day across 
all the accidental and often artificial distinctions 
between class and class. The example of those early 
Christians would, if followed, help to solve many of 
the social problems with which the Church is con- 
fronted, in the spirit of living Christianity. The 
Church has a social mission and she has a social 
gospel. It is upon her leaders that the direct 
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responsibility rests to proclaim and to practise it 1 Tim. iii, 
fearlessly. Brotherhood, Service, Sympathy are 2-7. 
watchwords still sadly needed. They are the true 

Noblesse oblige of the Christian calling. 

The overseer of God must also be ‘apt to teach’ He must be 
(didactic), that is, not merely ‘able to teach,’ but, as Saas to 
in 2 Tim. ii. 24, ready to teach, loving inching < (ver. 2). 
Phillips Brooks in his Lectures on Preaching empha- 
sises this as one constituent element in the making 
of the true preacher. All his thoughts, his studies, 
his experience of life and affairs, gravitate towards 
this ever-recurring task. He is a man witha message, 
and that message flows out of the fulness of his own 
personal life. It is not merely a part of himself. It 
as himself. He lives for that. For his words are 
corn-ships bringing food to meet the need of perish- 
ing men. ‘ Yea, woe is me if I preach not the gospel.’ 

Like the greatest of all teachers the true teacher cries 

in all his life, ‘For their sakes I consecrate myself.’ 

All the gifts of life, through whatever channel they 

come, are ear-marked for this sacred purpose. They ‘ ay fe 
are so many lights and helps for one life-mission. So crate het 
This is the final cause of his very being. ‘For this self.’ 
cause came I into the world that I should bear 

witness unto the truth’ (St John xviii. 37). This 

is the sacred ‘deposit’ which he has not only to 

guard jealously but also to share with others. There 

is a Divine compulsion, a constraint which savours of 

highest liberty, about his message. He is ‘put in 

trust of God to preach the Gospel.’ He ‘cannot but 

speak the things which he has seen and heard.’ He 

‘must share his own truth with others; he cannot 
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keep it to himself.’ ‘The pulpit is his joy and his 
throne.’ Theophilus declares indeed that this is the 
special characteristic of the overseer of God ;—that 
he should be above all things a teacher. So Latimer, 
in his ‘Sermon of the Plough,’ speaks with contempt 
of the ‘strawberry preachers’ of his own day, who 
ministered in their charge but once a year, giving 
their people not the meat of God’s word continually, 
but ‘mere strawberries that come but once a year and 
tarry not long, but are soon gone.’ And right solemnly 
he warns of ‘the most diligent preacher and prelate 
in all England, never from his cure, never unoccupied, 
keeping residence at all times, ever at his plough, 
going on visitation daily to undo the work of God 
and the well-being of souls.’ 

The spirit of that ‘teachingness’ is beautifully 
illustrated in a passage (2 Tim. ii. 24) where this 
word again recurs. Timothy is to ‘shun the foolish 
and ignorant questions, propounded for the sake of 
argument merely, by the false teachers. Asa servant 
of the Lord (there is no article), he must not contend, 
but rather be gentle and mild in words and demeanour 
toward all men alike, ‘apt to teach, not merely 
(Ellicott, quoting Luther) ‘lehrreich’ but ‘ lehrhaftig,’ 
both ready and also willing, patient of wrong, bring- 
ing the inward grace of meekness as well as the 
outward mildness of bearing to bear upon the conten- 
tious, ever yearning and praying that God will give 
them that ‘repentance unto the perfect knowledge of 
the truth’ which shall mean a return to soberness 
out of the snare of the devil. 

The three negative words which follow, ‘not 
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violent over wine,’ ‘no striker,’ ‘not greedy of filthy 1 Tim. iii. 
lucre,’ deal with three gross and ordinary faults then 2-7- 

but call for no special comment. They illustrate the 

necessity for firm insistence in an imperfectly Chris- 

tianised community even upon elementary moral 
conditions of fitness for the ministry. Wine, anger, A Threefold 
and avarice are all common temptations of common 7&™ptation. 
men. That they should be warned against shows 

that the picture of that early Church is one of a 

Church emerging, not all at once and without 

painful effort, from the defilements of surrounding 
heathendom, but learning line upon line, precept 

upon precept, concerning the faith of Christ and 

finding out by degrees the infinite significance of 

His Saving Name as’the rule of conduct and the 

secret of Divine help. 

These three words are followed by three others Ver. 3. 
which express the positive characteristics opposed to 
the faults mentioned :—‘ gentle, peaceful, free from 
avarice. The second of these words differs from 
the first in that the non-contentious man is simply 
the man who is non-aggressive or pugnacious, ‘one 
who does not oppose,’ whereas the man who is 
‘gentle’ ‘goes further, and is not only passively 
non-contentious, but actively considerate and for- 
bearing, waving even just legal redress’ (Ellicott), 

‘one who gives place to him that opposes.’ 

This word ‘gentle’ (ézreccyjs) does not occur often The Grace of 
in the New Testament :—seven times in all as noun err 
or adjective (Acts xxiv. 4; 2 Cor. x. 1; Phil. iv. 5; 
Jas. iii. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 18), and only once elsewhere 
in the Pastoral epistles (Tit. iii. 2). It has been 
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described (Trench’s Synonyms, p. 180) as ‘that 
yieldingness which recognises the impossibility cleay- 
ing to formal law of anticipating and providing for 
all those cases which will emerge and _ present 


Not pressing themselves for its decision; which, with this, 


one’s rights. 


‘ The Equity 
of the 
Gospel.’ 


recognising the danger that ever waits upon the 
assertion of legal rights, lest they should be pushed 
to moral wrongs, therefore urges not its own rights 
to the uttermost, but going back in part or the whole 
from these, rectifies and redresses the injustices of 
justice.’ It is, in fact, the ‘equity’ of the Gospel, 
the spirit which pleads, as Portia pleaded with 
Shylock, against the harshness of Law itself. It is 


‘The soul of law, 
The life of justice, and the spirit of right.’ 


And this spirit is still most necessary and vital in all 
true oversight of the flock of God. The ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ of God’s representative must be 
‘known unto all men’ (Phil. iv. 5). The ‘wisdom 
which is from above’ has as its four leading features 
(Jas. iii, 17), purity, peaceableness, gentleness, 
easiness to be entreated of. . The ‘forbearance 
towards all men,’ whatever be their creed or their 
life, the ‘gentleness’ towards even the disobedient 
and the froward, the ‘consideration’ and ‘ modestie’ 
which do not press a right into a wrong, the 
‘patience’ which waits upon human waywardness 
and wilfulness as Christ Himself waited :—all these 
words have been used in the attempt to define and 
express the meaning of the word (ézveicera). 

This grace of ‘ gentleness’ is the very image of the 
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Divine nature within the heart. Its archetype and 1 Tim. iii, 
pattern are to be found in God. ‘All His goings 2-7- 
back from the strictness of His rights as against 
men ; all His allowing of their imperfect righteous- 
ness, and giving of a value to that which, rigorously 
estimated, would have none; all His refusals to 
exact extreme penalties, all His remembering whereof 

We are made, and measuring His dealing with us 
thereby ; all these we may contemplate as ‘epieikeia,’ 
‘gentleness’ on His part, as it demands the same 
love one toward another on ours’ (Trench, Synonyms, 

p. 181). 

The next verse (4), describes the relationship of «The Parson 
the ‘bishop’ to his own family. He must be ‘one oper: 
that ruleth his own household well,’ whose children (ver. 4). 
are in subjection, whose family life is marked by a 
seemly gravity. Bengel explains the latter in the 
sense of freedom from luxury and extravagance. 

But we probably have some clue to its meaning 
here by the parallel passage in which Titus (Tit. i. 
5-9) is cautioned as to the character of the elders 
whom he is to ordain in Crete. There many of 
the same personal features occur again. He must 
be one who has nought laid to his charge, the 
husband of one wife, the father of believing 
children, ‘not in accusation of dissoluteness or 
unruly.’ The necessity for this lies in the very 
nature of things. The stewardship of the home is Ver. 5. 
the school for learning the stewardship of the 
whole Household of God. The tense of the verb 
‘take charge’ is the ethical future, involving the 
notion of ability, or possibility. ‘How will a 
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man take care of the Church of God if he cannot 
mind his nearest and dearest?’ The faithful over- 
sight which gives children and servants their meat 
in due season, is to mark the spiritual stewardship 
which feeds the flock of God which He has pur- 
chased with His own blood. There is no sadder 
line in Milton than this :— 
‘The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’ 


Another important requirement for spiritual over- 
sight is that the overseer of God must not be a 
‘neophyte’ (iii. 6), a recent convert, ‘a boy in his 
own discipleship,’ ‘lest being besotted or clouded 
with pride, he fall into the judgment of the devil.’ 
The first picture, in the word, ‘neophyte, is drawn 
from nature.. The plant must have time to take 
root downwards if it is to be strong and healthy. 
Hidden growth must precéde outward luxuriance. 
‘Neophytes,’ says Bengel, ‘usually have a luxuri- 
ance of verdure. The recent convert is not yet 
pruned by the Cross.’ 

The picture of the effects of pride in the following 
word, ‘puffed up,’ or more strictly, ‘clouded with 
pride,’ is a very vivid one (iii. 6). It recurs in 
vi. 4, and in 2 Tim. iii. 4:—‘ Beclouded with pride, 
yet knowing nothing. It comes from a kindred 
word meaning to smoke. It describes the smoking 
heat without the flame, and so the besotting, 
clouding influence which pride exerts upon its 
victim, blinding him as to his true bearings and 
surroundings, destroying all sense of proportion, 
confusing and distorting his vision, stupefying the 
higher faculties of his soul. It is the direct result 
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of this that it ‘goeth before destruction and a1 Tim. iii. 
haughty spirit before a fall’ For how can a man 2-7. 

see the pitfalls in his path when his eyes are full 

of smoke ? 

The words which follow (ver. 6) raise a question. The Judg- 
Does the ‘judgment of the devil’ mean the judgment D&*t, one 
passed upon him, in which the neophyte may come ae nm 
to share, or the aveusation he will bring against 
him for falling into the same sin for which he, as 
an angel of God, was once condemned? The 
balance of probability is on the side of the first 
view. It was through pride that he ‘kept not his 
first estate.’ His fall and judgment are, therefore, 

a warning to ourselves. He can indeed ‘ cast into 
reproach,’ and entrap those who are self-confident, 
but he cannot bring judgment, only accusation, to 
bear against them, for he is himself under judgment. 

But he can lay snares (ver. 7). He is represented And his 
here as a wary hunter for souls. The same figure ree oi 
is also used in 1 Tim. vi. 9, and 2 Tim. ii. 26. He 
clouds, beguiles into his lair, and captures. He 
drugs and stupefies those already captured, who 
seek to escape out of his clutches, like Circe’s 
‘mariners transformed.’ He knows how to throw 
the fatal bait of riches as a lure before others 
that, plunged into his fatal pool, he may ‘engulf 
and drown them in destruction and_perdition.’ 
Ulysses filled the ears of his comrades with wax, 
and had himself tied to the mast of his vessel, lest 
they should be beguiled by the songs of the Sirens. 

We must stop our ears against the snares of the 
devil or we may come to share his punishment. 
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Deacons in like manner must be grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre ; holding the 
mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And let these also 
first be proved; then let them serve as deacons, if they be 
blameless. Women in like manner must be grave, not slanderous, 
temperate, faithful in all things. Let deacons be husbands of 
one wife, ruling their children and their own houses well. For 
they that have served well as deacons, gain to themselves a good 
standing and great boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. R.V. 


‘Appoint, therefore, for yourselves bishops and 
deacons worthy of the Lord, men meek and not 
covetous and true and proved; for they, too, render 
you the service of the prophets and teachers. Do 
not, then, despise them; for, together with the 
prophets and teachers, are they the ones who are 
to be held in honour among you.’ The words are 
from the Didaché, the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, a writing which has been traced to that 
Jewish Christian Church which, through the loving 
warnings of a Divine Master, escaped the horrors 
of the siege of Jerusalem, and found shelter and 
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shepherding within the walls of Gentile Pella, a1 Tim. iii. 
city of Decapolis, under Symeon, a son of Cleophas 8-13. 
and cousin of our Lord. It may have been 
Symeon’s own writing for the benefit of the many 
Gentiles around, and is from very early date, perhaps 
even as early as A.D. 80-90. 

The passage is an intensely interesting one. For 
it sheds further light upon the position of Deacons 
in a transitional period, where materials are scanty. 
Here they are mentioned, as in Phil. i. 1, with 
‘bishops’ only, the latter word being still, as in ‘Prophets’ 
1 Tim. iii. 1, almost convertible with ‘presbyters.’ pe 
We say ‘almost’ because the use of the word in the 
singular number marks a slight difference (1 Tim, 
ili, 2; Tit. i. 7). The spiritual requirements of both 
are insisted on—‘men meek and not covetous and 
true and proved’—in language which shows a 
marked correspondence with Paul’s words here to 
Timothy. They are treated as still subordinate in 
public estimation to two other orders—‘ prophets’ 
and ‘teachers ’—which still evidently in the Didaché 
fill a larger place in the popular regard. That is a 
perfectly natural fact when we remember the special 
attractiveness of the office of the ‘ prophet,’ especially 
in the Early Church, with its striking accompani- 
ments,—the marvellous spiritual gifts, the fore- 
knowledge of the future, the insight into the secrets 
of the heart, the burning and irresistible eloquence, 
the dramatic style of symbolism—taking a form which 
the Didaché describes (ch. x. 13), as ‘earthly mys- 
teries,’ reminding of the symbolical actions of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, or Ezekiel. 
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1 Tim. iii. © These passed from Church to Church with all the 

8-13. glamour of novelty, diversified experience, and world- 
wide travel. Whereas the deacons are clearly ad- 

Sag ministrative officers, localised in one place, performing 

Functions. the detailed duties of pastoral visitation and distri- 
bution of alms. And we can see, from one passage 
in the Didaché, that, in contrast to ‘apostles,’ who 
have already almost passed away, and to ‘prophets 
and teachers’ whose brilliant gifts are transitory 
(see Spence’s Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, Ex- 
cursus 9, and notes), they are permanent, destined 
to gather up into their office all that which was 
necessary and abiding in the orders which were 
already vanishing. Yet the lowliness of their present 
standing leads to the warning, ‘do not despise them,’ 
and perhaps the words throw light on Paul’s strong 
words of commendation for ‘bishops’ in 1 Tim. i. 1, 
and his encouragement to ‘deacons’ lower down in 
this passage (iii. 13). 

We have already (ch. xvi.), studied the special 
functions and qualifications of a ‘bishop.’ They 
contain, we have seen, in germ that out of which, 
not later than the middle of the second century, the 
‘episcopate, as we know it, had sprung (see Light- 
foot, Philippians, Dissertation on the Christian 

Deacons in Ministry, pp. 179-267). Who, then, are the ‘deacons,’ 
eee. now mentioned as constituting another ‘order’ in 
the Christian ministry ? 

The word itself is used in several senses (Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i., ‘Deacons,’ p. 574), of 
service generally (Acts xii. 25) of our Lord’s work in 
particular (Matt. xx. 28), of the temporal ruler 
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(Rom. xiii. 4), of the work of the apostles (Acts i. Tim. iii. 
17; vi. 4). But here we plainly have a special title. 8-13- 
It corresponds in name with the work for which the 
Seven ‘Deacons’ were set apart (Acts vi. 1, 2) in 
the Church of Jerusalem with prayer, and the laying 
on of the apostles’ hands. But did those Seven ‘The Seven’ 
‘Deacons’ constitute a new order, which is the same y res Ke 
as that mentioned here? Jn favour of this (Hastings’ 
D.B., ‘Deacons,’ i., pp. 574-5) is the general corre- 
spondence of their duties, such as their serving of 
tables, and the common opinion of the early Church 
from Irenzus onwards that they were identical, an 
opinion which led to the limitation of the number of 
deacons at Rome to seven. But against this view is 
the fact that their appointment was a special pro- 
vision in a special Church for a special need, that 
they are nowhere else called ‘deacons’ (see Acts 
xxi. 8, ‘one of the seven’), that the qualifications 
laid down for them are higher than those required 
in this passage, that they evidently rank next, in the 
Church of Jerusalem, to the apostles, and seem to 
occupy somewhat the position of the later presbyters. 
Whilst, therefore, they were not merely temporary 
officers, they cannot be identified with the ‘deacons’ 
of the pastoral epistles, though they may have 
suggested the future office. 

From this lowly office of practical devotion to 
the needs of the humblest and most dependent of 
the flock of Christ sprang that ‘ Ordering of Deacons’ Gifts Pass 
which is still a feature of the Christian ministry of pret its 
to-day. It is deeply suggestive and encouraging 
that it should be so. It is not brilliancy but faith- 
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True 
Devotion, 
the Real 
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in the Church of the Living God. The brilliant 
gifts which marked the ‘ prophet’ and the ‘teacher’ 
could not preserve these orders from perishing, for 
they were not necessary to the future of the Church. 
Like the gift of tongues which so many in the Cor- 
inthian Church coveted (1 Cor. xiv. 1-14), they soon 
passed away. The office which it was necessary to 
warn Christians against ‘ despising’ (see the Didaché), 
occupied with the humble task of ‘ visiting the father- 
less and widows in their affliction,’ of ‘ministering 
to the necessities of saints,’ of ‘serving tables,’ is the 
office which has stood the severe test of well-nigh 
nineteen centuries, and has gathered up into itself 
that which was worthful and abiding in the other two. 

True devotion to Christ is best tested in ‘ the trivial 
round, the common task,’ in the faithful discharge of 
detailed duty illumined by the consecration and up- 
lifting of a ‘holy, heavenly love.’ Again and again 
in various ways the history of the Church has borne 
witness to the same fact. The Celtic mission from 
Ireland to England reads like aromance. The visions 
of the Lord, the passionate spiritual earnestness, the 
halo of sanctity, the spirit of prophecy, the gifts of 
imagination that cling around it make it the golden 
age in the story of England’s conversion. But it had 
to give place to the quiet work of Theodore and his 
Anglo-Saxon colleagues. ‘A Church moulded on the 
Celtic type would never have sufficed for the needs of 
England’ (Bright, Early Church History, p. 232). The 
soaring flights of spiritual vision, the marvellous in- 
sight into the future, the spell of perfervid eloquence, 
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the ecstasy of the mystic, the speaking in an unknown 1 Tim. iii. 
tongue—these are gifts not so necessary, not so 8-13. 
permanent for the Church of God as the ‘pure 

religion and undefiled before God and the Father,’ 

which accepts and fulfils in quietness and patience, 

as the test of Love’s profession, the threefold charge: 

—‘ Feed My Lambs’ ; ‘Tend My Sheep’; ‘Feed My 

Sheep’ (John xxi. 15-17). 

In what respect do deacons differ here from St Paul’s 
‘bishops’ and presbyters? In comparing the qualifi- ee 
cations here with those in the preceding passage (ver. 8). 
it has been pointed out that a difference of qualifi- 
cation is noticeable which indicates a difference of 
duties. (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. 
‘Deacons, pp. 574-5). Thus the bishop must be 
‘irreproachable,’ but it is sufficient for the deacon 
that he be ‘unaccused,’ ‘having no charge actually 
laid against him’ (10). The ‘temperance’ and 
‘gravity’ of the deacon are enlarged upon and 
emphasized for the bishop (iii. 2, 3; Tit i. 7). 

The deacon is specially warned (8) against being 
‘double-tongued,’ which means saying! one thing to 
one person and another thing to another, so as to try 
and be agreeable and popular with all parties at the 
expense of sincerity and truth. This is not specially 
named for the ‘overseer. In the Didaché is a 
similar passage. ‘Thou shalt not be double-minded 
nor double-tongued (d¢yAwacos), for a double tongue 
is a snare of death. Thy speech shall not be false 
nor empty but practical’ (Didaché, ch. ii. 1). Both 
alike are warned (see Tit. i. 7) against being ‘ greedy 
1 Ad alios alia loquentes (Bengel). 
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of base gain.’ The ‘bishops’ must be ‘ apt to teach,’ 
but nothing as to teaching is added for the deacon. 
He is to teach by his life, ‘holding the mystery of 
the faith in a pure conscience’ (9). The ‘bishop’ 
must be a man of orderly habits, a ‘lover of 
hospitality,’ with a sweetly reasonable disposition, not 
a ‘neophyte,’ and bearing a good report among the 
heathen. Whereas the deacon has yet to earn a good 
standing in the Church of God, and thus to win for 
himself by a faithful diaconate ‘much boldness’ in 
the faith. All these contrasted features indicate that 
his office is a subordinate office, occupied chiefly with 
the visitation of the flock and the distribution of alms, 
whereas the ‘bishop’s’ charge embraces teaching, 
hospitality, general intercourse with Christians and 
heathen. 

The supreme importance of character for even the 
humblest office (as it then was) in the Church of God 
is brought home by the whole description. All 
through we are reading here, not of physical, or 
mental, or social gifts as the condition for Christian 
ministry, but of ethical features without the posses- 
sion of which a man would be disqualified. It is not 
enough even that he should be orthodox. It is ‘ina 
pure conscience ’ that he must ‘ hold the mystery of the 
faith.’ He must first be ‘proved, and the word in 
the New Testament implies testing, discrimination, 
examination, discernment; resulting, if satisfactory, 
in verification and approval. The ‘seemly’ char- 
acter, the ‘blameless’ life, the ‘ well-governed’ home 
(ver. 12) are the indispensable conditions for fruitful 
service. 
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It may be that we have a further feature in I Tim. iii. 

verse 11. Some have supposed the words there to 8-13. 
describe the wives of deacons, who are to be ‘grave, Vets: 1, 12. 
not slanderers (é:a8éXovs), sober, faithful in all 
things.’ The question is a doubtful one. The 
position of the words in the midst of the description The Duties 
of the qualifications of deacons encourages this view, oe eoc#°™ 
but the absence of the article and the word ‘like- ; 
wise’ which ushers in the sentence seem to imply 
that women here are spoken of as a separate class, 
as deaconesses in the Church. The absence of any 
mention of qualifications for the wives of ‘ bishops,’ 
the possible omission of any mention of domestic 
duties (though ‘faithful in all things’ might imply 
this), and the fourfold description (11), itself point 
the same way. If they are deaconesses, they cannot Ver. 11. 
be the same as the class of ‘widows’ who are 
mentioned much lower down quite distinctly. 
(1 Tim. v. 3-16). (See Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, ‘Widows,’ vol. iv. pp. 916-7.) We read 
of deaconesses in the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1) was a deaconess, but the Early 
Church recognised widows and deaconesses, we know, 
as distinct ‘orders.’ Their work would be the care of 
the poor and the visitation of the sick. (See Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, ‘Woman,’ vol. iv. p. 936.) 

The whole passage closes with a reminder of the Faithful 
reward which lies beyond faithful service. Those SWS 
who ‘have served well as deacons’ gain to themselves Promotion 
a good standing (ver. 13, R.V.), and great boldness in pee aee 
the faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ The first word 
‘standing,’ which only occurs here in the New 
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1 Tim. iii, Testament (but see 1 Sam. v. 4,5; 2 Kings xx. 


8-13. 


A Good. 
Standing 
towards 
God. 


The Gate 
of Honour. 


9-11), means a step in advance, a promotion, a 
new vantage ground won. It has been variously 
explained. Probably the supposition of an allusion 
to promotion, to become presbyter in place of deacon, 
is not justified, for such an advance is never spoken 
of in the New Testament. It may, however, mean 
added influence in the Church of Christ. But most 
likely it means winning a good footing towards 
God (Ellicott in loco), ‘a degree in reference to the 
judgment of God,’ and, with this, more boldness 
towards men. There are three ancient gateways in 
Caius College, Cambridge. By the first you enter 
the College from the public street, and it has over it 
Humilitatis. By the second you pass from the outer 
to the inner and second court and above its eastern 
side is the word Virtutis. The third leads direct 
from the College to the Schools and the Senate 
House, where degrees are conferred. It is far more 
ornate in its threefold style and has above it the 
word Honoris. The undergraduate who entered 
the college by the gate of Humility, and passed on 
through the gate of Virtue, shall leave it ‘to obtain 
a good degree’ by the Gate of Honour. It is so 
with the deacon’s service and with all true service in 
the Church of God. It began and begins still with 
Humility. It was the lowliest and least esteemed 
of the orders of the Early Church. But, if served 
‘well,’ it led and still leads through Virtue to the 
reward of Honour, the ‘winning of a good degree,’ 
praise in the sight of God, boldness in the presence 
of men. 
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THESE things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee 
shortly ; but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how men 
ought (A.V. ‘ thou oughtest ’) to behave themselves (A.V. ‘thyself ’) 
in the house of God, which is the Church of the Living God, the 
pillar and ground (marg. ‘stay’) of the truth. And without 
controversy great is the mystery of godliness; He who was 
manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
preached among the nations, believed on in the world, received up 
in glory. R.V. 


Sr Pavut, when he wrote the First Epistle to 1 Tim. iii. 
Timothy, was still expecting that he would travel 14-6. 
to Ephesus from Macedonia, and be able to direct been 
Timothy’s work in person. That expectation was, the Temple 
as a matter of fact, never fulfilled. He was hurried pester 
shortly after into a close and ignoble confinement, 
from which he never emerged except for martyrdom. 
He was hoping, he says here, to come to him ‘more 
quickly,’ that is, ‘sooner than these instruc- 
tions suppose,’ so he simply writes, in case 
he should tarry, that Timothy may know how 
to have his conversation in the House of God. 
It is possible, though less likely, that the trans- 
lation of the MRevisers may be the true one 
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1 Tim. iii, —‘how men ought to behave,’ that is, the 
14-16. instructions were for the sake of others rather than 
himself. There are certainly more general than 
personal injunctions in our Epistle, but these are 
not wanting, and they are very emphatic (see i. 4, 
R.V.; i. 18; iv. 15, 16, etc.). To speak of ‘the 
House of God’ (ver. 15) was to use an expression 
applied in the Old Testament primarily to the Temple 
which God sanctified with His presence (2 Chron. 
v. 14; Ezra v. 16; Matt. xxi. 13), and secondarily 
to the covenant people among whom He dwelt 
(Num. xii. 7; Hos. viii. 1). Perhaps it was 
intended to recall the visible and ever present 
contrast between the New Faith and that splendid 
and glittering Temple of which Ephesus was the 
‘Temple. proud sacristan or ‘temple-sweeper’ (Acts xix. 35, 
Sweeper ’ to <wxdpos), which had arisen with even greater glory 
upon the ashes of a previous temple destroyed by 
fire on the night when Alexander the Great was 
born. That Temple stood forth in its magnificence 
and strength and prestige as an embodiment of the 
power of Heathenism over Ephesus and over the 
whole world. It gave the impression which Benares, 
the sacred city of the Hindus, with its temples o 
burnished gold, its innumerable shrines and niches 
for gods, its burning ghats, its hosts of pilgrims and 
holy mendicants, and its great sacred stream filled 
with throngs of bathers washing away their sins, 
gives to the Christian of to-day ; ‘It was the living 
oracle of the nation, and governed the (Ionian) 
with a despotic hand in all his sacred rites and 
practices.’ 
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Over against it was the New Faith, so strangely 1 Tim. ii. 
contrasted, so seemingly weak, so divinely irresistible. 14-16. 
On the one hand, the stately temple with its hosts of 
priests and priestesses, its strange cult of Diana, its 
sacred object of worship in the innermost shrine, a 
rude and shapeless idol ; on the other, ‘the House of Ver. 15. 
God,’ the ‘true home of the Living God,’ dwelling in 
the hearts of His people, the Church which was 
(Ellicott) ‘no material fane of false, dead deities, 
but a living and spiritual community, a life-stream 
of believers in an ever-living God.’ On the one 
hand, the glorious fabric towering in all its stateli- 
ness and beauty over the plain at the feet of Mount 
Coressus, with snow-white marble pillars, and sure ‘ The Pillar 

and Base- 

broad foundation, so strong, so immovable, yet ment of the 
destined to crumble and disappear and be ice Truth,’ 
from human sight altogether for ages; on the other, 

the spiritual fabric, at once a ‘pillar’ to uphold and 

a ‘basement’ or ‘ground’ to make fast and firm the 
revealed truth of God. For ‘ were there no Church 

there would be no witness, no guardian of archives, 

no basis, nothing whereon acknowledged truth could 

rest.’ It is impossible to apply these words, in 
variance with their whole context, to Timothy 

himself, merely because ‘o7vXos’ or ‘ Pillar’ is used 
sometimes in the New Testament in a personal 

sense (Gal. ii. 9; Rev. iii. 12). Nor can the 

obscure and harsh rendering which would connect 

this clause with the first clause of the next verse and 

make ‘the mystery of godliness’ to be ‘the pillar and 

ground of the truth’ here spoken of, be seriously 

1 Ellicott (in loco). 
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pressed. Probably we should read here without 
the definite article. ‘The Church is not the 
pillar of the Truth, for the Truth has other sup- 
ports in conscience and in Scripture; but the 
Church, and every local branch of the Church, is a 
pillar and stay of the truth.’ (Bernard’s Pastoral 
Epistles, Notes, p. 61, and see also Hort’s Chris- 
tian Ecclesia, p. 172.) So the contrast is once 
again between the Cult so childish, so degrading 
in its supposed mysteries ; and the true Cult whose 
essence is ‘godliness,’ whose mysteries are ‘con- 
fessedly ’’ and ‘indisputably’ ‘great,’ whose Object of 
worship is ‘our great God and Saviour’ (Tit. ii. 13), 
to proclaim whose Divinity the early Christians 
deliberately annexed a title impiously arrogated to 
themselves by some of the worst of men (see 
interesting passage in Moulton’s Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, p. 84). How very weak that 
Church appeared at first sight in presence of the 
prestige and glamour of the Temple and Worship of 
Diana. Yet silently, like the Jewish Temple of 
Solomon, the spiritual fabric arose which was 
destined to overturn the heathen worship and leave 
its temple obliterated in ruin. For the power of 
‘the living God’ was within the one religion, with 
her universal Mediator and World-Saviour, and not 
in the other. The gilded pomp and show of 
Heathenism counts for nothing against the faith 
and sacrifice of the saints of God. 

It can hardly be doubted that the passage which 
follows is our earliest Christian Creed. Such 
epitomes of doctrine are found elsewhere in St Paul’s 
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writings. Just as an oral Gospel preceded and 1 Tim. iii. 
prepared the way for a written Gospel, so an oral 14-16. 
Creed familiarised the Early Church with the great 

truths of the Faith, and then passed into an actual 

Rule of Faith. 

The Confession of Faith here is rhythmical in The Home 

character, and has all the appearance of being also pels 
an early Christian hymn. The fact is rendered more 
likely when we remember that Ephesus and Asia 
Minor were the earliest home of Christian hymnology. 
Hymns are expressly named in Paul’s letters to the 
Ephesians and Colossians (Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16). 
Perhaps a hymn is also quoted in another passage 
(Eph. v. 14). Pliny the younger, in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan, speaks of the Christians of 
Bithynia as singing hymns before daylight to Christ 
as God. Ignatius again, writing to the Ephesians, 
says, ‘Do ye each and all of you form yourselves 
into a chorus, that being harmonious in concord, 
and taking the key-note of God, ye may in unison 
sing with one voice through Jesus Christ unto the 
Father.’ 

There are three couplets in this passage, each in Three 
correspondence with itself in its two parts. And the Rene 
passage as a whole has all the appearance of being a 
quotation from something already known to the reader. 

For there can be no doubt which reading for the 

opening word is correct. The most ancient MSS., 

such as the Sinaitic and Alexandrine, omit the word 

God, and read ‘Who (or, perhaps, “ He Who”) 

was manifested.’ The sacred Name does not appear 

in the passage in any version earlier than the fourth 
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1 Tim. iii, century, and there is an evident reason why a trans- 


14-16. 


The Great 
Mystery of 
Godliness. 


Manifest in 
the Flesh, 


scriber should introduce it as an interpretation of 
Paul’s meaning. Happily that reason was needless. 
The Divinity of Christ is implied in the whole 
passage. 

Each clause of the fragment is intensely interesting. 
When on the rude blocks of ruined stone scattered 
among the dreary highlands of the Hauran we find 
the two words in Greek, amidst relics of Zeus and 
Athene, and ruined heathen temples, ‘ Christ liveth,’ 
we know that we have the truth which upbore many 
a Christian soul in the dark hour of martyrdom. 
And, when we read the words of this fragment, we 
know the view of Christ which made many another 
besides Paul himself willing to ‘fight with wild 
beasts at Ephesus.’ Though epigrammatic, they are 
significant. First we mark the personal character of 
the Creed. It does not consist in abstract truth or 
abstract theology. It centres round a Person and a 
Living Person. It ushers us by its first word into 
the presence of One Who, though He be not expressly 
described as God, yet bears about Him such a strange 
uniqueness that nothing short of Godhead can explain 
His Being. In telling us of Him it seems to say: 
‘This is the substance of all Theology,—to have an 
understanding to know Him that is true, and to be 
in Him that is true. ‘This is the true God and 
eternal life.’ In this first germ of a creed, all the 
truth is truth most glorious, most convincing, about 
Jesus Christ. 

The first couplet tells of His twofold manifestation, 
in flesh and in spirit. ‘Great is the mystery of 
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godliness, He Who was manifested in flesh, justified 1 Tim. iii. 
in spirit.’ The word ‘manifest’ is the word so often 14-16. 
used by the very evangelist who most clearly em- 

phasises our Lord’s divinity. Fifteen times, that is 

eight times in his gospel and seven times in his 

epistles, St John employs it, and in every case except 

two with a direct allusion to the Person and work of 

Christ. The word carries with it the strongest of 
arguments for His pre-existence. It certainly implies, The Mani- 
it almost expresses, that His birth was not a common {Staton of 
birth, and that His life was no ordinary life. He has 

a being apart from the manifestation. It is ‘the 

Life, the eternal Life, which was with the Father 

and was manifested unto us’ (1 John i. 2). 


‘Anthems be to Thee addrest, 
God in flesh made manifest.’ 


A supernatural fact thus stands at the threshold 
of the Creed, and it is well that it should be so. 
For, where universal human nature has been proved 
to fail, only that which is above nature can win the 
victory. Christianity is not an idealism, but an 
achievement (Forrest, The Christ of History and 
Experience). It is rooted in solid historic fact. Its 
first message by the angel is that we are no longer 
alone, that ‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.’ 

‘Manifested in flesh’—the brief words recall all Its Features. 
that manifestation of love and tenderness that shone 
forth from the Manger of Bethlehem, the home of 
Nazareth, the hills of Galilee, the Temple courts 
of Jerusalem, the Cross of Calvary. The Virgin- 
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1 Tim. iii. birth, the Humanity which was more than humanity, 


14-16. 


‘We have 
Seen and 
Bear 
Witness.’ 


the self-humiliation which yet had about it still the 
outshining of the Divine glory, the Life ever ‘cruci- 
fied through weakness,’ yet ever living through the 
power of God—their message to mankind is our only 
yet sufficient possibility of restored fellowship with 
God. 

Very pathetic is the honest confession of failure 
that marks the ripest experience of our greatest 
modern philosopher, after a life-time of true self- 
sacrifice in the cause of philosophy. ‘ Religious 
Creeds,’ writes Herbert Spencer in the closing words 
of his Autobiography, ‘ which in one way or another 
occupy the sphere that rational interpretation seeks 
to occupy and fails, and fails the more it seeks, I have 
come to regard with a sympathy based on community 
of need, feeling that dissent from them results from 
inability to accept the solutions offered joined with 
the wish that solutions could be found.’ It is the 
wail of pessimism with which we are so familiar from 
the lips of the modern philosopher who has missed 
the significance of Jesus Christ. Against that de- 
spairing agnosticism place the certainty of those who 
have beheld in Him ‘God manifest in the flesh.’ 
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1 Tr. iii. 16 


WITHOUT controversy great is the mystery of godliness ; He who 
was... justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
nations, believed on in the world, received up in glory. R.V. 


Wuat do the words ‘justified in spirit ’ mean ? I Tim. iii. 
There is a striking parallel in 1 Peter iii. 18, ‘put to 16 
death in flesh, but quickened in spirit.’ In each case one ae 
clearly the rords ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ stand in sharp 
contrast. 

This contrast between the two states in the first 
passage is very sharply drawn by the Greek particles. 
So far as the flesh was concerned the enemies of x Pet. iii. 18. 
Christ had triumphed. His body was taken down 
from the Cross dead, and it was buried. It seemed 
as though the activity of Jesus was at an end. 
But there was a ‘quickening’ of that personality 
which seemed destined to perish so utterly here. 
He went away and proclaimed the good tidings 
(see 1 Pet. iv. 6) to the spirits which were in ward, 
that, though ‘judged indeed according to men in 
flesh,’ ‘they might live according to God in spirit.’ 
And thus He anticipated His own bodily quickening 
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and resurrection, and the bodily quickening and 
resurrection of them also and all mankind, which, as 
being ‘the first fruits from them that sleep,’ He in 
His own bodily resurrection foreshadows. In this 
case, therefore, the words ‘quickened in spirit’ are 
a sort of anticipation of the actual resurrection which 
followed. In the same way ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ may 
be contrasted here, death being again regarded as 
the crisis. 

Ellicott, indeed, has another interpretation. He 
explains the words ‘justified in spirit’ as meaning 
‘the higher principle of spiritual life’ in Jesus ‘in 
all its manifestations, whether in His words or works, 
or in the events of His life, in which He was shown 
to be the All-Holy, and the All-Righteous, yea, 
manifested with power to be the Son of God.’ In 
that case the justification would refer to no special 
crisis in His career, but to the career as a whole 
from its first moment, when there came a voice from 
out the excellent glory, ‘This is My Beloved Son, in 
Whom I am well pleased.’ But this view does not 
seem adequate to the note of time and succession 
which underlies the other clauses. It does not 
sufficiently emphasise the contrast between ‘flesh’ 
and ‘spirit.’ The word ‘justification’ also seems 
to point to some specific vindication which crowns 
and consummates the humiliation. 

And, following out the analogy presented by the 
similar passage in 1 Pet. iii. 18, we clearly are 
brought face to face here with some kind of contrast 
He was ‘manifest in flesh.’ Then, in some way 
wherein the weakness and self-emptying associated 
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with that manifestation is contrasted with another x Tim. iii. 
state of power and self-vindication, He was ‘justi- 16. 

fied in spirit.’ It may mean a contrast such as we 

mark so conspicuously at the Transfiguration and at 

special crises in His career on earth. From time to 

time there came the voice from Heaven, the witness 

borne by the Father (John v. 36), in mighty 

works, and within His own soul, to an unbroken 
fellowship. ‘He that sent Me is with Me; He hath 

not left Me alone (John viii. 29). But it seems 
unnatural to speak of such occasions as a ‘justifica- The Death 


tion,’ or as fulfilling the conditions of the sharp Mak 
contrast implied in ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit. Crisis. 


But one moment of our Lord’s manifestation 
of the words would be true. That moment is the 
Resurrection. He was ‘delivered on account of 
our offences’ and He was ‘raised again on account 
of our justification’ (Rom. iv. 25). For it was His 
own justification first and foremost. This retains 
the literal and exact meaning of the Greek verb 
(dtkarow) in Paul’s Epistles. In every other case in 
the New Testament where he uses this word (twenty- 
three times in all), except one (Rom. iii. 4), he uses 
it with this literal meaning, and that meaning is 
peculiarly appropriate here. For His Resurrection 
is His complete and triumphant justification from 
the guilt and thraldom of a universal human sin 
with which He had become identified (2 Cor. v. 21; 
Rom. vi. 7-9, R.V.). ‘He loosed the bands of death, 
because it was not possible that He should be holden 
of it.’ He was then ‘declared to be the Son of God 
with power according to the Spirit of holiness by 
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the resurrection from the dead’ (Rom. i. 3). The 
resurrection is God’s answer at once to the malice of 
men in nailing Him to the Cross, and to the princi- 
palities and powers at whose instigation the evil 
deed was wrought. It is the despoiling of the 
powers of darkness which clung around the Cross 
(Col. ii. 15). It is His re-entry into the eternal 
world of being. He comes back ‘changed yet the 
same; nothing has been left in the grave though all 
has been transfigured.’! Wesee at once ‘ the newness 
and identity of His bodily life.’? ‘What was natural 
to Him before seems now miraculous; what was 
before miraculous is now natural.’ The Glorified 
Lord is now ‘a quickening spirit.’ The garden of 
Joseph, the roadway to bright Emmaus, the upper 
room, the still lake-shore, the hill of Olivet—all 
alike reveal the subtle change which has passed over 
Him. He not only ‘showed them His hands and 
His feet’ and ‘ate and drank with them after He 
was risen from the dead,’ but He breathed on them 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. He came as One who 
was ‘alive for evermore’ and had ‘abolished death’ 
in Himself. His ‘justification’ was actually realised in 
the eternal world of spirit, as the victory itself had 
been won in flesh. 

It would have indeed been strange if the Early 
Church, which bore such unflinching and unfailing 
testimony to the actual historic resurrection of 
her Lord in human flesh, and based upon it all her 
hopes, had passed it by unmentioned in her earliest 

1 Westcott, Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 9. 


* Steinmeyer, Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, p. 301. 
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Creed or Hymn. But we see that it was not so, I Tim. iii. 
and we too can share the thrill of ever renewed 16. 
Easter joy which they would feel as they recited or sale it is 
sang those immortal words, ‘justified in spirit.’ For 
in the fact they beheld, with ourselves, the secret of 
their Christian hope. The resurrection has been 
truly described (Godet) as ‘the Incarnation of our 
justification,’ and that is how the Church of the 
apostolic age regarded it. His coming again brought, 
and still brings, the joy of Reassurance, the joy of 
Pardon, the joy of Enlightenment, the joy of Fellow- 
ship. It proclaimed Certainty through the Resurrec- 
tion fact, Gladness in the Returning Lord, Peace by 
the Finished Work, Power through the Overcoming 
Life, ‘ Victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ Hope 
because of the Abiding Presence. ‘Justified in 
spirit,’ He came again from the dead as ‘The Great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant,’ to challenge and awaken and 
convert and uplift, to bestow forgiveness on penitence, 

to dry the tears of sorrow, to solve the problems of 
honest doubt, to unfold the meaning of the Scriptures, 

to reward the yearnings of faith, to sanctify all work 
with His continual presence (John xx. 21). 

The next couplet compares the two groups of ‘Seen of 
subjects who were the recipients of this life-giving 48¢'*’ 
manifestation. ‘He was seen of angels, preached 
among the nations.’ The description enlarges our 
sense of the majesty and marvel of the Revelation. 

Even angels shared it, and it was for all mankind. 

The first sentence cannot refer to the appearance of 

angels to our Lord at crises in His earthly life 
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1 Tim. iii. The point of the passage is that He appeared to them. 

16. The angels which heralded His birth or His resurrec- 
tion to men and women cannot be meant. The word 
implies ‘Self-exhibition ’ (Ellicott) ; He showed Him- 
self alive to angels. 

But when can such a manifestation be said to have 
taken place? How could He whom angels have 
adored through endless ages be said truly to show 

Through the Himself by revelation to them? There is only one 

Forty Days. period of time when such a revelation seems likely and 
natural ;—during the forty days after His resurrec- 
tion, before His re-entry into Highest Heaven. For 
just consider what has now taken place. The Eternal 
Word of the Father has now taken man’s nature and 
in it has triumphed over sin and death. He Who 
was ‘made a little while inferior to the angels for the 
suffering of death’ is now ‘crowned with glory and 
honour’ by reason of that suffering. And this is the 
exaltation for the first time of the Humanity which 
He has embraced. This is ‘the taking of the man- 
hood’ for ever ‘into God.’ Surely that is a fact in 
which angels would be specially concerned. Such a 
revelation belongs to the whole forty days and culmin- 
ates at His ascension into Heaven. 

‘Which We know so little of the events of those wondrous 

things angels days, Was He ‘seen of angels’ in those long inter- 

into.’ vals when His disciples never saw Him? We can 
imagine what a revelation of their self-humbled, now 
glorified Lord that must have been (Eph. iii. 10; 
1 Pet. i. 12). 

The next clause is an anticipation. It brings 
under one purview events which are continuous right 
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up till His return. ‘Preached among the nations.’ 1 Tim. iii, 
That work began when the forty days were ended, 16. 

at the first great Pentecost. The marvel of that ‘Preached 
preaching, embracing Gentile and Jew alike, is hard Nations” 
for us to realise now, who are so familiar with it. 

To Paul it came with all the glory of a fresh revela- 

tion, for it involved the claim that the Church should 

be Catholic, universal, human, instead of being a 

mere Jewish sect which would have perished with 

the fall of Judaism, and it demanded the struggles of 

a whole life-time. Paul’s work was ‘to make all men 

see’ (Eph. iii. 9) this Divinely revealed design. And 

some do not see it in all its fulness even yet. ‘The 
discipling of the world is still the discipline of the 

Church.’ The Church stands or falls by her obedience 

or disobedience to the Divine command (Matt. 

XXviii. 18-20). Her innermost life depends upon her 
outermost witnessing. ‘An impoverished circulation 

of the Gospel makes a cold and feeble Church.’ 

Thus we reach the final couplet :—‘ Believed : Believed on 
on in the world, received up in glory.’ We have had ea i 
already the Life incarnate, justified, revealed, borne ; 
witness to ; what more is necessary? That its fellow- 
ship should be actually shared, that it should become 
effectual as Life to a dying world. And that can only 
come through Faith. ‘The Name, through Faith in 
the Name,’ is to ‘make men strong.’ As Paul recalled 
the thrilling scenes he had witnessed in that very city 
of Ephesus :—the burning of the books of magic, the 
tumult among the craftsmen of Diana, the multitudes 
of disciples throughout all Western Asia, he knew 
that he could already write as accomplished fact, 
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‘Believed on in the world.’ And every day is con- 
firming the witness. Not long ago an educated Hindu 
gentleman sought a private interview with a passing 
Medical Missionary in the Telugu country. When 
he came to him he disclaimed any desire for medical 
treatment and confessed his secret faith in Christ. 
‘I am not a Christian,’ he said, ‘but in my heart I 
dare not deny the claims of the Bible. I see the 
power of Christ so distinctly in the lives of His 
followers that I cannot deny His Divinity. He must 
be Divine, or He could not work such a change in 
the lives of those who become His disciples. He is 
not yet my Saviour,’ he added; ‘caste, wealth, 
position, family, all hold me back. But even now I 
never allow Him to be spoken against in my presence. 
I have long been reading my Bible in secret. The 
more I read of Christ and ponder His life and teach- 
ings and the power to conquer sin that comes from 
embracing His religion, the more do I feel that in the 
end I shall have to embrace Him at any cost as my 
Saviour. (C.M.S. Report, 1903, p. 269.) 

The Creed fitly closes with the present exaltation 
of the Lord, through His Ascension into Heaven. 
For that was the completion of His earthly work, 
His triumphant vindication before angels and men, 
and the inauguration of His present activity as our 
Priest-King at the right hand of the throne of 
power, ‘now to appear in the presence of God for 
us. Why does this clause come last? Because it 
deals with a present fact, one that abides in its 


1 «Was received up into glory, and is now in glory’ (Ellicott, 
Huther, and others). 
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consequence, for the Ascension is not only the r Tim. iii. 
climax of His earthly work, it is the starting: point 16. 

of the heavenly. There, before the throne, the 
Triumphant Christ offers His redeemed humanity 

in all its fulness and splendour of resurrection-life. 

There He represents His own. 


‘He the first fruits of our race 
Near Himself prepares our place.’ 


We pause and carry our minds back. Then it 
was such a creed as this which in those far by-gone 
days made men willing to ‘fight with beasts at 
Ephesus.’ It was for such a Saviour that Paul flew 
across the world with an everlasting and universally 
human Gospel. It was in the strength of this that 
‘such an one as Paul the aged’ could face the 
forsaking of all men at his hour of greatest need. 

‘It fills me with infinite sadness,’ wrote John The Faith 
Addington Symonds (Biography, vol. i. p. 389), ‘to yea 
stand in one of these Cathedral naves and to hear 
those reiterated adorations and supplications, and to 
think of the hundreds and thousands of colossal 
temples of the past—fruitless altars and vain prayer- 
stations, raised to the inscrutable, unapproachable 
God, the Sphinx of Being called by a myriad 
names. ... Only one form of worship still exists 
for us, for us “the foremost nation of the world,” for 
us who think ourselves so wise and dream our creed 
the final one. One particular small faith still lives, 
destined ere long to be merged in other equally 
impotent attempts to reach the source of aspirations.’ 
The words would indeed be sad if they possessed a 
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1 Tim. iii. particle of real truth. The Temple of Diana and the 

16. Church of St John at Ephesus have indeed both 
utterly passed away. But ‘our particular small 
faith,’ which to-day is accepted and owned as the 

Cog Bae a secret of life and happiness by greater multitudes 

e world. : ? . ® 

than in any previous age of its history, is the same, 
word for word, truth for truth, as that which the 
Christian of the first century recited before he went 
forth cheerfully to face martyrdom in the strength 
which it brought home. And its essence is personal 
—‘I am the Living One, and I was dead, and 
behold I am alive unto the ages of the ages, and 
have the keys of death and of hades’ (Rev. i. 18, 
R.V.). The fact that ‘Christ is alive’ is still a 
revelation which is making the world new and all 
men who believe it strong. 
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Bur the Spirit saith expressly, that in later (A.V. ‘the latter’) 
times some shall fall away from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils, through the hypocrisy of men that 
speak lies, branded in their own conscience as with a hot iron; 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God created to be received with thanksgiving by them that 
believe and know the truth. For every creature of God is good, 
and nothing is (R.V.) to be rejected, if it be received with 
thanksgiving: for it is sanctified through the word of God and 
prayer. If thou put the brethren in mind of these things, thou 
shalt be a good minister of Christ Jesus, nourished in the words 
of the (R.V.) faith and of the good doctrine which thou hast 
followed until now. R.Y. 


Funai need a certain soil to come to full maturity. 1 Tim. iv 
They are born of decay. Heresies are fungus- 1-6. 
growths of the same nature, which obey the same iad 
law. The society of Western Asia, and specially Life. 
Ephesus in the first century after Christ, supplied 

that soil to perfection. It was the natural meeting 

place of East and West. Oriental superstition 

was here wedded to Roman Materialism, and a 
Depraved Judaism, here as in so many lands, 
consummated the. fatal union, supplying as it did 
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the link between two contrasted civilisations, and 
being then, as so often since, the intermediary 
between Occident and Orient. The ‘hateful’ 
doctrine of the Nicolaitaines and the errors of 
Cerinthus both belong to Ephesus and its neigh- 
bourhood. The shallowness of thought was only 
equalled by its hyperactivity. The real seriousness 
and significance of life was never present to these 
eastern minds. Life was at best a painful accommo- 
dation to a conflicting environment, a compromise 
between contending passions ever disputing for 
pre-eminence over the soul, an acquiescence in the 
clashing conditions of a hard problem which 
philosophy could state but could not solve. The 
thought of Self-Mastery, of Self-Conquest, of Self- 
Realisation in any high and spiritual sense had not 
entered into the ideals of life familiar to the minds 
of Ephesians. For the great secret—Christ—which 
underlies them had as yet been unfamiliar. 

Such surrounding influences must have made the 
work of Timothy as chief pastor of the Ephesian 

hurch immensely more difficult. There is always 
on the skirts of any Church standing in the midst 
of Heathenism a fringe of persons who have not yet 
fully entered into the new teaching, who desire, 
therefore, still to find a point of reconciliation 
between the new and the old. In such a case 
Christianity stands threatened with the immediate 
peril of ceasing to be distinctive and definite. And 
even with older Christian communities there is an 
ever recurring distrust in the power of the faith to 
sanctify every department of life, resulting in an 
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artificial and unnatural division of life into the 1 Tim. iv. 
secular and the sacred. 1-6. 

There can be no doubt about the strength and Ver. r. 
decisiveness of the warning expressed here. It lies A Decisive 
first in the contrast with the immediate context ae 
(iii. 16), and then in the authority of the message Contrast. 
itself; again in the spiritual source from whom such 
teachings come (iv. 1), in the character of its agents 
(iv. 2), and lastly, in the features and results of the 
false teaching (iv. 3, 4). The contrast with the 
context appears in the opening word of the passage, 
‘Howbeit.. The great mystery of godliness has 
been revealed. The Life, the everlasting Life, has 
been manifested to men. The message has gone 
forth into all the world. The Church of Believers 
has arisen as a witness to the faith. You would 
think that, in the case at least of those who had 
come within reach of such a life-giving revelation, 
it would be realised as satisfying. But do not Chrysostom. 
wonder, that, in spite of all this, in later times men 
will apostasize even from such a faith and will 
hearken, not to the voice of revelation but to 
seducing spirits and demons. 

We are not to understand by ‘later times’ the Apostasy 
same as ‘the last days’ of 2 Tim. iii. 1. There is fom the 
not only a difference of expression, but also of the : 
features which accompany the ‘time.’ The first is 
a point of time future indeed to the speaker but a 
period not necessarily the last; rather that which 
leads up to and ushers in that final climax. Itisa 
time marked with the beginnings of apostasy, the 
individual fallings away (‘some shall fall away ’)— 
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which only reach their full maturity immediately 
before the final coming of Christ. For then (2 Tim. 
iii. 3) evil has found its full expression in complete 
moral degradation; asceticism has passed into its 
natural reaction, licence; the love of the many as 
well as the few has waxed cold. Men have become, 
not heretics merely, but ‘reprobate (addximoz) 
concerning the faith’ (2 Tim. iii. 8). 

The spiritual sources of such false teachings are 
spoken of as plainly foretold. No doubt the allusion 
is, not only to the express warnings of our Lord 
(Matt. xxiv. 11, etc.), but to the utterances from the 
lips of inspired apostles, and ‘prophets’ speaking 
under the influence of such inspiration, and to 
revelations which Paul had himself received, as we 
gather elsewhere. The mischief is traced right 
home to its fountain-head. It was inspired by 
deceiving spirits and demons. Man cannot be 
isolated. It seems that he is never destined to 
stand alone. Rival powers are contending for the 
mastery of his soul. On the one hand is the 
‘express’ and personal guidance of the Holy Spirit 
of God (iv. i). On the other hand are the malign 
and mischievous influences of ‘seducing spirits’ and 
‘demons’ determined on man’s ruin. The Spirit of 
truth and the spirits of error are in deadly conflict 
for Mansoul. It is well he should know it and 
know also the peril of parleying with the foe. We 
are not surprised at this passage, when we mark 
the language of the whole New Testament and of 
the early Church in the first three centuries. The 
spiritual hosts of wickedness (Eph. vi. 12) in the 
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heavenly places are represented by both as striving 1 Tim. iv. 
with man. The working of Satan is with ‘all 2-6. 
power and signs and wonders of falsehood’ and 
with all ‘deceit of unrighteousness in them that are 
perishing.’ Even bodily sickness as well as actual Our _ 
demoniacal possession are regarded as Satan’s bjt 
work (Luke xiii. 16 ; 2 Cor. xii. 7). Every system, Princi- 
whether of idolatry, philosophy, or necromancy, which Pes. 
held men’s minds in thraldom and fear was solemnly 
regarded as an influence from Satan personal in 
character, calling for a solemn exorcism. 

We cannot understand the Christianity of that first 
age at all unless we realise it as engaged in a stern 
conflict with demons in the name and power of an 
Incarnate, Crucified, and Exalted Saviour. The 
possession might take the form of ordinary sickness. 
It might reveal itself in paroxysms of madness. It 
might enshrine itself in a mere idol of wood or stone. 
It might express itself, as here, in some false philo- 
sophy of life. It might win its adherents by magical 
arts (as e.g. 2 Tim. iii. 13, where ‘seducers’ is really 
‘magicians, ‘impostors’).. Always behind these 
manifestations there was a personal source of the The Powers 
evil which had to be exorcised, and the great mission pleat 
of the Church and the Disciple lay in that exorcism. 
Much that we attribute to-day, with but poor grounds 
for doing so, entirely to natural causes, was then 
regarded as the direct work of Satanic influence. 
And at least we must own that, whilst the Church 
held that belief, she was able (unless we disbelieve 
the clearest testimony both of believers and their Faith 
bitterest enemies, such as Celsus) to deal with such Comers: 
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evil far more effectively than when she began to lose 
that more spiritual view of evil, and exchanged it for 
our more materialistic view. The reaction, indeed, 
from such materialism is once again beginning to be 
manifest in our midst. It may take some strange 
and exaggerated forms, but it is essentially a return 
to primitive Christianity. The view that the world 
then ‘lay in the evil one’ and his followers was ‘ not 
a mere theory. It was a most vital conception of 
existence’ (see, for whole subject, Harnack’s Expan- 
sion of Christianity, bk. ii. c. 2, ‘The Conflict with 
Demons’). We shall never battle with evil in any 
form successfully unless we track it to its personal 
cause, and then, in the light of that knowledge, hurl 
against it the whole might of prevailing prayer. 
When we come to see in error, in sickness, in heresy, 
in madness the victorious activity of the Evil One, 
we shall begin to realise that the power to exorcise 
evil which thwarts the Will of God is given us still 
as Christians, and must be used. ‘In default of it, 
evil streams in and prevails. But prayer that is one 
with God’s will smites and conquers evil ; till God’s 
will is perfectly done, whose will is perfect love’ 
(see Moberly, Christ Our Life, on ‘Prayer,’ p. 159). 

The Agents of this false teaching are next defined. 
They were unworthy of trust, being ‘hypocritical 
speakers of lies’ (iv. 2), whose own consciences were 
‘cauterised,’ seared so as to be ‘past feeling,’ having 
lost the power to distinguish between good and evil. 
The medical illustration would be very familiar in 
that first century, and recurs again and again in early 
Christian writings (see Apostolic Constitutions, Ter- 
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tullian, ete.). But their hearers are not thus protected, 1 Tim. iv. 
for their word eats as doth a gangrene (2 Tim. ii. 17) 1-6. 

till it destroys the life of the soul. ‘Heresies,’ 

writes Ignatius in his Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘are 

hard to cure. There is but one physician, Jesus 

Christ our Lord.’ 

The Features of the false doctrine, which are next The _ 
described, are twofold,—prohibition of marriage and a ens a 
enforced abstinence from certain foods. This reveals (ver. 3). 
that it was no merely Jewish asceticism, but the 
germ of that Gnostic heresy which at the end of the 
first century had reached such alarming proportions 
under Cerinthus (see chap. iii.). Even in his second 
epistle St Paul speaks of its influence as still belong- 
ing to the future (2 Tim. ii. 16) and here it is described 
in its infancy (iv. 1). The marks of that later 
Gnostic heresy were, as Lightfoot shows (Hpistle to 
Colossians, ‘The Colossian Heresy’), (1) Intellectual 
exclusiveness, ‘falsely named Knowledge’ (1 Tim. 

vi. 20) ; (2) a Fatal Dualism which, regarding matter 
as the seat of evil, invaded the sole prerogative of 
God as Creator and Mediator by a system of angelic 4 Fatal 
intermediaries who bridged over the interval between Dualism 

: * ; 4 with its 
Himself and creation, and, as the direct practical Dangers. 
outcome of such unnatural views of the world; (3) 

a Rigid Asceticism, which by reaction passed into 
its extreme opposite, unrestrained licentiousness. 
‘Matter is something alien to you; why make rules 
for its limitation? Treat it with entire indifference. 
Do as you please with it, for nothing is of the smallest 
concern. We can see at once the terrible dangers 
which such a philosophy of life would carry in a city 
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like Ephesus. Its actual presence is borne witness to 
in the history, for the Book of the Acts makes mention 
(chap. xix. 13) of Jewish exorcists, who were almost 
certainly Essenes (Lightfoot), and of magical arts 
such as the Essenes practised. 

As usual St Paul does not confine himself to a mere 
condemnation of the errors of these false teachers of 
the future! He sets forth the great positive principle 
which, in the light of the Incarnation and the Cross, 
is to govern all life. Mark the important alteration 
of the Revised Version. ‘Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing is to be rejected, if it be received 
with thanksgiving.’ These forbiddals had in them 
nothing of regard for God’s glory, nothing of appreci- 
ation for the greatness and sanctity of the natural 
gifts and relationships of life. There was something 
‘profane’ (iv. 7) and coarse in the view of nature 
which degraded from their true rank such a Divine 
appointment as marriage. It is noteworthy how often 
this word ‘profane’ recurs as a description of the 
doctrines of this Essene Judaism which afterwards 
developed into Gnosticism (1 Tim. i. 9, vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 16).2 In the claim of a superior holiness men 
missed the true secret of holiness altogether ; for it is 
rooted in simple naturalness. ‘What God hath 
cleansed that call not thou common.’ 

A writer who has drunk deeply from the well of St 
Paul (Matheson, Spiritual Development of St Paul, 


1 Hort, in his Judaistic Christianity (pp. 182-5), as we have seen 
(cp. ch. iii.), takes a different view, and regards this error as wholly 
Jewish, not only in origin, but also in character and features. 

2 It ‘expresses not so much profanity in the modern sense as the 
absence of any divine or sacred character.’—(Horr.) 
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pp. 312, 313), draws attention to the spiritual 1 Tim. iv. 
development which marks this closing decade of 1-6 
his life. The fact itself emphasises that human eo aa 
element in the Bible which is in such perfect corre- Life by 
spondence with its authority as a Divine revelation. Saige 
In the Pastoral epistles, he says, St Paul’s asceticism 

is almost extinct. ‘In the solitudes of Arabia he 

had seen none but God; in the streets of licentious 

Corinth he had separated himself from the world ; in 

the heart of metropolitan Rome he appropriates the 

world as his own. . . . Here in these latest letters, 

almost the last trace of asceticism disappears, and the 

world is at once possessed and sanctified in the 

words, ‘ Every creature of God is good, and nothing 

to be refused.’ Here, in nearly every sentence, the 

reader is confronted by the opposite side of that 

problem which had dominated his earlier days; it is 

no longer the defence of the spirit against the en- 
croachments of the flesh, but the vindication of the engl 
flesh against the intolerance of the spirit... . He of the Flesh 
wants a religion . . . which shall invest with glory, (ver. 5). 
not merely the thought of a world to come, but the 

common life of every day and hour... a religion 

which must be a positive and not a negative prin- 

ciple, an impelling and not a restraining force, a 

power which moves the world, not by the mere 
abstinence of the body, but mainly and pre-eminently 

by the joy of the soul.’ ‘Nothing is to be refused’ 

might stand as Paul’s last watchword of the truly 
Christian view of life. But everything is to be 
sanctified ‘through the Word of God and prayer.’ 
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But refuse profane and old wives’ fables. And exercise thyself 
unto godliness: for bodily exercise is profitable for a little; but 
godliness is profitable for all things, having promise of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come. Faithful is the 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation. For to this end we labour 
and strive, because we have our hope set on the living God, who is 
the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe. R.V. 


Wits the enlargement and sanctification of all life 
one refusal is inevitably bound up: the refusal of 
teachings which are the direct denial of that wider 
and truer view of the world and the kingdom to which 
Paul had attained. The fatal error which would 
cramp and darken the soul by a false system of 
asceticism must be resisted vigorously. Timothy 
must have nothing to do with the current profane 
and old wives’ fables, with their forbiddals and 
refusals of things which God had sanctified. From 
this aspect, indeed, it is significant how large a place 
the very word ‘refuse’ takes in these epistles (1 Tim. 
iv. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 23; Tit. iii. 10; and see also 2 Tim. 
ii. 16; and Tit. iii, 9), A choice and a rejection, a 
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sifting out and a casting aside, a flight (1 Tim. vi. 11; 1 Tim. iv. 
2 Tim. ii. 22), as well as a pursuit, the ‘eschewing’ of 7-10. 
the ‘ profane’ and mischievous as well as the enforce- 
ment of the wholesome and ‘approved* (2 Tim. ii. 
16), is ever necessary for the Christian teacher. 

There are far more words with a negative content An Ever- 
here than elsewhere in the New Testament. For aria 

. efusal. 

the close of the apostolic age was in danger by 
reason of its counterfeits. And the truly Christian 
view of life clashes still with systems of ethics in 
which Religion is regarded as a negative principle, 
rather than as an impelling and constraining force 
which would sanctify the whole being. All Christian 
discipleship in an age like our own, involves the 
stimulus of definite choice, the power of discrimina- 
tion and rejection, the ever renewed ‘refusal’ which 
is bound up with every acceptance of Christ. 

It is not, however, by negations that men are Ver. 6. 
won to the reality of life in Him. Timothy must 
be ‘nourished up in the words of the faith and 
of the good doctrine’ (iv. 6). His first care for 
the very sake of others, must be for himself, that 
he may be ‘a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, ‘approved unto God,’ tested by work 
that abides, ‘rightly laying out the word of truth,’ Nourish 
as a ploughman who (2 Tim. ii. 15) makes straight }BYS¢i 
furrows, or a road-maker who lays his road Others. 
truly. Often is the simple all-important exhorta- 
tion repeated, ‘Guard the deposit’ (vi. 20). ‘Give 
heed unto thyself’ (iv. 16) ‘and to the doctrine.’ 
And the secret of all lies here, ‘Nourish thyself 
first in what thou art about to offer to others.’ 
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‘The present,’ says Ellicott, ‘ properly and specially 
marks a continuous and permanent nutrition in the 
words of faith. The ‘good doctrine’ stands in 
bright contrast to the old wives’ fables. And with 
that believing study there must be a ‘close following 
up’ (ver. 6) of ‘the words of faith’ in actual life. 
‘Grace truly to believe’ will carry with it desire 
fitly to adorn the doctrine. ‘Thy testimonies have 
I claimed as mine heritage for ever, and why? 
They are the very joy of my heart’ (Psalm cxix. 
111, Pr. Bk. version). The last martyr for the 
truth of Holy Scripture under Henry VIII. was 
the heroic English lady, Anne Askew. She wrote 
before she suffered : ‘I believe we need no unwritten 
verities to rule His Church with. Therefore, look, 
what He hath said unto me with His own mouth 
in His Holy Gospel, that have I, with God’s grace, 
closed up in my heart, and my full trust is, as David 
saith, that it shall be a lantern to my footsteps’ 
(Anderson, Annals of the English Bible, p. 395). 

Then follows the contrast between the highest 
and most perfect exercise and training of the body, 
and that exercise of godliness wherein lies the true 
mastery of soul and body alike. We can read it 
with more sympathy now than we could formerly. 
For we have begun once again to concern our- 
selves with theories of Education which seek the 
harmonious cultivation of soul and mind and body. 
We have learned that Education is not ‘cram,’ but 
the calling out and developing of all the powers 
of our nature in unison. And that idea comes to 
us from ancient Greece. 
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The most perfect education which the world has 
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ever seen, short of that which Christianity teaches, 7-10- 


was that which obtained among Greeks. It was 
the science of a perfect self-mastery. It meant the 
harmonious drawing forth of all the powers of 
mind and body. ‘Education in the real sense,’ 
said Plato, ‘makes a man pursue the ideal per- 
fection of being a perfect citizen. It teaches him 
both how rightly to rule and rightly to obey. 
Only such a view of education, he adds, ‘ could 
deserve the name.’ 

The most conspicuous feature of such self- 
culture lay in its bodily discipline. The games and 
the history of Greece alike bear constant witness 
to it. Our very word in the New Testament for 
education (vadeta, 2 Tim. iii. 16; Eph. vi. 4; 
Heb. xii. 5-7, 11; Heb. xii. 8) is a word which 
to the Greek conveyed the idea of self-training by 
means of discipline which was painful. Therefore, 
no Greek city was complete without its Gymnasium. 
Such gymnasia served for all those purposes of 
bodily and mental culture which summed up to 
the Greek the idea of mental and bodily perfection. 
They were the spots within each city where, in the 
midst of their fellows, the youth trained, wrestled, 
ran, boxed, threw the discus, that they might 
acquire perfect bodily self-mastery, and what that 
perfection was the immortal statuary of Praxiteles, 
of Phidias, and of Parrhasius, himself an Ephesian, 
remind us still. 

In Ephesus such training was not disregarded, 
and this fact adds emphasis to Paul’s words here, ; 
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1 Tim. iv. and throws light on their meaning. The inscriptions 
7-10. on the ruined walls of its theatre prove this. The 
busy metropolis of Western Asia, though the capital 
of an enervated oriental population, could boast some 


The _, of the very finest gymnasia of the whole Grecian 
or ymnastic’ world. Right in its very midst, over against its city 


Greeks. port, close beside the great Agora Civilis, with its 
law courts, statues, and colonnades, stood a vast 
building twice the size of the enclosure of the British 
Museum (Falkener), with broad stadium for on- 
lookers and walks shaded with plantations, where, 
on sunny days in winter, wrestler and runner might 
exercise. The spacious courts around, with their 
lengthened porticoes and adorned palestra, were all 
intended to serve this one purpose. 

Thither, as soon as the day began to decline, 
rushed from their houses of business the eager youth 
of the city for gymnastic training. Vast subterranean 
ruins reveal to us still the emphasis attached to each 
trivial detail. And all this was repeated in other 
parts of the city. Another large gymnasium stood 
in front of the great theatre, under the brows of 
Coressus and Prion, and there were others besides 


Ver. 8. these. No one could live in Ephesus without own- 
| Sonata ing that ‘bodily exercise is profitable. St Paul 
seme x would have been the last to slight its worth. He 


distinctly owns its good up to a certain point. There is 

no disparagement, therefore, of the strenuous life here. 

It is ‘profitable for a little.’ It is very difficult to 

connect, as Bernard does, the thought of ‘bodily 

training’ with the ‘ old wives’ fables’ just mentioned, 

which make no sort of allusion to it, and to render 
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‘for a little’ as :—‘ the discipline of the body is only to 1 Tim. iv. 
be practised in moderation.’ The correct translation 7-10. 

of the ‘ faithful saying’ with its thought of ‘agonising’ 

surely bears out the usual allusion to bodily exercise 

(see Bernard, Pastoral Epistles, p. 69). It has its 

real worth. Its practised self-discipline is good as The 

far as it goes. But, applying only to that which is Pn 
perishable, and not to the entire man, it falls short. Prize. 
Whereas ‘ godliness is profitable for all things, having 

promise of the life which now is and of that which is 

to come.’ 

The contrast sums up the great and abiding 
difference between the highest self-culture of the 
merely natural man and the self-culture of the Chris- 
tian. The self-culture of the Greeks, as of all non- 
Christian races to-day, began and ended with self. 

It was a self-discipline of unaided human effort. 

It might be wholesome and even intellectual; it 

could never become spiritual. It brought no help Where It 
from above. So it failed to interpret and to fulfil to Failed. 
man his essential being. Its aim was the perfect 
self-mastery of muscle and limb and appetite, only to 

be won by long discipline and exercise, and by the 
athletic contest with its splendid agonising towards 

the goal. It never contemplated the soul. 

Then came Christianity, upon a world which had Christianity 
found even its own ideas too pure, too lofty, too dhe? 
arduous, and clothed them with a new meaning, and Fulfilment 
added to them a new purpose and direction, and (ver. 9). 
brought into them a new power, and gave them forth 
not to a few chosen spirits but to all mankind. It 
laid hands, so to speak, on those Greek words, ‘ edu- 
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1 Tim. iv. cation,’ ‘exercise,’ ‘ conflict,’ ‘discipline,’ and filled 


7-10. 


‘Exercise 
Thyself 
unto 
Godliness.’ 


Ver. 10. 


them out to their true meaning in the Person of Christ, 
not taking away one whit from what they had meant 
before, but adding immensely to it, raising them into 
a higher sphere, clothing them with a new and 
greater significance, interpreting them to Man in the 
light of grander, far more splendid possibilities, 
making them the key-notes of a far loftier citizenship. 
It took this thought of self-culture and carried it to 
the inner heart and self of men. Beneath the Cross 
it called for a more absolute self-sacrifice. Through 
the power of the Resurrection, it asked men to regard 
sin, their greatest foe, as conquered, and to reap 
boldly the fruits of victory. In the Saviour’s Ascen- 
sion to Heaven it unfolded a world of new hopes, 
new ideals, new aims, new affections. By the gift of 
the Sanctifying Spirit it brought home to men the 
secret of an unfailing victory. It demanded the 
training and discipline of soul even more than body. 
It struck right home to conscience, motive, character. 
It added to that word ‘education’ the thought of 
‘chastening’ and spiritual discipline. It taught men 
to ‘agonise in the good fight of faith.’ It set human 
hope beyond a fading chaplet and an earthly reward, 
upon ‘the living God’ and the citizenship of the 
world to come. And it triumphed. Ephesus became 
Christian and remained Christian. 


Nors.—For the ‘faithful saying’ (vers. 9-10) see chap. vii. 
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OF WISDOM FOR A MAN’S 
SELF 


1 Tow iv. 11-16 


THEsE things command and teach. Let no man despise thy 
youth ; but be (lit. become) thou an ensample to them that believe, 
in word, in manner of life, in love, in faith, in purity. Till I come, 
give heed to reading, to exhortation, to teaching. Neglect not 
the gift which is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Be diligent in these 
things; give thyself wholly to them; that thy progress may be 
manifest untoall. Take heed to thyself, and to thy teaching. 
Continue in these things ; for in doing this thou shalt save both 
thyself and them that hear thee.” R.Y. 


Ir is to the fruitful field of conduct and character 1 Tim. iv’ 
that men ever look for the fullest confirmation of 11-16. 
Creed and Church. ‘He that saith he abideth in Vers. 11, 12. 
Him ought himself also so to walk even as He walked.’ 
Timothy had grasped the crown of a wide experi- An Ensample 
ence :—he had, as a believer, the oversight of the Shrek. 2 
Church, the ‘becoming an ensample to the believers.’ 
There is no calling higher than that. Twenty-one 
years before, his own decision for Christ had been 
made. Six years later he had become the constant 
companion of St Paul in his great missionary journeys 
with their hardships and perils. At Rome itself he 
had been present with ‘the prisoner of the Lord,’ 
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I Tim. iv. in his captivity. Now, at last, a settled office and 
I-16. a pastoral charge follow upon the long years of 
evangelistic zeal. Before him lies the far more 
difficult, far more intricate, far more absorbing work 
of ‘feeding the flock of God which he had purchased 
with His own blood.’ The revelation of truth 
received has to be worked out in the manifestation 
Neglect not of life before the eyes of men. The vindication of 
ee Gilt the truth will now lie not so much in Timothy’s 
words as in Timothy’s self. It will only be by bring- 
ing a fixed and continuous attention to bear (mark 
those two imperatives in verse 16) upon himself and 
his teaching, that he will save himself and his 
hearers. The Devil is most on the watch for 
unwatchful shepherds. It is ‘wisdom for a man’s 
self, if we may use Bacon’s title in a different 
connexion, that we need for every post involving 
authority and stewardship. Timothy is much older 
and more experienced now than when first he 
followed Paul’s doctrine, manner of life, and 
sufferings, yet he is never so much a learner as now, 
when he is treated as Paul’s ‘true child in the faith’ 
and reminded so earnestly of his past (1 Tim. i. 3, vi. 
20; 2 Tim. i. 4, iii. 15). There is nothing like the 
sense of increased responsibility for making a true 
man feel humble and dependent. One of the most 
brilliant and faithful of modern bishops, Magee, 
wrote at his first call to the episcopate, ‘I am 
conscious of my defects for my high office, lack of 
dignity, impulsive speech, too great fondness for 
sharp and sarcastic utterances, impatience of dulness 
and folly.’ 


within Thee. 
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Yet side by side with this is another feature. If 1 Tim. iv. 
we see here, as nowhere else, Paul as spiritual father, II-16, 
warning and counselling his ‘beloved child,’ yet we Pauls | 

x . Imperatives 

see also the same parental authority reposed in (ver, 12). 
Timothy himself. Paul’s imperatives are the stiffen- 

ing up of Timothy for a position of real authority. 

Hence he is commanded to command (as well as 
teach), to ‘become a model to the believers,’ to give 
attention to the public reading and the teaching, to 

be not unmindful of his heavenly gift, to ‘exercise 
himself in these things,’ to ‘be occupied in them,’ to 

‘give heed unto himself and unto the doctrine,’ to 
“continue in them,’ for his own and others’ salvation. 

It will be observed that we have here no less than 

nine imperatives in six verses. 

We learn from them THe CoMMANDINGNESS OF The Com- 
CuristT in His ministers. The shepherd of souls has rg 
a real and unique gift. He will not serve his Master 
by losing sight of it. It will not be by disclaiming 
but by vindicating that spiritual authority that he 
will best serve men. He is in a position to ‘com- 
mand,’ and it is necessary sometimes that he should 
do so. But let it always be for the sake of others 
and for the glory of Christ. His ministry itself is a 
‘charge,’ and the word recurs again and again in 
connexion now with heretical teachers (i. 3), now 
with internal church affairs (v. 7), now with the 
duties of the rich (vi. 17), now with the defence of 
true doctrine (iv. 11). We have amongst us the wanted an 
‘Order of the Priesthood’ and there is a true sense Order of the 

: : Prophet- 
of the words, but what is so much needed is an hood. 
‘Order of the Prophethood’ too, men who, like John 
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t Tim. iv. Baptist, will ‘constantly speak the truth, boldly 


II-16. 


Command 
and Teach. 


Ver. 12. 


rebuke vice, and patiently suffer for the truth’s 
sake.’ We must assert the authority of Christ as 
our Ascended Lord over all the life of men in the 
world. Timothy would not have mastered his 
difficulties in a half-heathen city by an amiable 
modesty which refused to be aggressive, or which 
settled down easily and complacently to the dead 
flats and levels of the Christian society over which 
he was set, or shrank from guiding the ever shifting 
currents of changing thought in an eastern city, 
which, like the sinuous Ephesian river Cayster 
itself, often needed much persistent dredging and 
straightening. He must conquer, and we, by the 
insistent emphasis of the commandingness of his 
Master, by a living faith, fearlessly expressed, in the 
reality of the gift that was in him, by the vindication 
of that gift in the only possible way, a life without 
sin and without stain. 

There is no difficulty in the allusion to his age. 
Supposing he were now about thirty-eight years old. 
That would not be a great age for the functions he 


The Need of had to exercise, or for the office he was called to 


Consecra- 
tion, 


fulfil. Under him would be many older men as 
presbyters. It was necessary that his life should 
carry authority. How was this possible? By its 
high and devoted consecration. ‘Dost thou wish,’ 
writes Theodoret, explaining Paul’s meaning here, 
‘in commanding not to be despised? Become a 
living law.’ So Timothy’s fixity of principle is to 
express itself in vitality of character. The secret of 
a powerful example is a perpetual ‘becoming’ in 
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Christ. The best precept is the living ‘model.’ 1 Tim. iv. 
The essential characteristic of spiritual, no less than 11-16. 
physical, life is ever-fresh correspondence with Become a 
environment. It is surely most becoming in the Living 
minister of Christ to become himself first what he (ver. 12). 
desires others to be. 

This spirit of true consecration is to rule the whole 

life :—‘an ensample to them that believe in word, in 
manner of life, in love, in faith, in purity.’ Every 
aspect of character is covered here :—outward ex- 
pression of life (speech, conduct); ruling principles 
of life (love, faith); consecrating grace of life (purity). 
The words ‘in spirit’ must be rejected as unsup- 
ported by the best authorities. An old Latin 
proverb says, ‘Words teach ; examples draw.’ Much 
gainsaying of the wicked is silenced by the man of 
God ‘showing out of a good conversation his works 
in meekness of wisdom.’ It is not merely that 
Timothy is to be an example ¢o them that believe 
(dative). The genitive implies that he is to be an 
example or model of believers as such, of what the 
faithful would become if they really corresponded to 
the Christian ideal in its entirety. For ‘ Language 
and Conduct,’ says Liddon, ‘when taken together 
form a complete revelation of character.’ 

Another ruling principle for the ‘servant of the The Master- 
servants of God’ follows. Mr Gladstone was often Qort 
asked what was the master-secret of his success in tion. 
life, and he always answered, ‘Concentration’ (J. 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone, i. 186). ‘While I am 
coming ’"—(this is the force of the present indicative 
here as in St Luke xix. 13, and St John xxi. 22)— Ver. 13. 
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‘give diligent attention to the public reading, and 


the exhortation and the teaching.’ He writes in 
the full expectation of his visit not being long 
delayed. The three words used here, occurring as 
they do with the definite article, imply that they 
formed three definite and recognised portions of 
Timothy’s work at Ephesus. The first describes 
that feature in the services of the primitive Christian 
Church which was directly derived from the services 
of the synagogue. The second and third describe the 
preaching and teaching which are so essential a part 
of the Pastoral office, the ‘sermon’ and the ‘lecture’; 
—the appeal to the Will and the appeal to the 
Intellect ; the emphasis of Christian practice, and 
the setting forth of Christian doctrine. They are found 
together again in 1 Tim. vi. 2, and previously in 
Rom. xii. 7, 8. 

Continuance in well doing is also necessary. 
‘Neglect not the gift which is in thee ’—the charisma 
specially bestowed on him at his ordination, for the 
work of the ministry; the inward spiritual grace 
from which was again and again to spring its 
efficiency and power. That grace had been received 
by ‘Prophecy’ with the Laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery. Each of these was a necessary part 
of the one act of setting him apart for the work of 
the ministry, neither being complete without the 
other. The Church of England emphasises this fact 
in her Ordinal when she requires that at every 
ordination, to whatever rank in the sacred ministry, 
an Kpistle and Gospel shall be read as an integral 
part of the service. And she applies a similar rule 
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to both Sacraments, at each of which the Holy 1 Tim. iv. 
Scriptures form a part in the service. The actual II-16. 
seal of Ordination is incomplete without that living 
witness to the truth of God which assists in making 

it effective. It is worth noting that here for the 

first and only time in the New Testament in a 
Christian sense we have the ‘ Presbytery’ mentioned 

as a college of Elders, in whom reposed this power 

of joining in the apostolic act of ordination. But it 

is plain that the act itself was performed by Paul. 

It was (ep. 1 Tim. iv. 14 and 2 Tim. i. 6) through, 

by means of, his hands, though with the hands of the 
Presbytery, that the grace was bestowed. 

A sixth and seventh imperative follow. ‘ Practise Take Heed 
these things, concern thyself in them; be pre- J6e oe es 
occupied in these things, that thy progress may 
appear unto all (ver. 15). ‘We have good hope,’ 
says the ordaining bishop, in the office for the 
ordering of Priests in the English Church, ‘that you 
have clearly determined by God’s grace to give your- 
selves wholly to this office . . . so that, as much as 
lieth in you, you will apply yourselves wholly to this 
one thing, and draw all your cares and studies that 
way. It is not always so. Latimer tells of a certain 
bishop who complained, on his arrival in the parish 
of a non-resident clergyman, that no bell was rung 
to welcome him. It was explained that the clapper The Bell 
was broken and under repair. But one man said, nea 
‘Why doth your Lordship make so much of the bell 
that lacketh his clapper. Here,’ said he, pointing 
to the pulpit, ‘is a bell that hath lacked his clapper 
these twenty years.. ‘A Priest to the temple,’ says 
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old George Herbert, ‘must first enter the shrine, 
before he can call the world around to draw near to 
God.’ ‘He first,’ he adds, ‘preacheth to himself and 
then to others.’ 

In this threefold secret of consecration, concen- 
tration, and continuance you have the clue to the 
secret of the successful cure of souls. The ‘ dissi- 
pation’ of energy is the fruitful source of many 
an enfeebled witness for Christ. The last two 
imperatives (8th and 9th), emphasize the. same need 
for a fixed, continuous attention, which never wavers 
or despairs. ‘Do not lose heart in well doing,’ 
Paul seems to say here as elsewhere (Gal. vi. 9 ; 
Luke xviii. 1), for in due season you shall reap, if 
you faint not.’ Rather ‘Take heed unto thyself and 
to the teaching.’ ‘Continue in them,’ that is, in this 
twofold watchfulness, over yourself and others. 
And well does Weisinger remark, ‘In striving to 
save others, the minister is really caring for his 
own salvation.’ For there is no better sign of grace 
than the desire of quickening grace in another. It 
recalls one of the most beautiful pictures in English 
literature :— 


‘But in his duty prompt at every call 

He watched, and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.’ ! 


1 Oliver Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
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REBUKE not an elder, but exhort him as a father; the younger 
men as brethren ; the elder women as mothers ; the younger as 
sisters, in all purity. Honour widows that are widows indeed. 
But if any widow hath children or grandchildren, let them learn 
first to show piety towards their own family, and to requite their 
parents : for this is acceptable in the sight of God. Now she that 
is a widow indeed and desolate, hath her hope set on God, and 
continueth in supplications and prayers night and day. But she 
that giveth herself to pleasure is dead while she liveth. These 
things also command that they may be without reproach. But 
if any provideth not for his own, and specially his own house- 
hold, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever. 


Bove 


For learning insight into character there is no 1 Tim. v. 
school so excellent as the pastoral office. To be 1-8. 

‘a good minister of Jesus Christ’ the servant of the fi Reg ae 
Lord must be a man of the wisest tact—‘gentle Character. 

toward all men, apt to teach, patient’ of wrong 

(2 Tim. ii. 24). He has to ‘take captive unto the 

Lord’s will, like some skilful hunter, ‘those who 

are being delivered out of the snare of the Devil’ 

(2 Tim. ii. 26). Such a task calls for the wisest 
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practical insight into men. He has to win ‘a good 
report also from them that are without’ that the 
snare of the reproacher and slanderer (é:aSodos) do 
not lie like a toil around his own feet (1 Tim. iii. 7). 
He must act without fore-judgment, ‘doing nothing 
by partiality’ (vy. 21). But for this he needs to 
discern men. It would be fatal to ‘share in other 
men’s sins’ by an over hasty choice (or restoration 
to Church fellowship), of the novice or the offender. 
He must ‘keep himself pure. He must ever 
‘become an example’ to the whole Church of God. 
But all this involves studying others as well as 
his own self. The broadest and most sympathetic 
humanity, the utmost tenderness for human failing, 
the sharpest insight into the human nature round 
about him—all alike are necessary. ‘You must 
strike in measure, says George Herbert, ‘when there 
are many to strike on one anvil.’ 

The allusions to persons and classes in these two 
epistles gives one a very good idea of the utter 
diversity of characters with which Timothy had to 
deal. Here are the men who had ‘thrust away 
faith and good conscience, who ‘concerning the 
faith had made shipwreck,’ and ‘concerning the 
truth had missed their aim’ (1 Tim. i. 6; 2 Tim. 
ii. 18), of whom were Hymenaeus and Alexander 
and Philetus, the ‘allegorizers away’ of doctrine, 
‘turning all into figure and metaphor. We have 
a whole school of men amongst us still who deny 
the historic creed, whilst they profess to keep its 
spiritual essence. Here are the ‘self-lovers, the 
‘money-lovers,’ the ‘pleasure-lovers more than God- 
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lovers,’ who formed such a feature of that time as of Tim. v. 
this (2 Tim. iii. 2-4). Here again we meet with the 1-8 
Judaizing Essenes, the ‘heterodox’ teachers, exalters 

of externalism, of a ritualistic materialism which 
practically became a denial of the Living Christ, 

men who called impure the great natural sanctities Contrasted 
of life. Do we not hear the whisper of such things 27P°5. or. 
even to-day? Here again are Phygelus and Her- 
mogenes, the ‘Timorous and Mistrust’ who fly away 

from Palace Beautiful and from the lions which 
confront Paul (2 Tim. i. 15). Here are the 
‘reprobates,’ the ‘adoxiuo, the men who have 

failed to pass God’s test, who, like their victims, 

the ‘womanlings’+ (scarcely worthy of the glorious 

name of woman), are laden with divers lusts, 

‘ever learning yet never able to come to the full 
knowledge of the truth’ (2 Tim. iii. 6). Alas, 

they are still too familiar characters amongst us. 

Yonder is Demas, the ‘Mr Temporary’ of the 
Pastoral epistles (2 Tim. iv. 10) who ‘hath forsaken 

us, having loved this present world,’ and Alexander 

the coppersmith (2 Tim. iv. 14), the active, em- 
bittered opponent, withstanding the gospel and 
ill-treating its messengers. 

Happily there are bright contrasts—Onesiphorus, Helpers in 
who ‘oft refreshed me and was not ashamed of Chrst Jesus. 
my chain’; Mark, who is now ‘serviceable for 
ministering’; Luke, ‘the beloved physician’; Titus, 
and like him Tychicus, ‘true child in respect of our 
common faith’; Priscilla and Aquila, ‘my helpers in 
Christ Jesus’; Erastus, Christian chamberlain over a 


1 §Duyackdpia,’ 
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great heathen city ; Trophimus, faithful witness unto 
death for Christ, if tradition be trustworthy. 

In the chapter before us we are introduced into 
the inner life of the Ephesian Church. There are 
directions to Timothy as to his flock generally, his 
presbyters, his widows, and the large class of slaves 
who believed. It is unnecessary to dwell in much 
detail upon Paul’s instructions as to each class, for 
the conditions of social and Church life which 
prevailed then have long passed away. What 
deserves more detailed notice is the variety of the 
treatment which oversight of these differing classes 
calls forth. There is a spiritual tact which, without 
ceasing to be faithful, wins by spiritual sympathy. 
Discrimination is an essential requisite for any true 
oversight of the flock of God. That Discrimination 
becomes apparent at once in Paul’s directions to 
Timothy here. First we have his conduct towards 
the elder people, whether men or women. Here the 
principle underlying his actions is to be Respect. ‘Do 
not sharply rebuke an elderly man, but exhort him.’ 
‘Honour widows that are widows indeed.’ The 
secret for the ‘contempt’ of youth against which 
Paul warns (1 Tim. iv. 12) is often its over-hastiness. 
The voice of loving entreaty is often the voice of 
highest authority. 

We are not here dealing with ‘presbyters’ in the 
special sense, the duties towards whom are defined 
lower down (v. 17-22). It is the case simply of 
elderly men in the flock. The word used for 
‘rebuke’ is stronger than the usual form, and only 
occurs here in the whole New Testament. It 
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implies something of severity, of anger, of im-1 Tim. v. 
patience. None of these must mingle with the 1-8. _ 
loving ‘exhortation’ ‘as to a father, which, whilst Piiee #2 
respecting grey hairs, seeks to win back the soul 
from a path of folly unworthy of their dignity. 
‘Seneca saith well, quotes Bacon (Essay, ‘Of 
Anger’), ‘that anger is like rain, which breaks itself 
upon what it falls. The Scripture exhorteth us 
to possess our souls in patience; whosoever is out 
of patience is out of possession of his soul.’ It is 
so easily possible to remember to the full the 
authority of office and yet wholly forget the respect 
due to years. We accomplish more by sweet 
persuasiveness. 
‘We may outrun 
By violent swiftness that which we run at, 


And lose by over-running.’ 
Henry VIIL., Act i. scene 1. 


The cure for all such severity is given. Treat every Ver. 2. 
member of the flock as so many different members 
of one family in which we ourselves have found a «One Touch 
place, and to whom we are bound by the tenderest of Nature.’ 
ties of a more than human affection. 

Towards widows the duty is more clearly defined. Vers. 3, 5. 
Timothy is to pay due regard to the widow who is 
a widow indeed, that is, who is left desolate (5), 
who has no children or grandchildren upon whom 
she can lean for support, who has, therefore, placed 
her hopes abidingly (perfect) on God and God alone. 
An emphasis is derived from the root meaning of the 
word. A ‘widow’ was literally ‘one who is in 
want,’ one deserted. A ‘widow indeed’ was, there- 
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fore, one forsaken of all human help, desolate and 
alone. Such an one, who ‘abides in supplications 
and prayers night and day’ is to receive support 
from the Church. Under certain conditions she may 
even be enrolled in the new order spoken of below 
(9-11). We must distinguish, however, between the 
directions for admission into that order there (see 
chap. 25), and the directions for charitable relief 
given here. But careful discrimination is to be 
made. In the case of those who have offspring or 
descendants, the natural duty of practising piety at 
home is not to be taken from them (4), by gifts to 
the widow herself. For this fulfilment of the duties 
of natural piety is acceptable before God. 

All Church history reveals the fact that this care 
of widows and orphans was accepted as a primary 
duty of the Church, a duty which she was never 
slow to fulfil. Cornelius the bishop wrote that in 
his day the Roman Church supported 1500 widows. 
They had a special title of honour in the Church ; 
they were God’s altars’ (see Harnack, Hxpan- 
sion of Christianity, bk. ii. chap. 3, ‘The Gospel 
of Love and Charity’). To visit and watch over 
them was (James i. 27), ‘pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father.’ To care for them was 
to remove, says Lactantius, the temptation of the 
would-be confessor or martyr who was a husband to 
deny Christ and shrink from martyrdom for the sake 
of his beloved ones. 

.A stern contrast to the widow ‘who is widow in- 
deed’ follows. ‘She that giveth herself to pleasure 
is dead while she liveth.’ The first verb here is only 
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used once elsewhere in the New Testament (St James 1 Tim. v. 
v. 5). It has a thoroughly bad meaning. The rich 1-8 
Sadducean class who were the oppressors of the 
Jewish nation just before its fall, kept back the hire 
of their labourers, and became rich on ill-gotten gains 
often violently extorted (see Schurer’s History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Christ). They hoarded 
their riches till they went to rust and their precious 
heirlooms till they became moth-eaten. They ‘lived 
delicately on the earth’ and ‘took their pleasure’ 
only to wake up and find that they had but pampered 
themselves for a day of slaughter (St James v. 1-5). 
Here there is the same charge of utter selfishness 
and luxury. The derivation of the word suggests 
(Ellicott) the prodigality and wastefulness of the 
life. It exactly describes the sort of life led by «Laay 
well-to-do Ephesian women of this period as described Peheies ; 
by satirists and historians. It was the iniquity of 
Sodom (see Ezek. xvi. 49, where the same word is 
used): ‘fulness of bread’ and ‘abundance of idle- 
ness’ in her daughters ; ‘neither did she strengthen,’ 
or, as it is also rendered, ‘take hold,’ ‘of the hand 
of the poor and needy.’ It hastened her destruction 
and that of the Jewish state. The same luxury is 
the standing menace of our whole modern fabric of 
Society. When we read what is added below about 
young widows who ‘wax wanton against Christ’ 
(11, 15), and ‘follow after Satan,’ it is impossible 
to confine such strong words to a mere faithlessness 
in the discharge of the duties in a sacred office. 
It reveals an actual backsliding from paths of chastity 
and virtue to which the giddy extravagance and 
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profligacy of Ephesian life exposed all those who 
were not shielded by ‘shamefastness and sobriety.’ 

In the last verses St Paul again affirms the duty 
of support to parents in more general terms. For 
a man not so to provide made him a denier of the 
faith and ‘ worse than an unbeliever.’ Why ‘worse?’ 
Because guilds and handicrafts of surrounding 
heathenism in the district of which Ephesus was 
centre existed for these very purposes, and even 
Jewish law had taught that ‘to hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh’ was one of its important 
precepts (Isa. lviiii 7). How much more then in 
the new Covenant of Love. To deny love in such a 
case is to deny the ‘faith which worketh by love’ 
and exchange it for a faith which is ‘dead, by itself’ 
(James ii. 17). ‘When,’ says Chrysostom, ‘thou 
neglectest a duty which infidels perform, hast thou 
not denied the faith? For it is not faith merely to 
profess faith, but to do works which are worthy of 
it.’ 

Christianity has from the very first had a social 
message. That message is bound up with its 
message of salvation and hope to the individual. It 
forbids a view of life which makes the individual 
rather than the society the centre of motive and 
desire. It has been truly said (Harnack, Expansion 
of Christianity, vol. i., p. 185), that ‘it transforms 
the socialism which involves a conflict of interests 
into the socialism which rests upon the consciousness 
of a spiritual unity and a common goal.’ It sternly 
denounces personal selfishness and social wasteful- 
ness, or want of wise forethought and provision. It 
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makes us ask How and Why and Where we spend z Tim. v. 
as well as How we get. It labours to make each 1-8. 
action in each man’s life a social service. It pro- 

claims that she who lives for luxury, for prodigality, 

for excess and waste, ‘is dead when she liveth.’ 
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Ler none be enrolled as a widow under threescore years old, 
having been the wife of one man, well reported of for good works ; 
if she hath brought up children, if she hath used hospitality to 
strangers, if she hath washed the saints’ feet, if she hath relieved 
the afflicted, if she hath diligently followed every good work. But 
younger widows refuse: for, when they have waxed wanton against 
Christ, they desire to marry ; having condemnation, because they 
have rejected their first faith. And withal they learn also to be 
idle, going about from house to house; and not only idle but 
tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 
not. I desire, therefore, that the younger widows (or marg. 
women) marry, bear children, rule the household, give none occa- 
sion to the adversary for reviling ; for already some are turned 
aside after Satan. If any woman that believeth hath widows, let 
her relieve them, and let not the Church be burdened ; that it may 
relieve them that are widows indeed. R.V. 


Ir has been truly said of the Pastoral epistles 
(W. Lock, Hastings’ Bible Dict., iv. p. 774), that 
they bear witness how ‘a highly ethical and spiritual 
conception of religion is consistent with and is safe- 
guarded by careful regulations about worship, ritual, 
and organised ministry. There is no opposition 
between the outward and the inward, between the 
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spirit and the organised body.’ This passage is a good 1 Tim. v. 
illustration of the truth of the words. It gives us an 9-16. 
interesting glimpse of the first beginnings of organisa- 

tion in relation to woman’s work in the Church of 

God. The Gospels tell of women who ‘ministered’ Women who 
(diekonoun) to the Lord of their substance (Luke oe 
vil. 3; Matt. xxvii. 55). The Acts and earlier 

epistles show what important works were accom- 

plished by them, as in the case of Dorcas (Acts ix. 

36), Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1), Priscilla (Rom. xvi. 3), 

Lydia (Acts xvi. 14, 15), Tryphoena and Tryphosa 

(Rom. xvi. 12), and many others. Now, in the over- 

sight of a great and growing Christian community in 

the heart of a still heathen city, it had become 

necessary to define their status more distinctly, and 

to associate bodily maintenance with spiritual office. 

We have the same problem continually in the mission- 

field of to-day. 

For there can be no doubt that we have here the An ‘Order’ 
first beginning of an Order of Widows. The words ° Widows. 
which usher in the paragraph cannot merely describe 
the inauguration of a system of relief. It would 
have been impossible to confine relief to so advanced 
an age as 60, or to such detailed and exacting 
qualifications as those insisted upon in the following 
verses (9, 10). Those qualifications exactly define, 
however, the previous experience as a worker in the 
Church which would qualify for the duties which we 
know, both from the New Testament and from 
primitive Church history, were, as a matter of fact, 
performed by believing women. The word ‘enrolled’ 

(only here in the N.T.), also, implies a more formal 
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admission than would be necessary for the mere 
purpose of relief. ‘Widow’ seems here the predi- 
cate: ‘Let her be enrolled as a widow,’ as one of a 
distinct order. The enrolment seems to imply that 
a woman entering the order of widows pledged her- 
self to remain unmarried, in order to serve the 
Church (cp. Anna, St Luke ii. 37). (Hastings’ 
B. Dict., ‘Widow,’ iv. pp. 916-7.) This view of 
the passage also explains other references, e.g. the 
breaking of troth involved in the desire of the 
younger widows to marry again. ‘We might say,’ 
writes Chrysostom, ‘let her depart, for she has 
become another’s.’ And of the words ‘first faith, 
he adds, ‘He means fidelity to their covenant. As 
if he had said, They have been false to Christ, 
they have dishonoured Him and transgressed His 
covenant.’ 

This view is likely also upon other grounds. It 
explains the special temptations to which younger 
widows would be exposed (13). Their visitation 
of the houses of other women in the work of 
ministration and relief became an opportunity and 
an excuse for idleness and tittle-tattling, for inter- 
ference in other people’s business, for ‘speaking things 
which they ought not.’ It also adds point to St 
Paul’s express ruling, that, instead of coming upon 
the alms of the Church, and then failing to fulfil the 
spiritual functions expected of them, they should 
fulfil the ordinary functions of womanhood and 
marry again, bearing children and ruling their house- 
holds with consistency. And it accounts for the 
addition of the direction in ver. 16, which seems at 
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first sight as though it were covered by the directions 1 Tim. v. 
in the earlier part of the chapter (ver. 4) relating to 9-16. 
the relief of unmarried widows. He is answering a 
supposed objection—What is to become of younger 
widows who do not marry again, and yet cannot be 
admitted to the Order of Widows? A Christian 
woman who has such widows among her relatives 
must supply them with the necessaries of life. The 

case here is quite different from that of the older 
widows in verses 4 and 8, and so a different word— 
‘relieve’ instead of ‘provide ’—is used. Why is the 
‘woman’ to provide? For there seems no doubt 
about the reading. Perhaps it is because he is 
dealing here with the duties of woman. Or, pos- 
sibly, it means that in that case the duty of the first 
‘believer’ is at home. She is to care for her own 
relative rather than join the ‘Order’ for the service 

of others. 

This view—that we have here a glimpse of A Work for 
woman’s work in the Church—is borne out by later bay coin 2 
Church history. Really, the important place of 
woman in the Church is one of the most marked 
features of primitive in contrast to medizval Church 
history. It is only later on that her position is 
disparaged. When, in view of the pressure of need 
both at home and abroad, we have, from utilitarian 
motives, and half-apologetically, given woman at 
last her due place in the life of the Church, we are 
in reality restoring her to the primitive position 
belonging to her by apostolic right and usage. From 
the close of the second century, the existence of such 
an Order in full work and activity is vouched for by 
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1 Tim. v. references in Tertullian, Origen, the Apostolic Con- 

9-16. stitutions, and elsewhere. It seems only natural 
that, from the very first, in some form at least, the 
Church should expect some return in the way of 
Christian service from those whom it maintained. 
‘St Paul, says Chrysostom, ‘commands not only 
men, but also women, to work. For idleness is the 
teacher of every sin.’ 

A Caution. But we must be careful in our conclusions. If we 
have here the first beginnings of organised women’s 
work, they are but beginnings. Half the confusions 
of interpretation of these passages, and half the 
supposed arguments against the apostolic date and 
origin of these epistles, have sprung from over-hasty 
attempts to identify usages found here in the germ 
with usages familiar to every reader of Early Church 
history. The passages do not bear that fuller inter- 
pretation, and they do not lend themselves to that 
false argument. Such usages ARE identifiable as 
cause and effect, as germ and after-growth, but not 
in their present features. ‘We cannot carry back to 
the first century the exact organisation and regula- 
tion of the Order in later times, but no doubt its 
duties consisted in devotional exercises, the instruc- 
tion of women, nursing, and other works of charity.’ 
(Hastings’ Bib. Dict., ‘Widows,’ vol. iv. p. 917). 

St Paul’s conditions for admission into this Order 


are three (see Liddon, Analysis, pp. 55-61) :— F 
Conditions I. Age.—The widow must be at least 60 years old 
ae (ver. 9) 
Admission. es 


II. Wedded Infe-—She must have been married 
to one husband only (ver. 9). 
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III. Active Goodness.—She must be well-attested 1 Tim. v. 
(‘well-reported of’), as bearing a high character in 9-16 
the matter of good works (ver. 10). 

The rule as to age was not the same for Widows and 

deaconesses in later times, in whose case 40 years pene aal 
was laid down as the minimum for entrance by the st 
Council of Chalcedon. But we must not identify 
‘Widows’ and ‘ Deaconesses,’ as these were perfectly 
distinct in Early Church history. ‘There is nothing 
in the New Testament to identify these two Orders’ 
(Hastings’ Bib. Dict., ‘Woman,’ iv. p. 936, and cp. 
1 Tim. iii. 11 with 1 Tim. y. 3-16). The age here 
was doubtless fixed so high because of the relapse of 
some who had already been enrolled. The allusion 
to mairiage here, as in iii. 2, is to second marriage, 
which, however, Paul himself enjoins below (v. 14) 
for ordinary women. The character for active good- 
ness presents a high standard. It is fivefold :— 

(a) She must have ‘ brought up children’ (10), this Ver. ro. 
probably including ‘children of the Church,’ orphan 
children as well as her own. ‘Truly,’ says Chrysostom 
well here, ‘it is no unimportant work to bring up 
children ; but bringing them up is not merely taking 
care of them; they must be brought up well.’ 

(6) She must have ‘given board to strangers.’ The ‘A Work of 
word descriptive of this act is peculiar to this epistle. Lowly Love 
It reminds, on a humbler scale, of the bishop (iii. 2). 

(c) She must have ‘washed the feet’ of Christians, 

a proof of humility (1 Sam. xxv. 41), indicative pro- 

bably of her loving and self-forgetful service. ‘This 

is not a costly work. . . . The saints’ feet are holy, 

though they are poor men, but not even the head of 
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the profane is honourable.’ And all are ‘saints’ 
who ‘unite a holy life with a right faith’ 
(Chrysostom). 

(d) She must have ‘relieved the afflicted.’ This 
is to be ‘forward in good works for necessary uses’ 
(Tit. iii. 14), as Phoebe was ‘a succourer of many 
and of Paul also.’ 

(e) She must have ‘followed after every good 
work.’ Does he mean that, because it is easier to 
lead, there is a special grace, especially for women, 
in following rather than in ‘loving to have the pre- 
eminence,’ in ‘looking not on their own things but on 
the things of others,’ in quietly helping as well as in 
displaying initiative? The whole picture given is of 
a life which uses the solitude of widowhood so as to 
have in it ‘a heart at leisure from itself to soothe 
and sympathise.’ 

The warning against younger widows which follows 
is perfectly natural, when we reflect upon the society 
of which he speaks, and its special temptations. 
They are to be ‘refused,’ that is, not admitted into 
the Order of widows, for four reasons (Liddon, 
Analysis) :— 

1. From the danger to which they are exposed of 
unfaithfulness to religious engagements (11, 12). 

2. From the risk they incur of mischievous idleness 
(13). 

3. From the advisability of their marrying again 
(14). 

4. From the teaching of experience. Some have 
already failed (15). 

St Paul coins a word here to express their breaking 
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away from faith and purity, though its simpler form 1 Tim, v. 
appears elsewhere (Rev. xviii. 7, 9). The simpler 9-16. 
word means ‘over-strength’ and wanton luxury, and 

So, restlessness and petulance arising from that over- 
fulness, (as when it is said of Jeshurun (Deut. xxxii. 

15) that he ‘waxed fat and kicked’). The force of Luxury and 
the compound word is to indicate that all such desire eee 
of the flesh must have an object not only of desire Agree. 
but of aversion. It lusts after sense-enjoyment; in 

that very lust it becomes faithless to and wars against 

(xara) Christ. That is always its feature. Unlawful 

desire is ever a ‘ breaking away from first faith’ (12), 

from that simple view of life which makes fealty to 

one affection its rule and delight. In the passion for Love the 
a gratification which cannot abidingly satisfy there is #ighest. 
the rejection of a higher allegiance. ‘Espoused as a 

chaste virgin to Christ’ there is a turning of the soul 

out of the way of chastity and discretion (2 Cor. ii. 11) 

to follow after Satan the seducer. The heart can- 

not have two husbands. As Guinevere laments too 

late :— 


‘It was my duty to have loved the highest ; 

It surely was my profit had I known: 

It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another.’ 


This restless desire carried with it a whole group Ver. 12. 
of evils. It carried with it the judgment of unfaith- 
fulness, for having broken their first faith. He seems 
to mean the vow of chastity to all but their first Ver. 13. 
husband which they had practically made by entering 
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the ‘Order.’! And it also made them mischievous 
and idle. The word for ‘tittle-tattle’ is only used 
here in the New Testament. It means ‘a babbling, 
profluent way of talking’ (Ellicott). Its sister word 
here, ‘busybody, reminds of the warning to the 
Thessalonians, with its word-play: ‘busy with no 
work, but busying about instead’ (2 Thess. iii. 2). 
It marks a meddling habit (Acts xix. 19, same word), 
a perverted activity that will not content itself with 
minding its own concerns but must busy itself about 
those of others. 

Against all such opportunity given to the (heathen) 
adversary for reviling, he lays down his wholesome 
rule for home life. ‘I will that the younger women’ 
(i.e. clearly, ‘widows,’ R.V.) ‘marry, bear children, 
rule the household.’ Nothing is more significant 
here than Paul’s emphasis at the very close of life 
of the sanctity of marriage and his defence of the 
rights of home. He believes in woman’s mission 
in its very widest sense; there is work for her in 
the Church, and there is work for her, as truly 
work for Christ, as holy in its secular duties, as 
the other, in the home. The younger widows wish, 
from very mixed motives, to marry ; Paul wills with 
the ruling of authority that they shall. The mere 
desire of the flesh prompts them to revert to their 
former life. A steadfast determination prompted 
by the motive of their highest good decides that 
they shall do so. But, in place of pleasure, St Paul 

? It is striking to compare this with the rebuke in the message 


to the Church of Ephesus:—‘I have somewhat against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love’ (Rev. ii. 4), 
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will place duty; instead of a secular and coarse I Tim. v. 
view of a holy estate, the bright realisation of its 9-16. 
divinely appointed responsibilities and results; and 

instead of a propensity for change, a possibility for 

service. How rapidly woman has risen through And 
Christianity that he is able already to write, ‘rule rpslipse 
the household.’ For in bringing to her the salvation 
wrought through the child-bearing, it brought her 

the awakening to her great mission. It gifted her 

with true self-realisation. It made her both holy 

and free. It lifted her to her marvellous heritage. 

‘The greatest gift of Christianity to the social fabric 

is the development of the idea of home’ (Matheson, 

Spiritual Development of St Paul, p. 275). ‘The 
Christianised glory of marriage’ forms one whole 

aspect of the Gospel of Christ to non-Christian 

lands of the East to-day. 
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1 Tr. v. 17-25 


Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour, especially those who labour in the word and in teaching. 
For the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Against an elder receive not an accusation, except at the mouth 
of two or three witnesses. Them that sin reprove in the sight 
of all, that the rest also may be in fear. I charge thee in the 
sight of God, and Christ Jesus, and the elect angels, that thou 
observe these things without prejudice (marg. ‘ preference’), 
doing nothing by partiality. Lay hands hastily on no man, 
neither be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself pure. Be 
no longer a drinker of water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake and thine often infirmities. Some men’s sins are evident, 
going before unto judgement ; and some men also they follow after. 
In like manner also there are good works that are evident ; and 
such as are otherwise cannot be hid. R.Y. 


Ir is clear that St Paul is here dealing with ‘ pres- 
byters’ as an ecclesiastical Order, and not merely 
with elderly men. We have seen already the 
almost identical meaning of the word ‘presbyter’ 
and ‘bishop.’ The points in favour of their actual 
identification have been summarised thus :—that 
‘presbyters’ are not mentioned in chap. iii.; that 
‘bishops’ are not mentioned in chap. v.; that the 
same functions of preaching and teaching are 
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attributed to both, and that the passage in Titus r Tim. v. 
i. 5-7, where both names occur, bears this primé 17-25. 
facie meaning (Hastings, ‘First Epistle to Timothy,’ 

Bible Dictionary, iv. 771). Against such a complete 
identification, however, may be set the use of 
‘emioxoros’ here (iii. 2) and in Titus i. 7, in the 
singular, and the usage of the second century. For 

then we find the two names representing two Orders 

of the Christian ministry, so that it is tenable to hold 

that out of the many presbyters at Ephesus one was 
actually chosen ‘to preside over the whole and to 
represent them to the outer world.’ 

But another explanation has been given (Hort’s The _ 
Christian Ecclesia, p. 290), that the word ‘éricxo7os’ Resins : 
is used as descriptive of one aspect of their duties, 
not as a second title. So the passage in Titus 
would read (i. 5-7), ‘A man who is to be made : 
an elder should be one who is unaccused, for he 
that hath oversight must needs be unaccused, as 
a steward of God.’ Here ‘Elder is the title, Over- 
sight is the function to be exercised by a holder 
of the title within the Ecclesia.’ So the passage 
above (iii. 1) would read, ‘If any man desire the 
function of oversight in the Church of God he 
desireth a good work.’ This view certainly explains 
the clear identity between the persons spoken of 
under the two titles and the use of a second 
word. And the allusion in Acts xx. 28 bears 
out this interpretation. It would be their oversight 
which Paul would naturally emphasise on the eve 
of his departure. 

It would seem from the passage before us 
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I Tim. v. that the duties of Presbyters did not at first neces- 
17-25. sarily involve teaching, perhaps not even ruling, unless 
“poten they were specially called to the work of ‘ oversight,’ 
(ver. 17). and this is borne out a little later by the Didaché, 
where, as we have seen, the Prophets and Teachers 
are Orders still in existence, the former of which still 
quite overshadows in importance and popular appre- 
ciation the Orders of ‘ bishops’ and deacons (Didaché, 
ch. 15). These are in great danger of being ‘ despised.’ 


Prophets The New ‘Testament bears this out. The 
Sea ‘Prophet,’ though clearly a temporary Order, is pre- 
SJ eminent in his importance (see 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. 


ii. 20, iv. 11). The ministry in its earliest stages is 
threefold :— First apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers.’ Each of these, however marvellous 
in its short history, is destined to pass away, and as 
early as the Didaché already Teachers are hardly 
spoken of. Now St Paul foresaw from the first the 
temporary character of the Orders of Prophets and 
Teachers. His words to the Corinthians prove this. 
He did his utmost ‘to throw extra weight on the 
accredited teachers, and diminish the authority of the 
others. That meant encouraging teaching in the 
office of bishop and presbyter, for hitherto the duties 
of the office had been administrative chiefly 
(Hastings’ Dict. Bib., art. ‘Church,’ i. pp. 436-7). 
Its function of ‘ oversight’ is not forgotten here. It 
is noteworthy that he marks for special praise the 
twofold work of ‘ruling well’ and of ‘labouring in 
word and teaching,’ and these are the very things he 
dwells on above as important elements in the work 
of an ‘overseer’ (iii. 1-3). 
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He is not here drawing a distinction between 1 Tim, v. 
worthy and unworthy presbyters, but between those 17-25- 
who teach and those who do not teach. ‘Let those 
presbyters who have ruled well be counted worthy of 
a double honour, especially those who labour in word 
and teaching’ (17). The emphasis is thus not upon A Bishop 
labour in contrast to idleness, but upon the special ™St Teac. 
duty of teaching over and above their customary 
work as elders. He has already expressed his desire 
(iii. 2) that the one who exercises the gift of oversight 
should possess in an eminent degree the gift of teach- 
ing. Here, in pursuance of the same plan, he orders 
that the teaching presbyter shall be rewarded with a 
more adequate remuneration than the rest. Thus 
gradually by St Paul’s measures the ‘ bishop’ acquires 
the authoritative right to teach. A little later, and 
in the time of the Didaché, we find that what he 
had desired had come to pass and that the bishops 
were all teachers (Hastings’ Bib. Dict., art. ‘Church,’ 

i. 436-7). A little later still and ‘ Prophets’ and 
‘Teachers’ have disappeared. 

There is no doubt from the context that ‘honour’ 
here means ‘ honourable support,’ a sufficient ‘ honor- 
arium,’ paid by the congregation to its presiding 
presbyter. ‘The honour of which he here speaks,’ 
says Chrysostom, ‘is attention to them and supply of 
their necessities.’ And ‘double’ means ample, not. 
double what was given to the widows or deacons. 

Then the Scripture reason is given by two quota- The by a 
tions, one from the Old Testament, the other appar- moni os 
ently from the New. ‘Thou shalt not muzzle an ox 
while treading out the corn’ (Deut. xxv. 4). ‘The 
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labourer is worthy of his hire’ (Luke x. 7). The 
important change in the first passage in the Revised 
Version is worth noticing. ‘ While he is treading out 
the corn. Even the ox was allowed to refresh 
himself, as he worked, by helping himself from the 
fruit of his labour. So the labourer in word and 
doctrine is not to be ‘ muzzled,’ as, alas, too many are 
to-day, by having a mind preoccupied with earthly 
anxieties, a body lacking proper nourishment and 
clothing, a home over which rests the dark shadow 
of uncertain ways and means, a work in which the 
mouth is gagged lest it should offend in speaking the 
wholesome and necessary truth of God. ‘For the 
time will come when they will not endure the sound 
doctrine’ (2 Tim. iv. 3). While he bruises the 
bread-corn that it may be passed on to the hungry 
multitude, he must have no other care. The picture 
is drawn from ‘the custom of driving the oxen over 
heaps arranged in circles, which they thus trod out 
with their hoofs (Hos. x. 11), or harnessing them to 
heavy threshing waggons which they drew over the 
corn’ (Isa. xxviii. 27). Already Paul had used 
the same Levitical command (1 Cor. ix. 9) as an 
argument for the maintenence of the Christian 
ministry. 

The second quotation may possibly be regarded as 
a proverbial expression drawn by Our Lord from the 
Ancient Law and already familiar. St Paul seems 
to include it as ‘scripture,’ but he usually confines 
the title to the Old Testament. Still, it is St Luke 
who has preserved it in his Gospel in the form in 
which the saying is quoted here (cp. Matt. x. 10 
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and Luke x. 7) and St Paul must have seen that x Tim. v. 
Gospel during their close and constant companion- 17-25: 
ship. He might well describe as ‘scripture’ a pro- 

verbial saying by the Lord Himself contained in a 

Gospel and founded on the Ancient Law. In any 

case it is a very strained and unnatural argument of 

Baur’s that this allusion bears witness to the second- 

century origin of the epistle, for it is quite possible 

to regard it as applying to the first quotation alone. 

Three rules follow (19-21) as to disciplinary pro- 
ceedings to be allowed against presbyters :— 

(a) The first of these is (v. 19), No charge must Ver. 19. 
be made against him at all except on the authority of Hee! 
(eri with the genitive) two or three witnesses. is Finer 
This was in conformity with the Law of Moses rela 
(Deut. xix. 15). aver 

(6) Offenders—presbyters primarily, though not Ver. 20. 
exclusively—are to be publicly censured that the rest 
may be in fear (v. 20). The present tense ‘those 
that sin’ implies that the case is that of habitual 
sinners, ‘ people of a habitually sinful character.’ 

(c) There must be absolute impartiality (v. 21), as Ver. 21. 
in the very presence of God and His angels. 
Judicium esse debet, says Bengel, non prae- 
jgudicium. It must be Judgment not Prejudice. 

There must be neither fear nor favour. Two words 
are used, each of which deserves notice, for they only 
occur here in the New Testament :—‘ preference’ Ver. 21. 
(arpoxpiua) and ‘partiality ’ (rpooK)icrs). The one 
describes prejudice against, the other prejudice im 
favour of the accused person. There must be no 
swerving from the straight line of absolute rectitude 
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1 Tim. v. and unbiased judgment. The ‘elect angels’ are 

17-25. clearly the angels which kept their first estate, who 
will accompany the Judge on His great Assize. 

Ver. 22. Then follow directions as to the ordination of 
Presbyters (22-5). _ Ellicott and others have 
understood the directions as applying to the restora- 


The __tion of penitents. But, though we find such a 
= erengag of readmission accompanied in later times by the laying 
ters. on of hands, yet we never find it in the New 


Testament, and the context suggests that Chrysostom 
and the older commentators are right in regarding it 
as referring to ordination. 

(a) The first direction is :—Do not ordain hurriedly 
and so become responsible for other men’s sins. 

(6) The second is :—‘ Keep thyself pure,’ where the 
emphasis is on the pronoun: Inasmuch as thou hast 
to determine concerning the purity and moral fitness 
of others, watch over thine own soul. ‘One that 
ruleth over men righteously, that ruleth in the fear 
of God,’ must be ‘as the light of the morning when 
the sun riseth, a morning without clouds’; having 


Keep this burden of souls he must ‘ purify himself even as 
ie tags He is pure’ before Whom he stands and serves. 


‘But do not mistake me, St Paul seems to add. 
‘TI mean not the rigid and needless asceticism of the 
Essene. For the Essenes were particularly dis- 
tinguished for their avoidance of wine. ‘Be no 
longer a water-drinker, for thy health’s sake.’ 

Ver. 24. (c) The third direction is :—Remember that prima 
facie appearances in men whether of good or evil are 
apt to mislead, (24-5). Accordingly (Liddon, 
Analysis), 1. In order to avoid a falsely favourable 
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estimate, reflect that while some men’s sins are I Tim. v 
openly manifest and lead the way to judgment, yet 17-25- 
some men’s are hidden and follow after, and, 

IL., In order to avoid a falsely unfavourable estimate, 

Bear in mind that, in the same contrasted way, some 

men’s good works are such matters of notoriety as to Ver. 25. 
dispense with the need of further investigation into 

the character of their agent, whilst other men’s are First 
hidden from public observation, yet on investigation Seana 
cannot remain concealed, ‘although’ adds Bengel, 
‘those who do them often wish to hide them.’ It 

would be well indeed if this golden rule of St Paul’s 

here were more followed still. The soul must 

vibrate in harmony with other souls to catch their 

true message. The power of spiritual discernment of 

the souls of others is a spiritual gift of the very 

highest kind, only won by the very humblest, and 

never won at all without long experience. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 
RELATIONS 


1 Tm. vi. 1, 2 


LET as many as are servants under the yoke count their own 
masters worthy of all honour, that the name of God and the doctrine 
be not blasphemed. And they that have believing masters, let 
them not despise them, because they are brethren; but let them 
serve them the rather, because they that partake of the benefit are 
believing and beloved. These things teach and exhort. R.Y. 


WE have already had Timothy’s relationship defined 
with several different classes of persons, and the 
corresponding duties of Respect, Discrimination, 
Appreciation, and Impartiality pressed upon him. 
One important class, however, remained—that great 
community of slaves which formed such a powerful 
element in the young and growing Church, and had 
become such a perplexing social problem for the 
Empire. <A series of legislative enactments from 
Augustus to Justinian reveal them as gradually 
acquiring rights which ultimately preserved their 
bodies from violence and their lives from ruthless 
destruction, and even secured them in the possession 
of their own ‘peculium’ or property, and made their 
enfranchisement more and more easy. (See Sanders’ 
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Institutes of Justinian; Hunter’s Roman Law, ete.) 1 Tim. vi. 
But, at the time when St Paul is writing, the I, 2. 
‘dominica potestas, the power of a master over his And so 
slave, was practically still absolute. The slave was Dutios, 
a ‘live chattel,’ a ‘live implement,’ and he did (Light- 
foot, Ep. to Philemon, Introd. p. 311), what a 
‘chattel’ might be expected to do, if endowed with 
life and intelligence. He was treated as having no 
rights; he acted as having no duties. He took 
society at its own word. He acted without moral 
principles or moral conceptions. 

This is not the first place, of course, where St 
Paul lays emphasis on the Christian conception 
which underlies the relationship between master and 
slave. In his Epistles to the Corinthians, Ephesians, 
and Colossians, it finds reference, and in the two 
latter Epistles the duties both of slave and master 
are insisted on, though the duties of slaves are, 
perhaps naturally, urged in greater detail (1 Cor. 
vii. 21, 22; Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22; iv. 1). But it 
is an intensely significant fact that, when we come 
to the Pastoral Epistles and to the First Epistle of 
St Peter, which belong to a later date, the duty of 
the slave alone is insisted upon, almost in the same Christianity 
language and, in each passage, without any corre- apd 
sponding emphasis of the duty of the master (1 Tim. 
vi. 1, 2; Tit. ii. 9, 10; 1 Pet. ii. 18). It seems, 
therefore, abundantly clear that the spiritual freedom 
and brotherhood which Christianity had brought 
about had resulted in a tendency towards contempt 
and insubordination only too likely when we re- 
member their previous down-trodden condition. So 
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the Christian slave is to ‘count his own master 
worthy of all honour’ still, ‘that the Name of 
God and the doctrine be not blasphemed’ (vi. 1). 
He is to ‘be in subjection to his own master,’ 
to be well-pleasing in all things,’ ‘not to gainsay’ 
or contradict, not to purloin (Tit. ii. 10), but 
to ‘show all good fidelity’ and thus ‘adorn the 
doctrine of his Saviour-God’ in all things. And 
St Peter adds that this conduct is to be manifested 
‘not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward. That is the answer of Paul to the 
objection of the spiritually emancipated slave, ‘ Does 
not this spiritual emancipation destroy the old, hard 
relationship of social service?’ ‘No,’ answers the 
apostle; ‘it hallows and transforms its spirit. It 
makes the master, who is also a brother, because 
“believing” therefore “beloved” at once.’ 

It is an exquisite handling of a difficult and 
complex problem, which it has taken centuries to 
solve. It prepares the way for that final emancipa- 
tion of the slave, so far as Christianity is concerned, 
which was the chief glory of the nineteenth century. 
‘The word “‘emancipation,”’ says Lightfoot, ‘seems 
always to be trembling on Paul’s lips, though he 
does not actually utter it’ (Lightfoot, Philemon, 
p- 323). It is here in spirit in this perfect couplet 
which sums up the relationship, and sanctifies and 
upraises an irksome, unnatural human ordinance into 
a spiritual fellowship while it still lasts, and prepares 
the way for its abolition. The master is ‘believing 
and beloved.’ Here is a motive for willing and even 
eager obedience. In that obedience the world 
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shall mark the reality and depth of the new fellow- 1 Tim. vi. 
ship between Christians. ‘For,’ says Chrysostom, 1) 2+ 
centuries after, when descanting on the special 
temptations and disadvantages of slaves, ‘the Greeks 

judge not of doctrines by the doctrine itself, but 

they make the life and conduct the test of the 
doctrines.’ 

Slavery has for us ceased to exist, but service « Partakers 
still remains, and is there not still something othe , 
lacking to the spirit of that service and to the ; 
mutual happiness of master or mistress and servant, 
if we are to judge from the acuteness of ‘the servant 
question, as it is often called? Is the present 
Industrial War between classes a final solution? 

Or have we one great remedy at least here—if 
we may widen a little the meaning of even an 
Apostle’s words? The servants, whose consistent 
lives and characters win their masters or mistresses 
to Christ, will find that they themselves are 
‘partakers of the benefit’ which, in a far higher 
sense, underlies their service. And the master and 
mistress who succeed in winning a servant to true 
faith in Christ will certainly also find that, in making 
that servant ‘believing,’ they have made themselves 
‘beloved.’ A common partnership of ‘benefit’ will 
thus crown a relationship which mutually honours 
and mutually serves the Lord Christ. And that 
principle of co-partnership in Labour and Benefit is, 
in the secular sphere also, becoming more and more 
accepted as the nearing solution, under the influence 
of Christian ideals, for the problems of our modern 
industrial life. 
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WEALTH IS A GOOD HANDMAID 
BUT A BAD MISTRESS 


1 Tm. vi. 3-10 


Ir any man teacheth a different doctrine, and consenteth not to 
sound words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
doctrine which is according to godliness, he is puffed up, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questionings and disputes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, wranglings 
of men corrupted in mind and bereft of the truth, supposing that 
godliness is a way of gain. But godliness with contentment is 
great gain ; for we brought nothing into the world, for neither 
can we carry anything out; but having food and covering we 
shall be therewith content. But they that desire to be rich fall 
into a temptation and a snare and many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
such as drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of evil: which some reaching after 
have been led astray from the faith, and have pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows. R.V. 


THE picture of the Church presented in the later 
pages of the New Testament is, as we have already 
seen, not without deep and darkling shadows, and 
at first glance it might even seem to us that the 
victory of Christianity over heathenism had been 
very incomplete and partial. It is startling to find 
in the Church herself evils so serious as those 
denounced here, and teachers who use their high 
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position of trust merely for selfish purposes of 1-Tim. vi. 
personal gain. But, in reality, the mixed character 3-10. 
which was and still is often the first result of the 
contact of Christianity with heathenism is rather a 
testimony to the strength than to the weakness of 

the new faith. Conversions in the aggregate by 
false religions, when they are not the mere result of 
compulsion and hypocrisy, are wholesale admissions 

into a merely external allegiance which scarcely 
affects character and life except in a few actions; 
witness the Christians of Travancore and other parts 

of India during the Portuguese days of dominion 
(Hunter’s Indian Empire, chap. ix.). But the true 
faith of Christ makes a deeper appeal and 
demands much more. It is a germ of the future, 

a living seed, a leaven working from within, a 
force slowly but surely culminating to great moral 
result. 

Christ comes to the gay Ionian city, and at once ANew __ 
the ethical view of life leaps into practical import- apa View 
ance. Questions of conduct, motive, character, 
devotion, which had never troubled men’s minds 
before, begin to take a commanding place. Diana 
had never been exacting with her votaries. She had 
very little to say as to ‘righteousness, godliness, 
faith, love, temperance, patience, meekness.’ So 
long as the magnificence of that Temple, which the 
Greeks proudly said was the most beautiful thing 
the sun ever saw on his journeys, was maintained 
and embellished with fresh jewels, statues, and 
pictures, and so long as her coffers were embellished 
by the gifts of pilgrims, her cult made few demands 
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1 Tim. vi. beyond the practice of the magic depicted in the 

3-10. ‘Ephesian Letters’ graven on the crown, girdle, 

sae of and feet of the goddess. The personal and social 
life of glittering Ephesus remained unaffected, 
except for the worse, by the fact that she was 
‘temple-keeper’ to Diana. 

The Name of the Nazarene is brought to Ephesus, 
and the books of magic go. The portable shrines 
of the goddess are unpurchased, and Demetrius has 
to cry despairingly to his fellow-craftsmen that the 
‘gainful business’ by which they had their wealth 
was in danger. Is it to be wondered at that certain 
persons hanging on to the skirts of the Church, not 
yet Christians indeed, should, with Demetrius and 
his craftsmen, confound the interests of business and 
religion, and suppose that godliness could be made 
a ‘gainful trade,’ like Diana’s worship, teaching, as 
the false teachers did about the same time in Crete 
(Tit. i. 2), ‘things which they ought not for filthy 
lucre’s sake’? 

Ver. 3. We do not need here to repeat what was said 
above (chap. iii.) as to the character of the false 
teaching at Ephesus, nor as to the emphasis of 
Christianity by way of contrast as the doctrine of 

The Doctrine healthfulness and soundness (1 Tim. i. 10; 2 Tim. 

according to i 13; iv. 3; Tit. i. 9; ii 1, 2; ii 8). And we have 
dwelt already upon the important meanings of 
‘godliness’ in this Epistle. (Compare with the 
phrase here, ‘the truth according to godliness,’ 
Tit. i 1, and 1 Tim. iii. 16.) The Features, the 
Character, and the Results of the ‘Heterodox’ 
teaching are mentioned in succession. Those 
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Features are two—Pride (‘he is besotted, beclouded, 1 Tim. vi. 
with pride’), and Ignorance (‘knowing nothing’), 3-10. 
(Already we have had the same description of pride Ve 4 
in ii. 6, and we shall meet with it again (2 Tim. 
iii. 4).) The Character of the teaching is ‘sickly.’ False 
Tt dotes and ails over idle disputes and verbal ece itn 
controversies—‘ word-strifes, Paul calls them. The Fruits. 
Results are manifest, and prove its true source :— 
‘envy, strife, railings (not probably against God but 
against our fellow-men), evil surmisings, obstinate 
contests (the words literally mean ‘diatribes of a 
prolonged nature’), in which neither side will give 
way, over what is really not worth wasting words 
about at all. The lamentable falling back which 
underlies this teaching of ‘Heterodoxy’ is too Ver.s. 
apparent. Thought and will alike (voi) have 
become corrupt, and destitute of a truth to which 
the holders had become so untrue that they either 
thrust it away from them in thrusting away good 
conscience (i. 19), or turned aside wilfully from it in 
quest of fables (Tit. i 14). ‘The new teaching at Teachers. 
Ephesus,’ says Liddon,! ‘yielded intellectual amuse- ere 
ment, but it had nothing to do with the Truth 
which came from Christ on the one hand, nor on the 
other had it any relation to the moral and spiritual im- 
provement of its adherents.’ And the real character 
of all such heterodoxy is self-revealed by its motive. 
It proceeds on the supposition that godliness is 
merely ‘a gainful trade.’ Here the impression is 
deepened which we gather from the other references 
to godliness in the Epistle, that among the Christians 

1 Liddon, Analysis, p. 75. 
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3-10. 


St Paul’s 
Answer. 


freemasonry supposed by some even to have its 
pecuniary advantages. 

Paul’s answer to that spirit consists in a setting 
forth of (a) the blessedness of contentment and the 
true gain of godliness, and (b) in a warning against 


The Blessed- the danger of the love of money. 


ness of 


Contentment 


(ver. 6). 


(a) Even heathen philosophers had already extolled 
the gain of contentment, and Seneca had sneered at 
those who ‘learnt philosophy as though it were some 
venal artifice.’ But the difference between St Paul 
and them is that they would have said that con- 
tentment itself is great gain, with or without the 
accompaniment of godliness, so far as they could 
even understand such a word at all, but he that 
godliness is gain when accompanied by contented- 
ness. There-is a shifting of man’s centre of gravity. 
The heathen declared that it lay in himself, that the 
‘sufficiency,’ which is another name for contentment, 
has but to be realised from within. He would have 
resented (Liddon, First Tim., p. 77) a desire for an 
external object as interfering with the proud sense 
of self-sufficiency. St Paul, on the other hand, 
says, ‘No man is self-sufficient. Devotion to God, 
“godliness,” is the first condition of this true satis- 
faction. ‘With St Paul, therefore, the moral virtue 
of contentedness is supplementary to devotion 
(“ godliness”); in heathen ethics contentedness 
might have dispensed with Devotion altogether’ 
(Liddon, p. 77). The ‘sufficiency’ of which he 
speaks is of the sort which he sets forth in another 
passage where (Phil. iv. 11) the same word is used, 
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a sufficiency of God realised within ourselves by 1 Tim. vi. 
faith: ‘I have learnt in whatsoever state I am 3-10. 
therein (R.V.) to be content.’ 

This, then, is the true gain of godliness: It The Gain of 
enables a man to realise within himself that secret Godliness. 
of satisfaction and happiness which men usually seek 
to find in things around them, and usually seek in 
vain. To the heathen this was but a lofty ideal, to 
the Christian it is a sober and practical everyday 
possession. ‘The heart, amid every outward want, 
is then only truly rich when it not only wants nothing 
which it has not, but has that which raises it 
above what it has not’ (Weisinger). For such 
sufficiency men seek in vain who seek apart from 
Christ. 

Paul adds three cogent reasons against (6) the 
danger of the love of money. 

(1) The precarious nature of all earthly possessions. Three 
‘We brought nothing into the world, because neither ree tisy, 
can we carry anything out’ (ver. 7). This altered Love of 
reading of the Revised Version rejects the word raeage 
‘certain, which is unsupported by a large number of 
excellent authorities, and its presence had created a 
serious difficulty in the construction. Omitted, the 
meaning of the passage runs thus: The reason why 
we brought nothing into the world (a fact which is 
undeniable even to the would-be rich) is that neither 
shall we carry anything out. Having food and 
covering, in these (marg. R.V.) we shall have enough. 

‘It is,’ therefore, ‘ but lost labour that ye haste to rise Ver. 8. 
early, and so late take rest, and eat the bread of 
carefulness.’ You are against nature. ‘The rich 
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1 Tim. vi. man shall carry away nothing with him when he 
3-10. dieth, neither shall his pomp follow him’ (Ps. xlix. 
haere is 17, Pr. Book). ‘Wilt thou,’ then, ‘set thine eyes 
recarious, ; ‘ see ? 
upon that which is not?’ (Prov. xxiii. 5). ‘ At best, 
says Bacon, ‘ wealth is the impedimenta, the baggage 
of virtue. It cannot be spared or left behind, but 
it hindereth the march ; yea, and the care of it some- 
times loseth or disturbeth the victory.’ The fall 
which saddened Bacon’s own latter years is the best 
illustration of the force of his words. The proverb 
is still true, ‘Great wealth is a thing either to be 
guarded, or dispensed, or displayed, but which can- 

Ver. 9. not be used.’ 
2. The second reason is the moral ruin which 
awaits those who are bent upon acquiring. wealth. 
‘They that are bent on getting rich fall into a 
temptation and a snare.’ But Chrysostom truly 
adds, ‘Not those that are rich, but those that wish 
to be. For a man may have money and make a 
Desire for good use of it, not over-valuing it, but bestowing it 
pas upon the poor.’ To love it is, as even the heathen, 
Sorrow. such as Seneca and Juvenal taught, to expose 
ourselves to terrible danger. ‘ Riches,’ says Manton, 
‘will be your abasement, if you do not make them 
so.’ The passion for them becomes an entanglement, 
a ‘snare,’ from which the soul cannot set itself free. 
It is the over-full sail, on which men depend to bring 
them into the haven of their desires, which, when 
some sudden blast of temptation has capsized them, 
clings around them and drags them down to the 
bottom, to be ‘drowned in destruction and perdi- 
tion.’ The latter word of these two more specially 
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describes the fate of the soul, the former, of soul and 1 Tim. vi. 
body alike. The supposed security which they give 3-10. 
only exists in the imagination of the rich man, as 
Solomon, quoted by Bacon, says (Prov. x. 15), for 
‘they have sold more men than they have bought 
out,’ and, we may add, many who have thought that 
they could buy all with their wealth, have lived 
to find out that they themselves were bought 
first. 

3. His third reason is the mischievous fertility of 
the love of money ; it is the root of all the evils Ver. ro. 
which mar human life (Liddon, Note, p. 78). We 
must not confuse covetousness (aXcoveEia) with 
this word, ‘love of money’ (¢:Aapyvpia), which Love of 
is only found here in the New Testament (though Raoehce 
we have the adjective in 2 Tim. iii. 2 and St Evils. 
Luke xvi. 14). Trench, in his Synonyms, points 
out the difference between these two words. The 
one is the more active sin; the other is the more 
passive. Covetousness, zAcovefia, seeks to grasp 
what it has not, and in this way to have more; 
avarice, ¢iAapyupia, to retain, and, by accumulating, 
to multiply that which it already has. The former, 
in its methods of acquiring, will often be bold and 
aggressive, even as it may often be free in scattering 
and squandering. The other, the sin condemned The Sin of 
here, is the miser’s sin of hoarding, often cautious Hoarding, 
and timid, not casting off all appearance of righteous- 
ness (Trench, New Testament Synonyms, pp. 95-7). 
The High Priests who, under the illlegalities of 
the rule of Felix, at this very time were send- 
ing their servants to rob the threshing-floors of the 
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1 Tim. vi. priests around Jerusalem by violent means, give good 

3-10. illustration of ‘covetousness’ in its most real and 
shameless form, whereas the Pharisees, in St Luke 
xvi. 14, give a true illustration of the ‘avarice’ 
warned against here. One is, again, the desire for 

Covetous-  Tiches for the pleasures that we can get out of them ; 

ee my ie the other is the desire for them for their own sake, 

trasted. ‘reaching out after them’ (vi. 10; same word, 
1 Tim. iii. 1, in a good sense), to grip and to keep. 
The unlawful desire of the first has, therefore, a 
wider aim; it seeks unlawful gratification from all 
kinds of objects; hence the intimate association in 
the New Testament between covetousness and im- 
purity. ‘The monsters of lust’ (Trench) ‘among the 
Roman emperors were monsters of covetousness as 
well.’ But, in the word before us, it is the clutch- 
ing of riches, the greed after them, which works 
the havoc, ‘piercing men through with many 
SOITOWS.’ 

puncte This, then, is St Paul's warning against the 

jerces F 

through with dangers of avarice. No words could be more 

Sorrows. emphatic or vivid. It leads into temptation. It 

Ver. 10, lays asnare. It brings the soul under the power of 
foolish and hurtful lusts. It drowns it in the abyss 
of destruction. It leads astray out of the right way 
those who are bent on pursuing it, like some will-o’- 
the-wisp, or beguiling mirage of the desert, in follow- 
ing which the disappointed traveller finds too late 
that he has lost his bearings and safety. It ‘ pierces 
through and through’ with the gnawings of an 
afflicted conscience. ‘Dost thou see what he 
means,’ cries Chrysostom, ‘by that word “pierced ?” 
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What he means to express by the allusion is this. 1 Tim. vi. 
Desires are thorns, and, as when one touches 3-10. 
thorns he gores his hands, and gets him wounds, 

so he that falls into these lusts will be wounded 

by them and pierce his soul with grief’ 
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XXIX 


FOUR STRENUOUS WATCH- 
WORDS OF FAITH 


1 Tm. vi. 11, 12 


Bur thou, O man of God, fiee these things; and follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight 
the good fight of the faith, lay hold on the life eternal, whereunto 
thou wast called, and didst confess the good confession in the 
sight of many witnesses. R.V. 


THE title with which this great appeal, inspired by the 
failure just spoken of, commences, ‘O man of God, 
reminds at once of the many striking titles with 
which Paul the aged addresses his ‘true son in 
the faith’ in these Epistles. Besides ‘son’ he is 
‘soldier’ (1 Tim. i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 3), ‘good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, warring the good warfare. He is 
athlete, ‘exercising himself unto godliness,’ called 
upon to play the man in the good contest of the 
faith (1 Tim. iv. 7; vi. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 7). He 
is physician, recommending to sickly souls the 
‘healthful doctrine that they may be sound in the 
faith, as against the quack remedies of those whose 
words ‘doth spread as doth a gangrene’ (1 Tim. vi. 
3; 2 Tim. ii. 17; iv. 3). He is the cunning hunter, 
coaxing, for life, out of the toils of the master- 
fowler, those who have fallen into ‘the snare of the 
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devil’ (1 Tim. iii. 7, vi. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 26). He is 1 Tim. vi. 
wise banker, ‘guarding the deposit,’ like Paul I!, 12. 
himself (1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12-14). He is 

patient husbandman, who must make the old rule, 

‘No pains, no gains,’ the principle of his work 

(2 Tim. ii. 6). He is workman, ‘studying to present 

himself approved unto God,’ ‘laying out straightly 

the highway of truth.’ He is even ‘slave of the 

Lord,’ who must practise meekness toward all men 

(2 Tim. ii. 24). 

The title here is not associated with his office, but The Man 
with his character. It occurs only here and in 2 ene 
Tim. iii. 17 in the New Testament, but is frequent 
in the Old, and is freely applied to men who did not 
hold any priestly or ministerial office, such as Moses, 

David, and Hanan, the son of Igdaliah (Jer. xxxv. 
4). True Man of God is true Friend of God, who 
owns God’s claim, goes on God’s messages, fulfils 
God’s service. He belongs by appropriated right to 
God. The world cannot tempt him from his high 
vantage ground. It cries in vain, ‘Thou man of 
God, the king hath said “Come down”’ (2 Kings 
i. 9). No false friend will draw him aside from his 
path of rectitude and then bewail over him too late, 
‘It is the sepulchre of the man of God (see 1 Kings 
xiii.). He will answer to his title, like those 
noble-hearted Christians in the days of the Decian 
persecution, who, at Cyprian’s watchword, Re- «Respondere 
spondere nos decet natalibus nostris, ‘It becomes us non tis 
to answer to our new birth,’ arose and ministered 
fearlessly in a time of terrible panic to plague- 
stricken Carthage and their foes. 
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The First Epistle to Timothy 


The four great essentials of the Christian life are 
here; it has a Great Renunciation, a Great Pursuit, 
a Great Contest, and a Great Reward. 

1. A Great Renunciation. ‘Flee.’ British officers 
are sometimes said to be loth to practise their men 
in retiring, whereas often to retire means to win the 
victory. Paul’s first command here to Timothy is to 
shun and escape from the false ideals and aims of 
the life round about him, and not to be ashamed to 
retire in order to win. It is well to avoid an over- 
mastering influence. Had Samson refused Delilah’s 
blandishments he would have kept his strength and 
his consecration. In the fable of Atalanta’s race, her 
suitor Milanion wins his prize, though she could 
have easily outdistanced him, by hurling in her path, 
at critical stages in the race, three golden apples 
which Venus had given him, because she could not 
refuse the temptation to stoop and pick them up. 
Those three golden apples might stand for ‘the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life” and many there be who, stooping to grasp 
them, are lost. 

2. A Great Pursuit. ‘Follow.’ For the Christian 
is stirred with the sense of non-attainment. He 
‘forgets the things which are behind, he reaches 
forth unto those things which are before’ (Phil. iii. 
13). As he runs he cries, ‘Life, life, eternal life.’ 
As at the close of some brilliant pageant, we have 
here in one brilliant tableau the virtues which have 
given its remarkable ethical beauty to the whole 
epistle, a triplet of couplets in which are depicted 
Christian character, Christian principles, Christian 
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conduct: ‘Righteousness, godliness, faith, love, en- 1 Tim. vi. 
durance, meekness.’ ‘Righteousness,’ which, if not II, 12. 
expressed before, has been the underlying thought 

on which rests for foundation Paul’s insistence of 

the wholesomeness of doctrine, the faithfulness to 

the charge received, the gravity and dignity of life. 
‘Godliness,’ so beseeming, so manly, so profitable, 

so wholesome (1 Tim. ii. 2, iv. 7, 8, vi. 3, 4). 
‘Faith unfeigned,’ held in the goblet of a ‘pure 
conscience.’ ‘Love out of a pure heart,’ which is 

‘the end of the commandment’ as it is ‘the girdle 

of perfection.’ ‘Endurance,’ whose keynote is Hope 

and Victory. ‘Meekness,’ which gives the silence 

to all gainsaying. 

They have been said to define in successive 
couplets—(a@) The soul’s right relation to God as 
a perfect Moral Being, and as the Supreme Object 
of devotion; (6) the deepest moving principles of 
the Christian life ; and (c) the true temper in which 
to deal with opponents. Perhaps they are intended 
as a contrast to the evil features which belong to 
love of money. 

3. A Great Contest. ‘Fight,’ ‘Agonise.’ Once The Need to 
again we meet with the already familiar picture of rae, 
the wrestling or boxing match, with its strict con- 
ditions, its tense agony of struggle, its cloud of 
witnesses, its chaplet of reward to the victor (1 Cor. 

ix. 24; Phil. iii. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 10). 
‘Fight the good fight with all thy might, 
Christ is thy strength and Christ thy right ; 
Lay hold on life and it shall be 


Thy joy and crown eternally.’ 
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I Tim. vi. Of that conflict St Paul himself could write a little 

II, 12. later (2 Tim. iv. 7), ‘I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished the course, I have kept the faith.’ 

The — 4, A Great Reward. ‘Lay hold. The tense 

ie eae changes with this last imperative. It marks (Aorist) 
that last act in the long contest when the wrestler, 
faint and failing, snatches, finally and completely 
and for ever, the prize for which he has striven, and 
eternal life is won. That moment will be worth the 
long lifetime of pains. The herald had summoned 
(éxAjOne—‘ wast called’) Timothy to the contest long 
ago, and he had ‘witnessed the good confession’ 
then before many witnesses. Probably his baptism in 
the midst of persecutions at Lystra is referred to. 
The one who counsels him, ‘being such an one as 
Paul the aged,’ has already almost reached that 
goal. A few months later, and he can write: ‘I am 
already being poured out as a libation (2 Tim. iv. 6), 
and the time of my departure, of my weighing 

The ‘One anchor for the voyage, ‘is at hand.’ The ‘one clear 

Clear Call.’ Gall’ the hope ‘to meet his pilot face to face’ is 
almost realised. Already he knows the happy soli- 
tude of a soul renounced by the world into the un- 
disturbed keeping of Jesus Christ. ‘No man stood 
forward with me; the Lord stood by me.’ He is 
alone yet not alone (2 Tim. iv. 17), ‘delivered,’ and 
sure of an even greater deliverance ‘into His heavenly 
kingdom.’ The fight is over, and Excalibur is flung 
away for ever. Like Standfast in the river of death, 
he is waiting his call to see ‘the Head that was 
crowned with thorns, and the face that was spit 
upon for him’ (Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, part ii.). 
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And, as he passes like some kingly Arthur, Timothy, 1 Tim. vi. 
‘genuine son in the faith,’ catches something of the 1% 12 
splendour of the vision— 


‘Then from the dawn it seem’d there came, but faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world, 

Like the last echo born of a great cry, 

Sounds as if some fair city were one voice 

Around a king returning from his wars.’ 
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XxX 


THE LIVING GOD, WHO MAKES 
ALIVE, AND KEEPS ALIVE 


1 Tr. iii. 15; iv. 10; vi. 13; vi. 16 


Tue Living God. 
The God Who preserveth all things alive (marg. R.V.) 
Who only hath immortality. 


Very interesting is it sometimes to take the leading 
key-note of thought in an epistle and trace its 
progress through chapter after chapter. Thus in 
the Romans, to take the silver thread of ‘faith’ 
which runs throughout, or in St Peter, ‘suffering,’ 
or in St James, ‘ patience,’ or in the Pastoral epistles, 
‘godliness.’ Or again, to mark the witness borne 
by one epistle to the great cardinal truths of the 
Christian faith, the Incarnation, the Atoning Death, 
the glorious Resurrection and Ascension. Here we 
take. one such thought only —the witness borne 
by this epistle to life brought home to man in 
the knowledge of God. The subject is plainly 
a prominent one. ‘T'wice we have the expression 
‘The Living God’ (for the translation in the Author- 
ised Version for 1 Tim. vi. 17 has no support). In 
i. 16 we have the expression ‘believe on Him unto 
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eternal life.’ In iii. 16 we have a plain allusion to 1 Tim. vi. 
the Resurrection and its results. In 1 Tim. vi. 12, 16 
we are bidden to ‘lay hold on the life eternal.’ And 
just above we have the striking expression in the 
margin of the Revised Version, ‘The God Who 
preserveth all things alive, whilst almost at the two 
ends of the epistle we have descriptions of God 
which speak of Him as (i. 17), ‘King of the ages, 
incorruptible, and ‘Who only hath immortality’ 
(vi. 16). 

If we extend our study to the second epistle we 
meet on its threshold with ‘the promise of the life 
which is in Christ Jesus’ (2 Tim. i. 1, R.V.), and the 
splendid declaration a little lower down (i. 10), that 
‘our Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished death and Death is 
brought life and incorruption to light through the rie 
Gospel.’ A very special emphasis of the truth of 
the Resurrection follows in the next chapter (ii. 8). 
‘Remember,’ cries Paul, ‘Jesus Christ risen from 
the dead, of the seed of David, according to my 
Gospel.’ The Faithful Saying immediately after 
(ii. 11), which we have already studied (p. 59), is 
focussed upon the Passion and Resurrection. The 
truth of the Resurrection is the truth in denying 
which Hymeneeus and Alexander have overthrown 
the faith of some. The judgment of quick and 
dead alike and the future kingdom of life are both 
mentioned later on (2 Tim. iv. 1, 18). 

There appear to be three main thoughts in the 
above passages:—The Gospel of the Living God, 
the Gospel of the Resurrection, the Gospel of Eternal 
Life. 
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I. The Gospel of the Living God.—This first truth 
of the Livingness of God is not confined to the 
Pauline epistles of the New Testament. It forms a 


1 Tim. iii, 15; great key-note of thought in both Testaments alike. 


iv. 10. 


Revealed to 
Israel, 


To an extent that we can hardly realise, faith in a 
Living God formed the dividing line between the 
religion of Israel and the religions of surrounding 
Heathenism. This formed the substance of those 
revelations which differentiated their history from 
that of surrounding nations. ‘Who is there of all 
flesh that hath heard the voice of the Living God, 
speaking out of the midst of the fire, as we have, 
and lived ?’ (Deut. v. 26). It brought home to them 
from the very first the contrasts between the religions 
round about them and their own. ‘Our God is in 
Heaven; He hath done whatsoever He hath pleased’ 
(Ps. exv. 3-8). The fact was confirmed to them by 
the living revelations through which He had made 
Himself known, by the living confirmation of His 
presence and power which marked their history all 
along. It has been said! that the God of the 
Semites was a God delighting in physical wonders, 
and that only painfully and gradually their best 
and highest, such as Elijah, learnt to cast off this 
unworthy view. It would be truer to say that the 
God of the Hebrews was a God proven as living 
first of all by the revelations of His Being which He 
had made known, and by His living relationship to 
all His people’s needs, and by His power to satisfy 
the aspirations of their own hearts and to fulfil 
Himself through them to the world round about 
1 See Dr Geo, Adam Smith’s Preaching of the Old Testament. 
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them. From such a conception of God supernatural r Tim. vi. 
interventions in the order of nature are not excluded 16. 
—why should they be?—but they do not form 

the chief ground of faith in His livingness. The 

emphasis of that livingness lay enshrined in each 

fresh unfolding of the Divine Name. He is 

Elohim ; He is El-Shaddai, the Almighty One ; 

He is Jehovah, ‘I am that I am,’ the eternally 

Living and Unchangeable One. 

In that fact lay the secret of their confidence. It A Personal 
was at once the assertion of the supreme sovereignty Pereonithy 
and authority of Israel’s God over other gods and all Known. 
human affairs, and it was the pledge of His personal 
concern in the lives of His people. ‘All the gods of 
the nations are idols, but the Lord made the heavens’ 

(Ps. xevi. 5). Attempts have been made by modern 
writers to show that the conception of the Personality 
of God is of later growth among the Hebrews, and 
that their first thought of God was that of a moral 
Power which they afterwards endowed with per- 
sonality. But such a view, it has been shown (see 
Davidson’s Theology of the Old Testament, p. 106, 
etc), ‘inverts the Old Testament representation.’ 
The Biblical writers ‘had all the substance of what 
we mean by personality. Their whole conception 
of God was intensely personal’ (Professor Sanday, 
Expository Times, vol. xvi. p. 154). That fact of 
His personal livingness carried with it His personal 
oversight and control of the lives of men. This was 
the consolation which strengthened the sad soul of 
lonely Hagar, as she fled from the gibes of her hard- 
hearted mistress and found a hiding place in the 
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savage highlands of the Negeb, along the way to 
Shur. That has been the consolation of the Chosen 
Race through all the sorrows of their marvellous 
history. ‘He that seeth Me lieth’ (Gen. xvi. 14; 
see Dr Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, p. 283). It gave them confidence and 
strength for every crisis. ‘Thou comest to me,’ said 
the stripling David to mighty Goliath, ‘with a 
sword and with a spear and with a shield, but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the 
Living God, the God of the armies of Israel whom 
thou hast defied’ (1 Sam. xvii. 26, 45). It is, again, 
‘the Living God’ who answers the proud boast of 
Sennacherib through Rabshakeh (2 Kings xix. 4). 


‘Like the leaves of the forest when autumn has blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strewn.’ 


Through the Historical Books the solemn oath 
which pledges truth more than aught else is this 
faith in God as ‘the Living God.’ ‘As the Lord 
liveth’ seemed to conjure up to minds like Elijah’s 
and Elisha’s, even in the midst of times of persecution 
and backsliding, all the greater past with its sacred 
revelations, its divine providences, its covenant 
mercies, its assurance of the ultimate victory of 
faith over idolatry and sensuality. Thirty-one times 
do the same two words recur in the Old Testament. 

There are two words for ‘the Living God’ (Heb. 
‘El chay’) which occur four times in the Old Testa- 
ment with very beautiful connexions. They bring 
home the personal nearness and tenderness of God 
to His people, and on their side the victory, the 
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satisfaction, the fellowship, the adoption which 1 Tim, vi. 
spring out of that nearness. The first is in Josh. 16. 
ili. 10, at the crisis of the passage of Jordan. Victory. 
Joshua said, ‘Hereby shall ye know that the Living 
God is among you.’ He is a God of deliverances 
such as other nations have not known. The next is 
a suggestive contrast (Ps. xlii. 1). It asks for no 
miraculous interventions. It is the cry of a soul cut 
off from the House of God for a renewal of spiritual 
opportunity, and for the fuller realisation, even in Satisfaction. 
exile, of communion with God as the secret of 
consolation and satisfaction. ‘ My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the Living God.’ The third (Ps. Ixxxiv. 2) 
is similar in spirit. It tells of the happiness of those 
who have found a true home in the Temple of the Fellowship. 
TInving God, and how, with Him as their well-spring 
of life, ‘they go from strength to strength.’ The life 
of fellowship that can sing ‘ All my fresh springs are 
in Thee’ is ever a life of progress. And the last 
passage (Hos. i. 10) is the promise of the enlarge- 
ment which shall embrace even the Gentile world Adoption. 
within the covenant till the sons of God are co- 
extensive with all mankind. ‘ Where it was said, 
Ye are not my people, . . . it shall be said . . 
Ye are the sons of the Living God.’ 

Here, then, is the ground of an abiding confidence, 
which no faith in second causes can shake :—‘ The 
Lord is the true God; He is the living God, and an 
everlasting King’ (Jer. x. 10). George Fox, the 
Friend, tells in his Jowrnal how he went to the Vale 
of Beavor and preached repentance to the people. 
Then he goes on :—‘ And one morning, sitting by the 
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fire, a great cloud came over me, and a temptation 
beset me. And it was said, “All things come by 
nature”; and the elements and the stars came over 
me. And as [ sat still, and let it alone, a living hope 
arose in me, and a true Voice, which said: “There 
is a living God Who made all things.” And 
immediately the cloud and the temptation vanished, 
and Life rose over all, and my heart was glad, and 
I praised ‘the Living God’ (Journal, George Fox, 
1690). 

II. The Gospel of Resurrection (1 Tim. i. 16; 
2 Tim. i. 10; ii. 8)—The New Testament is the 
fulfilment of the hope created by the Old. For it 
is the realisation in man of the promise of life 
which is in Christ Jesus. It is the bringing of 
life and incorruption to light through the Gospel. 
‘The Living God’ has become, in Christ, the 
Quickener of the dead, ‘the Resurrection and the 
Life,’ to ‘them that believe on Him unto life 
everlasting’ (1 Tim. i. 16). In His own Person 
He has ‘brought death to nought.’ So the two- 
fold revelation of victorious life is complete (2 Tim. 
i. 10). This Gospel of the Resurrection has its 
ever fresh significance. ‘I was five years in the 
ministry,’ said an American preacher a few years 
ago, ‘before I realised that my Saviour was alive’ 
(and see Life of Dr R. W. Dale, pp. 593-9, 
642, 643). The prayer of the old Easter Collect 
is much needed still ‘that we may ever live in the 
joy of Our Lord’s resurrection.’ What a testimony 
to the world would the resurrection-life of multi- 
tudes of believers in Christ Risen be, raised out 
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of spiritual barrenness to manifest the miracle- 1 Tim. vi. 
working power of a Risen Lord. 16. 

Ill. The Gospel of Eternal Life.—One further x Tim. vi. 13, 
fact was needed for consolation and strength in 
Timothy’s ministry. We find it here. ‘The God The Gospel 
Who preserveth alive.’ The word, which is also Sa 

: x : g. 
used in Luke xvii. 33 and Acts vii. 19, is an 
extension upon the ordinary word for ‘ quickening,’ 
and these passages show its proper force. That 
kindred word read in the Authorised Version has 
not the same weight of Manuscript authority, even 
though the Sinaitic Manuscript is now added in 
its fayour, and on internal grounds the other— 
“maintain alive”—seems here more likely. That 
was the problem which must have given him his 
most anxious thoughts, as it does every true 
overseer of God to-day. How far is this work 
permanent? How long will these souls last? 
Ephesus has been described as ‘the city of change’ 
(Ramsay, The Seven Churches of Asia). Its natural 
features all alike reflect it. ‘Where there was 
water, there is now land; what was a populated 
city in one period ceased to be so in another, and 
has again become the centre of life for the valley ; 
where at one time there was only bare hillside or 
the gardens of a city some miles distant, at another 
time there was a vast city crowded with inhabitants, 
and this has again relapsed into its earlier condition’ 

(p. 245). And that spiritual feature was also the 

danger of the Church of Ephesus, the cooling of Ephesus— 

the first enthusiasm, the leaving of her first love. dees of 

So she is warned of a punishment which will take a 
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1 Tim. vi. the same form, not utter destruction but change, 


16. 


The God 
Who 
Keepeth 
Alive. 


‘the moving of her candlestick out of its place’ 
(Ramsay). 

Is it not suggestive that, to the ‘Bishop’ of just 
that Church in that City, Paul should write of the 
secret by which all these forces of change can be 
defeated? We have often echoed the same doubt. 
How can I stir up the gift that is in me? How 
can I hold on? How can I persist against the 
forces of indifference and fickleness all around about 
me? Will these new converts from Indifference or 
even from Heathenism itself bear up against the 
perils which dog their footsteps at every turn? Will 
not the old influences, the old temptations, the old. 
environment prove too strong? The question might 
really be put in another form. Is Christianity still 
a living power? Is the revelation of life which we 
possess in Him a present and future triumph over 
all the powers of sin and death? And Paul gives 
us the answer: ‘I charge thee,’ he cries, ‘ before the 
God Who keeps alive all things,’ ‘Who only hath 
immortality.’ 
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1 Tr. vi. 13-16 


I cHARGE thee in the sight of God, Who quickeneth all things, 
and of Christ Jesus, Who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the 
good confession, that thou keep the commandment, without spot, 
without reproach, until the appearing of Our Lord Jesus Christ: 
which in its own times He shall shew Who is the blessed and only 
potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords; Who only hath 
immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable; Whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see: to Whom be honour and power eternal. 
Amen. R.Y. 


Ir is told of William the Conqueror, that before his 1 Tim. vi. 
invasion of England, becoming jealous of the grow- 13-16. 
ing influence of Harold, son of Godwin, and finding Mel 
him within the limits of his Norman realm, he ~ 
determined to extort from him the most solemn of 
oaths never to become his rival. So he placed 
beneath the altar at which he swore the relics of 
the most holy martyrs, and, after he had sworn, 
drew back the veil which hid them, suddenly dis- 
closing to him thus the tremendous character of 
the power which he had invoked. 

Paul, ere he closes this letter to Timothy, leads Ver. 13. 
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him into a far more awful Presence, and there in 
that Presence utters his last words. He invokes 
not the dead but the Living, not the Living merely 
but the Life-Giving and Life-Sustaining. He draws 
aside the curtain that still hides the dazzling 
Epiphany of the future, and for the moment bids 
him view his charge and commission in the light of 
that. He brings him face to face with the Power 
compared with which all the potentates or forces 
that are likely now or hereafter to confront him 
are as nothing. Then he bids him measure life’s 
possibilities and responsibilities by that vision. 

We are caught up to the third Heaven and hear 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. We behold the Man who once ‘ witnessed 
the good confession before Pontius Pilate’ now 
‘crowned with glory and honour’ (vi. 13). We see 
afar off a Throne which ‘darkles with excess of 
light’ and from it proceed lightnings and thunder- 
ings and voices. We learn the infinite glory of 
its Occupant. He is ‘higher than the kings of the 
earth,’ for He is ‘the Blessed and Only Potentate,’ 
and their power is His by everlasting right as ‘ King 
of them that reign as kings and Lord of them that 
rule as lords’ (margin R.V.). He is Father of Life as 
well as ‘ Father of Lights,’ for ‘He alone hath im- 
mortality. As the Sun of the Universe His photo- 
sphere is so dazzling that none can draw near to 
those ‘everlasting burnings’ and live. ‘ He dwelleth 
in light unapproachable. And, as no man may 
approach, so no man can gaze at those ‘depths of 
burning light.” ‘Whom never man saw, nor can 
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see.’* From such a Presence will come forth ‘in His 1 Tim. vi. 

own times’ the last great Epiphany ‘of Jesus Christ.’ 13-16. 
The spiritual intensity of the Epistle increases as 3¢Fau's 

: 5 Sigs piritual 

we draw near its close. Some have doubted if it be Intensity. 

Paul’s because of the different style of the Epistle 

from that of his earlier writings, its many new 

words, its lack of some great watchwords with 

which, in Paul’s writings, we have become familiar. 

Such a passage as this should convince us. _ It is so 

absolutely his in fervid intensity of devotion. And 

when we set it side by side with other great 

doctrinal passages in the Pastoral Epistles, we shall 

find that, together, they give us in its fulness all 

which Paul has already led us to regard as im- 

mensely, supremely important in relation to faith 

(e.g., 2 Tim. i. 9-10; Tit. i. 1-3; ii. 11-14; iii. 4-7). 

They affirm the undiminished, the undisputed, the 

everlasting supremacy and sympathy of Jesus Christ, 

and the way of salvation as a way of faith in Him, 

beginning and ending alike with grace. 

But wherein have we now found the difference The Ethical 
of language largely to consist? In the intensely rae Ri 
ethical character of a message given out of the full- Epistle. 
ness of a long life-experience, to one whose task 
it is to discipline and teach and rule others. For 
Timothy is still Paul’s delegate—‘the instrument of 
an absent, rather than a wielder of inherent, authority.’ 

He is a‘ Vicar Apostolic, rather than a localised 


1 The words were used by the Scillitan martyr Speratus (A.D. 180) 
in answer to the challenge of the Proconsul: ‘The Empire of this 
world I know not; but rather, I serve that God ‘‘ Whom no man 
hath seen nor .. . can see.”’ 
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bishop, though his position is the germ out of which 


the later localised and monarchical episcopate de- 
veloped’ (Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iv., 
‘The First Epistle to Timothy, p. 771). For such an 
one counsels in detail on ‘Creed and Character’ 
become urgently necessary. 

Consider in detail the long array (see Pulpit Com- 
mentary, ‘The Pastoral Epistles,’ pp. 20-22; James, 
The Genuineness and Authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles, pp. 146-148), of nearly one hundred 
words in this Epistle which only occur here in the 
New Testament. What is their special feature ? 
They are, over and over again, words with a purely 
ethical significance, and it is the same with other 
words which ring the changes of thought specially 
characteristic of this Epistle. ‘Godliness’ and 
‘Gravity, ‘Shamefastness’ and ‘Meekness,’ the 
‘tranquil life,’ the ‘discipline’ of the body (‘gum- 
nasia’), the character, so becoming in the servants 
of God, and in those ‘professing godliness,’ which is 
‘irreproachable,’ ‘ vigilant,’ ‘sober,’ ‘given to hospi- 
tality,’ ‘apt to teach,’ not ‘violent over wine, ‘no 
striker,’ ‘not contentious, not ‘loving money,’ not 
‘double-tongued, not given to slander. 

Then again by contrast set against these the 
‘cauterised’ consciences, the ‘old wives’ fables,’ the 
‘endless diatribes’ (vi. 5), the ‘vain talking, the 
‘sickly’ spirit (vi. 4), the teaching ‘inflated with 
pride’ (iii. 6; vi. 4), the ‘word strifes’ (vi. 4), the 
evil ‘surmisings’ (vi. 4), the ‘speaking of lies’ (iv. 
2), which mark the authors or features or results of 
the ‘heterodox’ (i. 3; vi. 3) doctrine with their 
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‘interminable’ genealogies, their complete ‘missing 1 Tim. vi. 
the mark’ (i. 6). You almost have in these quoted 13-16. 
words (most of which are peculiar to this Epistle) 
the summary of its whole message. Others, with 
the same ethical intensity, might be added: the 
widow who, because she ‘lives riotously’ is dead 
while she liveth (v. 6): and those who ‘play the 
harlot’ against Christ (vy. 11), and break their first” 
faith, and become ‘ tattlers’ and ‘ busybodies,’ instead 
of bearing children and ‘minding the house.’ Then, 
earlier, are the characters of those for whom law, 
with its sanctions, is designed: the ‘unruly,’ the 
‘unholy,’ and ‘profane’ (i. 9, 10), the ‘ murderers of 
fathers’ and ‘murderers of mothers,’ the ‘ manslayers,’ 
the ‘men-stealers,’ the ‘perjured persons.’ There is 
the ‘sound’ doctrine which alone can heal their 
spiritual disease. There is ‘the love of money’ 
which is the root of all evil; there is the ‘com- 
municative’ spirit (vi. 18), which can turn wealth 
into a blessing. There is the life and dress in man 
and woman alike which are ‘comely’ in their 
serving of the Lord without distraction (ii. 9; 
iii. 2). There is the ‘deposit’ (vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 
12-14) of Divine Truth and Grace which is the one 
thing worth keeping against the loss of all beside. 
Where can you find elsewhere such an array of The 
moral watchwords and illustrations, so many of them ae oe 
confined to this one Epistle? It has been suggested 
(James, P. E., p. 154), that we owe some of its 
peculiarities to the constant intercourse between St 
Paul and St Luke. For in the captivity of the second 
imprisonment a little later the apostle writes, 
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‘Only Luke is with me,’ and certainly St Luke is 
likely to have been with him in Macedonia, where 
we first meet with him (Acts xvi. 10), from whence 
St Paul wrote this first Epistle. This may account 
for many medical words with which the Epistle 
abounds. It may also account for others of a dis- 
tinctively Greek character, such as ‘philanthropy’ 
(Tit. iii. 4); ‘presbyterate’ (1 Tim. iii. 13), ‘benefit’ 
(vi. 2), ‘preserve alive’ (vi. 13), and many others 
which are found also in St Luke’s Gospel or in the 
Acts. 

The word ‘ Epiphany’ or ‘manifestation’ is one 
of these (Luke i. 79; Acts xxvii. 20). It has re- 
placed here the word ‘parousia’ or ‘ presence,’ used 
elsewhere by St Paul of our Lord’s coming. It is-a 
familiar word in the epistles to Timothy and Titus. 
Altogether, either as noun or verb, it occurs seven 
times, and it is used of three different manifestations. 

1. There is, first (Tit. ii. 11; iii. 4), the Hpiphany 
of Grace, the manifestation which has already 
taken place, named in these passages, but always 
assumed as the ground of the other two. ‘The grace 
of God hath shone forth (é7epavy), ‘the kindness and 
philanthropy of our Saviour God’ (Tit. iii. 4) bring- 
ing salvation to all men’ (Tit. ii, 11). This does 
not mean that all must be saved, but it does mean 
that all may be saved. It brings to man that which 
he cannot of himself set forth to find. It comes to 
the roadside of human life where Man lies wounded 
and ready to die. The Law brought condemnation ; 
it came and stood over the place where the helpless 
one lay, itself helpless to save. ‘Grace and Truth 
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came by Jesus Christ,’ ‘bringing Salvation.’ But, if 1 Tim. vi. 
it brought Salvation, it brought Discipline also. 13-16. 
‘Teaching,’ or rather, ‘disciplining us.’ Paul had 
found that himself. He tells of it in these letters. 
Timothy and Titus were finding it themselves too. 

It was not an easy thing to make men and women 

true servants of Christ in the gay city which was 
temple-keeper to Artemis, or among the untrust- 
worthy, untamable, lethargic Cretans (Tit. i. 12). 

And men are finding it so still. Grace does not 
acclimatise to every soil; it needs ‘the honest and 

good heart.’ For it ‘cleanses’ from all iniquity ; 

it brings spiritual renewal ; it involves surrender ; it 
clashes with worldly desire ; it exalts a new principle 

and standard in the life. It flings the awe of an 
ever-nearing ‘hope’ across the life (Tit. iii. 4; ii. 14) 

that this may become the secret of its zeal. 

2. The Second Epiphany is present. It is men- The 
tioned in2 Tim. i. 10. It is the Epiphany of Life, EPiPhany of 
which gives us the secret to that epiphany of char- 
acter which has again and again wrought such 
conviction even upon the world. There we are told 
that the salvation, the holy calling, ‘the grace given 
in Jesus Christ before eternal times’ have all been 
made manifest ‘through the Epiphany of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ,’ ‘when He made death of none effect 
and brought life and incorruption to light through 
the Gospel.’ The Epiphany of Grace was crowned 
and consummated by an Epiphany of Life which 
burst upon men at the Resurrection, and has indeed 
been bursting upon them ever since, from the vindi- 
cated, exalted, imparted Life of Jesus as seen first in 
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Himself and then in His people. ‘The Life has been 
manifested,’ and it is being manifested every day, 
‘that eternal Life which was with the Father,’ and 
is now ‘manifest’ even in our mortal bodies as 
believers in Him (1 John i. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 10). This 
Epiphany is slowly driving the darkness from the 
world. It has flung its spell already upon death. It is 
filling men’s hearts with the newness of resurrection- 
life. It consists in the ever-fresh Revelation of the 
Glorified Lord to hearts that seek Him; as He came 
in the great forty days to the Mourner and the 
Seeker, and the Penitent, and the Worshipper, and 
the Worker, and even, on that first Sunday after 
Easter, to the Doubter, always with the same life- 
giving results. ‘Christ is alive,’ and men are realising 
newness of life in Him. 

3. Beyond this present epiphany is the Epiphany 


rs rt of of Glory, the epiphany of the future. It is this 


which finds mention here (1 Tim. vi. 14, and see 
2 Tim. iv. 1. and Tit. ii. 13), ‘I charge thee... . 
that thou keep the commandment ’—the whole ‘ law 
of the Gospel, the Gospel viewed as a rule of life’ 
(Ellicott and Luther)—‘ spotless, irreproachable ’— 
‘to contract no defilement either of doctrine or life’ 
(Chrysostom)—‘ until the epiphany of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which in its own times He shall show Who 
is the Blessed and only Potentate.’ There can be no 
doubt that it is of our Lord’s glorious return that he 
speaks here and in Tit. ii. 13, when every servant’s 
work shall be tested finally. 
Thus the same epistles which emphasise the 
Incarnation, the Cross, and the Resurrection empha- 
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sise also the triumphant coming again. Hope in I Tim. vi. 
‘the Living God’ carries with it hope in the Return- 13-16. 
ing Saviour. The ‘receiving up in glory’ involves 

the manifestation in glory. The long ‘agony’ of the ‘The 
conflict of faith carries as its promise and reward Hope 
‘the crown of righteousness at His epiphany ’ (2 Tim. 

iv. 8), for those who ‘love that epiphany.’ That 
‘epiphany and kingdom’ (2 Tim. iv. 1) are the 
motive of all earnestness and realised responsibility. 

Thus ‘ Christ Jesus our hope’ dominates the thought 

of the close, as well as the commencement, of the 
epistle. 
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CuarcE them that are rich in this present world, that they be 
not high-minded, nor have their hope set on the uncertainty of 
riches, but on God Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; that 
they do good, that they be rich in good works, that they be ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate; laying up in store for 
themselves a good foundation against the time to come, that they 
may lay hold on the life which is life indeed. O Timothy, 
guard that which is committed unto thee, turning away from the 
profane babblings and oppositions of the knowledge which is falsely 
so called, which some professing have erred concerning the faith. 
Grace be with you. R.Y. 


For the seventh and last time in this epistle Paul 
reiterates his charge to Timothy. This time it is 
that he should solemnly bid the rich not to be high- 
minded, nor to set hopes (lit.: to have hoped and to 
continue to hope) on the uncertainty of riches, but 
on the God (‘living’ must be omitted) Who giveth 
us all things ‘richly for enjoyment,’ that is, to enjoy 
and not to set hopes upon. Let them ‘show kind- 
ness’ (the word only appears here in the New Testa- 
ment). Let them be ‘rich in good works.’ Let them 
be ‘ready to distribute’ (another word peculiar to 
this epistle). Let them be ‘ willing to communicate,’ 
or, perhaps, as in the margin of the Revised Version, 
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‘ready to sympathise,’ ‘communicative’ in the wider I Tim. vi. 
sense. We have the same injunction again in 17-21. 
Heb. xiii. 15. For to be cowwrxds is more than 
merely to be generous with one’s wealth. It implies 
a wider sympathy. He who is xowwvids in the 
fullest sense, will be quick to recognise all the claims 
of human, and especially of Christian, fellowship’ 
(Bernard, Notes, p. 102). Only by so doing will 
they be able, by taking from their excessive 
earthly plenty and devoting it to the service of God 
and man, to actually treasure it up as a good 
foundation against the time to come. The future of 
an individual, as well as ‘the future of a people,’ ‘ is 
determined by the use of their means.’ 

The thought of the passage seems clear. I take 
from my wealth and I set it apart as a deposit (e.g. 
insurance) upon which to fall back at the latter end 
of life. In so doing I am treasuring it up and laying Laying Hold 
a good foundation for that future. Here the ‘invest- oo 
ment’ is the service of God and man into which I (ver. 19). 
put it. The Temple of Ephesus, as Wood’s dis- 
coveries abundantly show, bore witness to the lavish 
generosity of the devotees of Diana. Paul calls for 
the same from Christians. Thus will they lay hold 
on ‘the life which is life indeed.’ The alteration of 
the one word ‘eternal’ (which is utterly condemned), 
gives this beautiful and far more expressive close. 
That ‘charge,’ so far as we have opportunity, is laid 
upon each of us still. ‘The meanest good deed to 
Christ and His Church hath a Patent of Eternity.’ 

St Paul is just closing his letter. Over and over 
again he has solemnly charged his son in the faith 
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1 Tim. vi. concerning the various duties of his office, and enjoined 
17-21. him regarding that ‘ministry of a house-holder of 
Last Words God’ to which he had been called. He has reminded 
to Timothy. him of the prophecies ‘which went before upon him, 
of the gift received through the laying on of hands 
which may not be ‘neglected,’ of that ‘wisdom for a 
man’s self’ to which he must be true. He has warned 
again and again against the ‘ profane and old-wives’ 
fables of the false teachers. He has commanded him 
to command as well as to teach, to meditate upon his 
calling and its possibilities, to give himself wholly to 
these things that his progress may be manifest unto 
all. He has called him to the healthful life (iv. 6, 7), 
the pattern life (iv. 12), the vigilant life (iv. 16), 
the strenuous life (vi. 11-12), the blameless life (vi. 
14), which befits ‘a good minister of Jesus Christ.’ 
What more can there be to say? His solicitous care 
for Timothy, his sense of the special dangers to which 
he is exposed, his knowledge of the spiritual possi- 
bilities of his position, draw from him one further 
appeal, one watchword which gathers up into its brief, 
pregnant force all the teachings and warnings of the 
Epistle. ‘O Timothy,’ he cries, ‘Guard the deposit.’ 
A Local One wonders whether the injunction, which occurs 
Reference? three times in the two Epistles to Timothy at Ephesus 
in exactly the same words (2 Tim. i. 12; i. 14), and 
nowhere else in the whole New Testament, had any 
local reference. Was it a familiar phrase at Ephesus, 
describing the treasure deposited in the temple of 
Diana from all parts of Western Asia with certain 
formalities in the presence of the Town Clerk? In 
2 Tim. i. 12, it is Paul himself who says, ‘ For I know 
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In 2 Tim. i. 14, it is Timothy who is enjoined: 


| 


in Whom I have put my trust, and I am persuaded 1 Tim. vi. 
that He is able to guard my deposit until that day.’ 17-21. 


‘The good deposit keep (‘guard’) by the Holy Ghost What is this 
which dwelleth in us.’ To what does it refer? Some D&Pos#?’ 
have said Timothy's own salvation ; others, the grace 

of the Holy Spirit, already received; others, his 

sacred office in its possibilities. But the context 

makes it plain. For he is warning against ‘the 
knowledge falsely so called.’ And he means the faith 

which is its opposite, ‘the talent of the catholic Hold Fast 
faith’ entrusted to Timothy, that whole Revelation oom 
of God-in-Christ of which he had become, so far as 

Ephesus was concerned, the custodian. They were 
dangerous days, as we have seen. The faith was 


bitterly assailed by false teachers. Already the 


struggle had practically begun which would make - 
Western Asia its battle-field in the closing years of 


the century. The ‘falsely called knowledge’ (yvaais), 
later on to be known after Paul’s departure as 
‘Gnosticism,’ was about to fling its subtle spell upon 
unbalanced minds and draw them into a net of 
shadowy mysticism where they would lose all their 
old bearings, and become captives of a false system 
of thought which dethroned Christ, and denied the 
sanctity of nature, and darkened the mind with wild 
and unreal speculations. For we cannot, in view of 
the whole allusions in the Epistle (iv. 1, etc.), entirely 
exclude a wider reference than one merely Jewish in 
this word. (See Chap. iii.) They were days of a 
thirst and passion for shallow speculation, for hyper- 
intellectualism, days when men were looking for 
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laxity threatened to corrupt the Church herself, as 
she grew up in the midst of surrounding heathenism. 
Such dangers are with us still, both at home and 
abroad. There was (and is) a special call for a wise 
conservatism in holding ‘the faith once for all de- 
livered to the Saints.’ So St Paul cries: ‘Guard the 
deposit.’ The second word, ‘deposit,’ almost echoes 
the injunction which we have had already (i. 18), 
where it comes as verb: ‘This charge I commit unto 
thee, son Timothy, and one we meet with later 
(2 Tim. ii. 2), ‘ What thou hast heard from me com- 
mit to faithful witnesses.’ It emphasises the solemn 
trust, the sacred stewardship, which underlies all 
possession of spiritual knowledge, of spiritual grace, 
of spiritual opportunity. ‘Hold fast the form of 
sound words which thou hast heard from me, with 
faith and love which are in Christ Jesus’ (2 Tim. i. 13). 

1. It implies Vigilant Defence.—The figure is that 
of a banker watching over the securities or wealth 
committed to his care by others. He must be 
severely strict as their custodian, and prepared to 
defend them at all cost. But the ‘securities’ of our 
faith are infinitely more precious than the title-deeds 
to the greatest earthly estates, and are not to be 
lightly loaned out to any newcomer. Their ‘steward’ 
must hold them tenaciously or he will become 
chargeable as a fraudulent trustee. Nothing is more 
unworthy than the timid surrender of that which we 
hold solemnly in the sight of Heaven for the welfare 
of others, not merely our own. Yet it is amazing to 
mark sometimes the ease with which men will part 
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with the grandest securities of the faith upon the 1 Tim. vi. 
merest hearsay evidence, treating even the Virgin- 17-21. 
birth of our Lord, upon which the whole primitive 

Church was most emphatic, as an open question. 

For they fail to see that only a supernatural faith, a 

faith dogmatic in character, about Divinely revealed 

truth, can save mankind, that only so can you still 

hold a Christ who became flesh for our salvation, a ‘Guard the 
Christ who died as our ‘Ransom’ (1 Tim. ii. 6), a ae 
Christ who rose that He might ‘bring life and 
incorruption to light’ (2 Tim. i. 10), a Christ who 
ascended that He might be the One, universal 
Mediator (1 Tim. ii. 5), a Christ whose continued 

presence makes the life of the Church a reality 

(1 Tim. vi. 13), a Christ whose coming again is the 

whole Church’s hope. 

2. It demands Wise Appreciation.—We guard that Wise _ 
which we hold infinitely precious. Night by night #PPrec* 
you may see the detachment of the Guards march up 
from Westminster to the City to take possession of the 
Bank of England, because it holds the securities of 
our Empire’s untold wealth. The power to ‘guard’ 
that which is most worth keeping, because he knows 
its worth, is one true feature of the Christian. 

Tenacity is one of the most frequently emphasised 
duties in the New Testament. But always in 
relation to the highest of objects. The Christian 
has cast much of his hope into the future, and he 
must be prepared on that account to hold fast and 
hold on. It is through Faith and Patience that he 
‘inherits the promises.’ What has been won already 
can only be kept at some sacrifice and pains. 
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_ The Epistle gathers up all its teaching here. We 


have reached the last years of Paul the aged. There 
has been sufficient interval since the first beginnings 
of the faith for men to begin to understand its real 
worth, its undying significance. ‘The Gospel’ is no 
longer struggling for its life. The time has come to 
say, ‘Guard the good deposit’ (James, Pastoral 
Epistles, p. 108). The sense of appreciation has 
called forth jealous and loving care. What is 
‘Deposit,’ writes Vincentius? (Quoted by Liddon, 
Analysis, 1 Tim. p. 32.) ‘It is that which was 
entrusted to thee, not discovered by thee ; what thou 
hast received, not what thou hast conceived, a 
matter not of disposition but of doctrine, not of 
private usurpation, but of public tradition ; a thing 
brought to thee, not brought forth by thee, in rela- 
tion to which thou oughtest to be not author but 
guardian, not originator but follower.’ 

3. But such ‘guarding’ of ‘the deposit’ also 
calls for earnest use. The Deposit is not to lie at the 
Bank to rust, like disused gold (James v. 3). It 
is to be so ‘banked with’ (Matt. xxv. 27, R.V.), that 
at the Master’s Coming He ‘may receive back his 
own with interest.’ 

Let us remember that, whilst Paul urged fixity 
and tenacity in guarding the deposit, he did not 
mean the immobility of prejudice and ignorance, 
which buries it away from light and modern 
knowledge. A wise conservatism does not by any 
means exclude a patient and thorough investigation 
and criticism of sources, of text, of truth conveyed, 
such as the late Bishop Westcott used to urge with 
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such earnestness upon his students at Cambridge. 1 Tim. vi. 
The ‘Faith’ is most ‘secured’ by our reverently 17-21. 
enquiring into its credentials, by our defending it 
on lines of historic argument and proof, satisfied 
with nothing short of the amplest knowledge, by 
our remembering that though ‘once for all given’ 
yet ‘the proofs shift’ from age to age. When Paul 
tells Timothy to ‘guard the deposit’ he means what 
he says. He means ‘the deposit’ and not the 
accretions which have grown up around it, ‘the 
faith’ and not merely accessories or aids to faith 
which are not the faith itself. He does not even 
mean Holy Scripture, however reverently he speaks 
of it elsewhere (2 Tim. iii. 16), for the New Testa- 
ment was as yet unwritten, and only very gradually 
and slowly did the Oral Tradition pass into the 
Canonised New Testament. That ‘Faith’ was the 
Revealed Truth about the Person and Work of 
Jesus Christ ‘come in the flesh,’ which we see from 
these very epistles was the life-food of the whole 
Early Church. This was to be ‘guarded’ against 
fanciful interpretation, unhealthy allegorising, phil- 
osophic subtleties which would destroy its actual 
historic certainty and its spiritual force. ‘It must «It must not 
not,’ says Chrysostom, ‘suffer diminution. It is not Suffer Loss.’ 
thine own. Thou art entrusted with the property of 
another, do not lessen it.’ 

Its mighty present vitality is one great witness of 
its truth. What are the city and the religion now in 
the midst of which Timothy laboured? Ages ago 
Ephesus passed away, and with it the civilisation 
and the empire of which it formed a part. Its 
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1 Tim. vi. mighty temple to Diana was so completely lost and 
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The One 
Thing 
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Keeping. 


a? 


buried for centuries that it was reserved for an 
English traveller to discover its site within the last 
half of the nineteenth century. As for the city 
itself in its ruins, this is how a traveller describes it 
(Chandler's Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, vol. 
i. p. 150): ‘The Ephesians are now a few Greek 
peasants living in extreme wretchedness, dependence, 
and insensibility, the representatives of an illustrious 
people and inhabiting the wreck of their greatness ; 
some, the substructions of the glorious edifices which 
they raised ; some, beneath the vaults of the stadium, 
once the crowded scene of their diversions; and 
some, by the abrupt precipice, in the sepulchres 
which received their ashes. . . . Its streets are 
obscure and overgrown. . . . We heard the partridge 
call in the area of the theatre and the stadium. The 
glorious pomp of its heathen worship is no longer 
remembered, and Christianity which was there 
nursed by Apostles and fostered by general councils, 
until it had increased to fulness of stature, barely 
lingers on in an existence hardly visible.’ The words 
are at once a contrast and a warning. The ‘City 
of Change’ has wholly passed away. The Eastern 
Church, failing to realise her spiritual opportunity, 
has fallen under temporary shadow. But, never- 
theless, ‘the Faith’ which made its first beginnings 
on that bright Aegean coast, is still winning fresh 
conquests to-day. For it is the one thing worth 
keeping. 
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